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PREFACE. 


In huin))ly pl.icing the present book 
entitled An EinroMis Oh Jainism on the 
table of the W Jtlwl hbiMry, ,i few words of 
explanation by way of an apoiogit are, it 
appeal h, nted^d to justify the claiiTis, it 
lay-* upjii che valu lOle time of its vauous 
leaJeis And we may stalt. at the outset 
that It IS not' an attempt to supeiscde any 
of the modern treatises on J linisin Its 
claim to attention, if it has my, ai ises from 
the fact that it is but a compilation foiming 
an epitome havin > for u<» b ibis the most 
orthodox principles, doctiines and tenets 
as found in the Jain original woiks of 
authority and high antiqiiit) , or promulgated 
on the subject by [am bpecu>attve writers 
and conformed to by accurate iliiukers in 

their spiritual inquiries. 

1 

But to connect together these detached 
fragments of a subject never yet treated 
as a whole, from the real Jain point of view, 
in these davs of transition under Western 
refinement , to hai monise the different 
portions of the seemingly discordant autes 



lyinff flcnitcrc^! ovfr the pjey of 

worI:*t han(l'‘fl down from the nphituil nirc 
lo tin, ‘.pirhu i! *.00, hv fre^-inj' them from 
error*; whirh lh'’y h'„com'. more or less 
•ihroiidc i with, ihnnjjh th': revolution of 
and t nipir# or throu^jh lon;f*st.indinij 
conventions whidi have rom** down tons 
from iim'* imnvniorj.d, m*i.t re^|«lrfl ,t power 
of interpretation and ori,;iRit <;pec»i 1 .iition 
To oth'*r oriipnahty ihui this ihf- volume 
Jays no claim Fur it without sayim; 

ih.il 111 the pres*'nt a;;r of the cultivation 
of imivci-jal Icirnin:' when the Hterati of 
both the K i .1 and the \Vc*.t are se lulously 
cnjfAjred in c^plorin" the rich and almost 
inexhaustible mines of the attcient lores of 
India, it would indeed he s’ery presumptuous 
on the part of any onf to imagfine even 
that he had contributed some'ihtnt; new and 
original in the domain of ideas and ideals. 
But still for all that there is ample scope for 
thinkers to improve upon the methods of 
philosophising and interpreting the old ideas 
and ideals, tenets and doctrines in perfect 
keeping with the changed conditions of the 
times to suit newer environments without 
deviating in the least from the real spirit 
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dnd import which they are replete, with*. For 
it is only the form that changes and must 
change, spirit always remaining essentially 
the same all through. And if there is any 
deviation anywhere from the real spirit, 
it should be understood as due to some 
thing wanting in the qualification of the 
interpreter. 

To do this we had, therefore, had to 
begin with the enunciation and interpre- 
tation of the Jain principles of epistemology 
as propounded by the omniscient sages and 
scholars of bye-gone days. Epistemology 
really supplies the key-note to the inter- 
pretation and understanding of a system of 
thought and culture. It gives us the stand 
point to have a clear and correct vision 
into the metaphysics of things and thoughts. 
This is the reason why every system of 
thought and culture in India really begins 
with a clear exposition of the principles of 
its cpisteraolog>*, the moment it has done 
with Idcscribing in the briefest manner 
possible, its own hypothesis, its necessity 
and sublimity, and finally its right to 
be heard. 

So is the case with Jainism itself. 
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and having, therefore, explained all these, 
in brief in our Introduction and in 
Chapters I and II from the Jain point of 
view, we have begun discussing its science 
a\id philosophy from > Chapter ■ III 
headed as ‘Knowledge and Its Forms’. 
But with Chapter IV on Epistemology 
and Logic* begins the real discussion which 
ends with Chapter VIII on ‘SyadvM 
ultimately and finally indentifying logic 
with ontology. A patient perusual of these 
chapters will clearly show the readers as 
to bow the formal logic of' the other 
schools of thought becomes, in the hands of 
^he Jain sages, metamorphosed, as it were, 
into transcendental logic in an 1 through 
the processes of the Ji liesticil .n ivenicnts of 
thought an I Bji-ig ioh«‘ienc fn theii very 
nature. 

But however it L geue>al!y held by 
students of modern thougiit and culture that 
this dtaUctic method of reasoning identifying 
logic with ontology is of Hegelian origin and 
meaning. Iiuleed the word difleciic means 
reasoning for and agauiH^ exMosing ihei'ehy 
falUcies and inconsistencies, and clearing 
them away. Socrates used this method of 
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reasoning m his ontulogical polemics ttUll 
the sopbi'st's of}j}'» imic, pwiiinu them be- 
tween the horn<s of two definiit* alternative's. 
But in modern philosophy sif the \Vc**i, it 
was Kan wh*' reviM'd it in his exi)0*sinv[ 
the cxmiradiciions involved in the fund.smcnial 
assumptions of -’oiinntic philosoph) and in 
the popular conceptions of J-soid, WoiM and 
God. Bill it was left to Ht .»tl to give a 
new meaning to t/f.T/rt/;*' and t<» imcrproi 
it in a ncwlighi ih.»',vihci I'^r with n<M:tl. 
Being roniiitis wnhin it* elf opposition'* 
and coniradici»orts Kvvrv thoiu'hi, cvei\ 

• r* « 

reality is but n miMurt* »>f Iking .»nd 
non-Beinj* Dialccitc with Hegel, ilirreforc, 
is cqtnvalenl to Stll-dcvolopnicm or un* 
foldmcnt, and the world -process itself is a 
process of diakciic. ofantiihisis.md synihtsis. 
making differences serve as in<Mns to higher 
unities The legitimate om*come of working 
out the Hegelian imerprt.taiion of the 
world-process as shown in his dialectic, is 
the pronouncement of the eternity of the 
world-process. And with it the soul is also 
declared to he in the rtevcr->cnding process 
of higher and higher cvolmion w'uhout any 
ultimate rest or quiscent anywhere. 

D 
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But those who have followed our 
exposition of the Jain principles of epis> 
temology ending with SyadvAdn. running 
up to Chapter XII, will be at one with 
us when we state that the dialectic method 
of reasoning identifying logic with meta- 
physic was not Hegel’s own making It ori- 
ginated with the Jain sages and omniscient 
kevahns, and has been prevelant in the field 
of philosophy in India from a time when 
Greece and Rome those cradles of European 
civilization, were still steeped in the darkness 
of ignorance. It is true that with the Jains 
the Absolute is but an Expression of Unity 
in Difference as distinguished from the 
Absolute beyond the Relative of the Ved4n- 
tins ( Vide Chapter XI ), and that the 
world-process is also witho\it beginning 
and end (Vide Chapter XII to XV) ; but the 
soul according to Jainism does not remain 
for ever entangled in the meshes of the 
dialectic piocess of evolution without know- 
ing any rest or 'repose anywhere. The 
Jains, as well is every other system of 
Indian thought and culture, hold that the 
Jiua will never remain eternally caught up 
in the never-ending [process of evolution. It 
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is bound to get at that state of being and 
beatitude which is all free and divine. 
For freedom is our birth-right. Every 
soul is constitutionally free and potentially 
divine. And the struggle for existence 
in this nether world means with the Jains 
not only the struggle for bare existence 
in this mortal coil, but for the realization 
as well of this Tde<i^ Freedom and Divinity. 

With this end the enquiries constituting 
the Right Vision — the basis of Right know- 
ledge. 

But Right Knowledge which proceeds 
from Right Vision by a coherent train of 
thought and reasoning and which can only 
lead to Right Conduct without which the 
attainment of the Goal in vision is held 
to he impossible, is the knowledge which 
embraces concisely or in details, the 
relations in which the constituent factors 
of the world stand to soul and the 
changes as well of these relations in the 
dialectic movement of thought and being. 
And all these, more technically speaking, 
begin with Chapter XVIII on the 'Karma 
Phenomenology*. The readers will find 
much interest to enter on a new kind of 
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discussion on metaphysical issues of vital 
'importance in regaid to the relation in 
question and its changes as well. The 
question as to when and how the soul which 
is constitutionally fieeand potentially divine 
came to be entangled into the meshes of the 
dialectic mbvements of the world-process 
without beginning and end, and which irri- 
tates the metaphysicans and speculative 
writers most in these days of scientific en- 
quiry, has been discussed and solution given 
once for all. Every other position being 
untenable, the Jains hold that both the Soul 
and the Karma (z e the meterialised units into 
which jwte energetics resolve themselves) 
stand to each other in relation of phenomenal 
conjunction, which reveals itself in the conti- 
nuity of the display from time without begin- 
ning, neither of the two being either prior 
or posterior to the other m the order of time, 
fio far the question of their metaphysical 
entity is concerned — awdiA apaschdnupurvt 
sanyoga samband/ia pravdha Such is the 
position of the jivas in the ocean of samsdr 
whereon tumultuous waves furiously surging 
in various names and forms, ruffle the vast 
expanse And just as the angularities of 
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the gravels at the bottom of the gi ogling 
stream of strong cm rents arc rubbed off 
by being drifted from place to placci so the 
angularities of the Jtva sunk in the ocean 
of Samtoir aic also rubbed off by being 
driven from womb to womb, from region 
to region, under the strong pressure of 
-causality. In this wa) with the 
rubbing off of the angutaritics and thinning 
out of the gross meterial veil and cover- 
ing, when the jtva gets a comparaiively 
improved vision into its own nature and 
ideal, it struggles to work out its own 
emancipation as a free-ccnire of oiiginct- 
tion. All these and such allied subjects at 
Rebirth and the like which arc icquircd 
to determine our place and function in the 
world, have been discussed with compara- 
tive diiails up till Chapiei XXVI on the 
‘Classification of Karmas' with which end 
the enquiries into the constitution of Right 
Knowledge, 

From Right knowledge of our ultimate 
Ideal, of our place and function in the world, 
arises the possibilites of Right Conduct 
which is imperative in the attaiment of the 
Ideal. And the enquiries into the constitution 
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of the Right Conduct upon with Chaptef 
XXVII 'From MctaphyMcs to Ethics.’ 
No system of Indian thought and culture 
has such a stage* by>stagc exposition in 
a systematic way oi the ways and means to 
the attainment of that Goal which we all 
have in view. The very arrangement, it 
will appear on a careful peru&ual, is not only 
most psychological &o far the unfoldmcnt of 
knowledge itself is concerned, but appears 
to be modern as well when we judge it from 
the scientific and practical point of view. 
Having cleared up the Jain Conceptions 
of Virtue and Vice (Vide Chapter XXVIII), 
of their fruitions here and hereafter, the 
problems of evil and the like rudimentary 
notions of the Jain Ethics, the moral cate* 
gories have been taken up one by one in 
consecutive order beginning with 'Influx’ 
(Vide Chap XXXI) of the alien matter into 
the constitution of the soul and the cons*e* 
quent bondage of the same under subrep- 
tion (Mii/iydita) which is nothing else than 
taking a thing for something which is 
not that thing (asaie sat buddht) This 
mtthy&tva is the prime root of all troubles. 
Such being the case we have discussed 
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at some length, the psychology and 
philosophy of the matter and form of 
this vttifiy6.fva. A tittle reflection will be 
sufficient, we bclivc, to convince an impartial 
student of the history of Indian schools of 
thought that the theory of MdyA resolving 
into dvarait and vtks/tcpa as intcrpicted 
by Shankar and others of his line of 
thinking, is but a distorted shadow of the 
Jam theory of mithy&lva For, to deny 
MdySi, therefore, of any positive entity and 
to posit it at the same time as the great 
impediment in the way to the true self- 
realisation is to be guilty of substantializing 
the abstraction. In ordor to escape from this 
difficulty, Ramanuja, another interpreter of 
the Veddttta Suints, had to draw inspirations 
from the teachings and writtings of the Jain 
sages, and, in consequence, had to fall back 
upon the Jain doctrine of Unity in Difference 
or the Theory of Bheddbhcda vad, the 
legitimate outcome of the Syadvdd or 
the dialectic method of reasoning giving a 
more comprehensive view of thought and 
Being It is true that Ramanuja speaks of 
Bodhd.yana as his authority for the 
enunciation of the doctrine of Unity in 
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Diflcrcnre, hutntjvh'i- it. *1-, on 

the Braktn * onlt! ht, direct from 

the writlinq^s of Hndhrty.ctta. Wh.it fJodliftyaa 
tnujrhi no bo$Iv know** H.nl there been 
tile cxistenct of nri) conunenitiry by him 
on the Sufras in oven the lime 

ofSh.tnh.tr. then Sh 'nl* tr, sh'* ct!>nt;ht sind 
aiirhcious, womM ft' v«*r htv»* I* ft him tin' 
noticed in hi*. unriiMll'd rontmr nurtea and 
\vriiiinj;'» becatiie he is foimil to freely draw 
upon his pr< dccessors. friend or opponent 
Be th.it as it ma\, the Jam Jiijics have 
made siftintr enquiry into the nature and 
matter of this imihy&*va and found 
possibilites of its remov.d thro‘i;;h JSflwc'irr 
or Stoppat^c of the Influx and through 
Nirjard or j^r.idu.tl dissip.uion of what 
already foiiml its w.iy into th^ soul With 
the conipiccion of this disiipttion. the soul 
gets rid of all the veil and covering of 
Karma and shines in perfect freedom and 
omniscience enjoying bliss divine for all time 
to come ; this is wh.it called Mohket of 
Nirvtn or Extinction of all pain and 
suffering, the grand Sxmnmm Bonnvi of 
one and ail life and living (Vide Chapters 
XXXII to XXXV). 
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But this final and ultimate jstate of 
being m bliss and beatitude cannot be 
attained all of a sudden, preat indeed 
is the vision but only the few behold. 

Great is the goal, but only the few 

\ 

attain. Great really is the struggle but 
only the few can withst&nd. For the goal 
in fact is gradually reached by 'steady 
and strenuous striving subjecting the 
self to gladly undergo a series practidal 
disciplines in a manner and along the 
lines as enjoined in the Jural {C&arait) 
and Teleological {Karan) Ethics of tb 
Jains. And the stages which the mumukshin 
has to pass through, are fourteen in number 
and are called Gunasth&nas which can be 
squeezed up into four stages to suit modern 
intellect. 

We have seen that according to Jainsm, 
Freedom is our birth-right and that its 
philosophy declares this freedom to be already 
in us. Freedom is constitutional with 
man. Feel that you are gieat and you will be 
great F-eel that you are free and all quarrels 
will cease. With the Jains it is but a question 
of realization in the very heart of hearts 
where life throbs and the soul of religion 
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really dwells in. Bui whatever ir 
the merit of this philosophy, tli 
have studied ^ts principles as well 
march of Western civilization, will t 
doubt as to the possibility of the 
and formation of a religion witV 
God-head to preside : for, there 
denying the fact that throughout th 
of the Western world, we find PI 
and Religion to be at war with eai 
There religion is based on the 
basis of Belief. And surely jthere ii 
strange in the fact that the cor 
of religion there, begins to shake 
way whenever a new philosopl 
against it armed with new ideas a 
having incontrovertible reasons 
them to support. Not only this. If 
of philosophy fails to drive Belief 
consideration and thus crush the foi 
stone into dust, it cannot be exj 
thrive and drive its roots into the 
create a school of its own. From 
it is clear chat in the West, Philc 
but a sworn enemy to Belief, B' 
reverse is the case in the East. H 
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sctve us A biists or ground-work of a 
particular form of Faith or Religion. For 
instance, the School of Jaimini stands to sup- 
port Ute Knrma Kdttda of the Vedic Hindus 
The h'y&ya and the Vaisheshka have been 
to serve as the basis of the Dualisttc forms 
of worship as arc advocated in the Hindu 
Smrifts and the Purdnas. The SdnXhya 
and the Vo^a philosophies which clear the 
ways of renunciation and moral apathy to all 
that is worldly, not only support other 
dualistic and Tdnfru forms of worship but 
themselves form the scitnee and psyche 
logy of the Uifar Aftmdttsd by Vyfisa. 

But when we direct our attention to the 

* 

West, we find Socrates, the sage, poisioned 
with hemloe for preaching a philosophy 
that went against the religion of his time 
and nativity. Who does not know how 
Christianity trembles even now to hear 
the names of David Hume, Mill, Comte, 
Kant, Fichte, Hoefding or Hegel ? 

Now what is the lesson that we gather 
from a comparative study of the attitude of 
minds of both the East and the West ? We 
learn that India all along enjoyed a kind of 
intellectual freedom and religious toleration 
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which is unique in the history of the 
And this is why life in India really 
in religion, where as m the West, it ht 
moic or less a fashion to attend the C 
But to return to the point at issue : 
India the function uf philosophy is to s 
a particular form of Faith, so the func 
Jainism is to harmonise all the co 
ing religions of the world. And it < 
that Jainism supersedes all the other 
of faith and creed. For, It isphilosopl 
religion both rolled in one. A little ref 
on the theory itself and its predom 
from time to time, along with its grow 
spread, will prove the truth and vallc 
our statement. Will any one tell the 
what is it that so boldlv declares the gl 
dignity of man ^ Is it the civilization 
creates for man new wants and desires 
to bind him down more tightly to the 
of the world ^ Or is It that reconcile 
man all the seeming differences w 
sacrificing anything of permanent ini 
kills that egotism by virtue of whicl 
envenomed passions howl at every 
appointment, and ultimately opens out t< 
the way tc perfection, real happiness 
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eternal beatitude where all wants and cares 
cease for ever, and all passions as well for 
good, and which makes man really to be 
Ats owft reai self in inhnite delight divine ? 
Surely you will have to pronounce judgment 
in favour of the latter, and in that case 
we st^ie once for all, and that without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, that Jainism 
is the means to the introduction into this 
mifndane world a reign of peace, ordered 
harmony and reasonable sweetness which 
are most wanting in these days of rank 
materialism and uncompromising self-aggran- 
disement wheVewith this blessed land of 
Bharat has become surcharged 

It has, therefore, become highly impera- 
tive to repress this growing ardour of our 
youth in poletical polemics and practical 
tactics that arc detrimental to and destructive 
of the felicity of their temporal and future 
lives, by a revival of the humble instructions 
of the ancient Kevaltns and peaceful pre- 
ceptors of old, and reclaiming them to the 
simple mode of life led by their forefathers 
from the perverted tendencies finding a firm 
hold on them under the influence of Western 
refinement. It is this^ degeneracy of our 
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rising generation from 

of the superiority of their,^omi‘j€^|< 

adoption, in consequeiice,.of,fofef^,^k 

V **** *w*^**,^ 

and ideals, habits and nianhers;:;1that on 
to engage the serious atte'ndoti<'-^^ 
educated children of the soil..^.'^^ iv r}i- 
Now apart from the questfon’lofr.an 
sublimity, necessity and udlity of^efl^^ 
tion of the Phibsophy of Jainism' 
sistingas it does in outward 
and internal tranquility (CJUUa-'Pri^^^^ 
united with contentment(5«ir/oMjjmd 
(Vari^a) to the aMur«»g'pIfia*!*^?^^ 
world, a glance at the descnptiqhjibfftTC|^ 
Church as portrayed in Chapter JXXXv Hi! 

y,* *• 1 ? **< 


a survey of the Jain plains of; 
of Art and Architecture . &a 


A, t?- 


XXXIX &e. XLI)^ a study of 

not yet fully accessible compl^lr^fwnnQ|^ 

making up the Jain Literatufe 



batfe and the Digambari^; tte 
succession of the Mdtyas land:ithe'!'$s^?^i 
gachekas which originated jWi A ithefei.;*® 
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finally other secular -oven of historical im- 
portance to a con-tiJerable extent, will inak** 
if pretty clear ih it Jainis.n is a religion in it 
is not only born of the depths of ages but 
also that its Tirihankars were real historical 
persons i\ho lived, moved and had ihcir 
beings amongst our forefathers. 

Besides, these pages contain historical 
statements and allusions of no mean value. 
What we want to point out is that apart 
from the question of religious merit as is 
manifest in the literal y works of the Jains, 
they go to a great extent to clear up many a 
historical anomaly and settle dates of impor- 
tant historical events. For instance, it is 
from the peruiual of these pages that wc 
could settle the date of Mahavira's Afirvdn 
or the accession of Clundiagiipla. And it is 
from these pages we find th it during the tune 
of Rishava Deva, the systems of Jatna, SAuiva 
and Sdnkftya philosophies were cxaiU. The 
MimdnsA and the flourished duringthe 
period of Sitalnaih whereas the Boitddha and 
the Vaisheshika came to piomineiice during 
the time of Parshwaiiath and Mahavir. This 
account of the chronological developmc.its of 
the different Schools of Philosophy may read 
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very strange. But when one leniembers that 
none of the systems of philosophy came to 
being all of a sudden, but they were more or 
less in extant in a still remoter age, and that 
this development into systems of philosophy 
means their embodiment in the fbrms of 
Sutras at different periods, things becomes 
easy to undet stand. For this is further corro- 
borated if we interpret the religious upheaval 
in view of the fact that in the great religious 
Congicssof die Indian saints and sages of 
yore in the Naimishtranya, when the 
authority of the Vedas were being made as 
binding upon the free thinkers of those days, 
those who left the Congrsss in silent protest 
against such actions of the Brahman-Rishls, 
were dubbed as NAstihis. The word 
Ntshfut (atheist) in the Indian scripture 
does- not mean one who did not believe 
in the existence of God, but rather one who 
did not accept the infallibility and ultimate 
authority of the Vedas. Were it otherwise 
then the System of Sdnhhya in which 
Kapil, like Laplace, did not care 
for getting in a God in the scheme of 
his universe, would not have been taken 
as one of the six theistic systems of philo 
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sophy as distinguished from the six atheistic 
schools beginning with that of ChdtvSka, 
Now with the setUcmeni of the final 
authority of the Vedas, its ritualism 
became a mercilessly dominant religion 
for sometime somuch so that the pricsU 
class seemed to be in the sple possession, 
of the Key to Heaven And in conse* 
quence sincerity which is the soul of all rcli- 
giousity almost disappeared rom the people 
yielding place to downright hypocrisy and 
drj' (orroali'jm. The Kshalriya kings 
and the princes couM not stand to this 
want of sincerity in the people and to ‘the 
religious monopoly in the* hands of the 
Br&hmaiis They entcrod a protest against 
the same in the form orVedAntte militarism 
finding exprssions in such great Upanu 
thadk declarations as, 'Brahman is Atman' 
'That Thou art,’* ‘That I am’ • in reality 
there is no essential difference between onq 
soul Und another All Are One and the Goal of 

all is Freedom, which cannot be reached bv 

# 

the weak and the powerless So all conven- 
tions, ail privileges must go. Thus ensued an 
era of war between the BrAhmans and the 
KAhatriyas. The dnmity and implacable 
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hatred of the two families of Vftsistha and 
Viswamitra for generations form subjects 
prominent throughout the vidic antiquity. 
The cursing on Harish Chandra, the King 
of Ajodhya, by Vashistha, the leader of the 
priest-class, and the consequent appoint- 
ment of Viswamitra by Haiish Chandra as 
his priest is also another instauce to illustrate 
the spirit of Vedantic militarism against 
Br&hmanic ritualism and monoply. Thus the 
idea militant in the Upamshads became the 
idea tirumphant in hands of the Kshatriya 
kings and* princes. And this why we 
find later on that the Br&hmans are betak- 
ing themselves as pupils to the Kshatriya 
kings and princes in order to have the 
Atman expounded to them. The Brfthman 
Ndrad receiving instructions from Sanat 
Kumar ; Gargya Balaki from the king 
Aj&tsatru of Kasi. All these are further 
confirmed by the words of the king Pravan 
Jaivali''to Aruui, a Br&hman pupil whom the 
king says — “Because, as you have told, O 
Goutam, the doctrine hasnever up to the present 
time been in circulation among the Br&hmans, 
therefore in all the worlds the Government has 
rehiahied in the hand$ of the warrior caste” 
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Now tWs philosophy of Vodantic 
militarism, thou(»h it was fully developed 
in the Upanishadte period, could not later 
on adapt itself to the chanpfing conditions 
and to the yet prevailini; society of the 
time which was in and throuerh saturated 
with Vcdic ritualism and ceremonialism. 
And in the course of events thin^ took 
turn in such a manner that the Brithmans 
whose sole occupation was priest-craft, becran 
to divisc schemes with a view to make 
each caste flourish in its respective profession : 
so much so that they discouraged the study 
of the U/mnishadas and the like by other 
castes, and the preaching as well of the 
philosophy of the One' to the mass And 
thus when the gates to higher knowledge were 
cflectively barred against the other classes 
by the mechanism of the Priest-class, a 
general degradation followed. People be- 
came degenerated, self interested and 
low in character. All sorts of abominable 
things like Tdnttikism which brought in 
virginity, mysticism and love to bear upon 
religion, began to be practised in the name 
of religion only. At this critical juncture 
Parshwanath, the 23rd Tirthankar appeared 
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to save ihe situation, and preached the 
Truth and the Law to one and all without 
disturbing the constitution of the social 
structuie prevailing at the time. A general 
religious up>heaval ensued , but so engrained 
was the soulless ritualism in the constitution 
of the society that two hundred years 
after the Viiv&n of Parshwanath, Mahabir 
Swami appeard as the 24th Reformei, and 
gave a re-statement of Jainism later on t.aking 
the form of the philosophy of pragmatism, 
to stem the tide of degredation, and save 
the soul of the nation from runing into 
narrow old grooves and gutters of ritualism 
and mystiLism (i&nlnctsn). Goutam Buddha 
also followed suit from another direction. 
He represented the Indian school of spiritual 
democracy, and pleached the principles of 
what they now call ^Romantic Improvement' 
in modern philosophy which resulted in the 
formulaton of the subjective idealism, in the 
breaking of the social fetters, and in the 
curbing of the power of the Brd.hmans to 
enforce Vedic ritualism upon the people. 

V 

Such is the hisLoiy of the religious transition 
through which India had to pass uptill the 
time of Mahavir and Goiitam Buddha wbo ara 
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said to represent the Indian schools of 
Ideal* Realism and Real Idealii^m respec- 
tively. And this IS what we gather from 
the old and worn out pages of the Jain 
literatuie of high antiquity. 

Thd above is but uhat wc could glean 
from the scatteied pages of the Jain literature 
so far ihecontempoiary events and Religious 
movements in India ucic concerned. 
But there aic other melcrials in the move- 
ments of the Jam genius such as insciipiions 
and epigraphs which go by the technical 
name of external evidences helping us a 
good deal in filling up the gaps <ind blank 
pages of Indian history Wc get fiom these 
inscriptions various informations on the 
reigning sovereigns, their gcncologics and 
dynasties, chronological list of the gacchas, 
and the description of the difTercni sections 
into which the Jain laymen are socially 
divided. Now both from tbe external and 
internal evidences which have been available 
to us up till now fur our study and exami- 
nation, w'e can well slate without the 
slightest fear of contradiction that the 
whole Jain Community is deeply indebted 
to tbe Swetdmbar Church for the pre- 
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servation, maintenance and improvement 
of almost all their important places of 
pilgrrimage. The inscriptions both on the 
pedastal of the images and foot<prints and 
tablets {Praskastis) commemorating the 
erection or the repairs of the temples at 
these places at different times, undoubtedly 
show that the whole credit belongs’ to our 
worthy and venerable Swet&mbar Achfiryas 
under whose religious direction and advice, 
the Swetambari lay-followers did all they 
could to keep up their traditon and guard 
the sanctity of these sacred places all over 
India, excepting the Southern countries, the 
homes of the Digambar School. But who 
cares to devote to the studv of these 
movements of culture from a historic 
point of view? We have inspected and 
examined numbers of Digambari images still 
preserved and worshipped in Swetambari 
temples but have not seen the reverse. It 
is a matter of satisfaction indeed to find 
the Digambari temple in Mathian Mahalla 
in Behar, side by side with a Swetambari 
temple, like the twin sister churches in 
charge of the Swetambaris. The Digambari 
brothers are always welcome to every 
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Swetambnri temple The mer^ location 
of the Digambarl im iges in a corner of the 
Swet&mbarl temples, does not show that 
these temples belong to them also. Far 
from this It rather shows the magnanimity 
and generosity of the high*sou1ed Swet&mbari 
custodians of these temples. But this does 
not go to establish their managing claim 
over the temples which exclusively belong to 
the Swetambari sect. All along they were 
allowed the privilege of worshipping there 
for the simple reason that they did not cherish 
the idea of any selfish motive. Living in 
wealth and opulence in a period of peace 
and prosperity under the benign care of the 
British Government, it is indeed a matter 
of great regret that instead of paying atten- 
tion towards the intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vancement of the community, and other 
social reforms which have of late become 
imperative to a^apt ourselves to the newer 
conditions of life and living, our Digambari 
brethren have now come forward to set the 
machinery of litigation agoing to unrighti- 
ously snatch away from the Swetambaris, the 
founders and repairers, nayi the real owners 
of these places of Pilgrimagei so to speak, 
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all ri^hls niul wh>h “o Niig* be- 

longed excbjsivi/y i-i them, Oui Dijj imbari 
brethren aic sqiundtun^ away go»>d money 
in.ihc ii.im • of reli-viDn. Th*‘y are slio;ving 
a grtat eiuhu<;i,c>ni, at the present moment, 
to set up claim'; and nin to thf' Ci>uris of Law 
foi the sculenient of i-.ai •. Ei'cr) where, 
whcihcr at Sameisii;ii.<rt at Pawapuri or at 
Rajgn, wu Ijisir ol c-opping up 

from their en leaionr-. to 4<t equal ri*4hi% 
in the control an 1 m.in.toemrnt of the 
sacred pl.iccs which the Jain Swetambari 
Community have been doing since the 
foundation of these shrinc-> and temples If 
things real!) go on in ihs wi}. thc,i the 
Jain Community, as a whole, will have ^not 
Old) to pay deaily foi i: ; but those m » r.i- 
meiital works as well o! the Jain geniun in 
art, architecture and bcidpturc will shortly 
disappear into the surrounding ruins And it 
grieves us much therefore to Hnd th.u the 
Digambans are quarrelling with the Swetam- 
baris without any just cau*>(' to advocate 
in cl liming equal share with them. In 
the South, the Dijambans liave their well- 
known images at Sr iv ina Belgola and other 
teitples in their sq|e management. No' 
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Swetambari ever thinks of interferinqf with . 
the just rights of the D'gambaris in those 
provinces. The Diganibaris have got lands 
from the Swetambari Sangha for erection 
of their temples, sometimes they have also 
purchased land for the purpose and have 
built Separate temo^es. Rut indeed deeply 
regrettable it is on their part that inspite of 
these stupendous facts, they have not pi!it a 
stop to their policy of agression. 

We, therefore, sincerely appeal to the 
Digambaris, at least to the sensible and 
educated members amongst them, to put 
an end to such sort of dealings and 
avoid litigation especially in matters of 
religion. Even befoi e the Court of Justice, 
there is a limitation to everything. For 
centuries after centuries, the Swetambaris 
have tried their best to build, maintain 
and improve the sacred places. They hold 
Firmans, Grants, Sunnnds and Parwanas 
from the reigning Sovereigns of the past 
and have been managing the affairs genera- 
tion after generation, without any co-opera- 
tion from the Digambaris from time imme- 
morial without any cUniour, dissension or 
intervention. And it is disgrace that they 
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should no\r come forward to disturb the 
working of an orgaMi^j'jtion born of the 
depths of ages and drviv.* all sortt of un- 
righteous means to gain their objective before 
the Courts of Law. 

In fine, however, we beg leave to 
apologise to our readers for the numerous 
errors and mistakes which have found their 
way into these pages through the pranAd 
of their printer and reader. 


Neoember /p/y. \ 
Calcutta. ) 


/>. NAITAM. 
A’. GHOSff , 



An Epitome of Jainism. 


"!W5f ^ siqlH i” 

INTRODUCTION. 

Onif Saluiafion to the *Arihantaa* or 
the Kilters of the enemies; Salutation to 
the *8iddhas* or the "beatified Achievers 
of the Good; Salutation to the *Acharyas* 
or the aceomxilished ^Tasters legislating 
the rules of our conduct; Salutation to 
the *XTpadhyayas* or the Teachers 
imparting lessons on tlte Siddhantas; Sa~ 
lutation to aU the *8adhits’ or the Saints of 
every region and clime who live, move and 
have their bei^xp for the good of others. 

This five-fold Salutation purging out 
all sins, is the noblest of all px'opitious 
utter anees and the choicest of all blessings 
and benedietiotxs—‘*Nava7eai*a,* 


The Jains, the followers of the ^tna or 
Arihanta, have been a well-known community 
of India They are mostly confined to 
Hindusthan and are numerous particularly in 
the Punjab, Rajputana, Gujrat and some 
Southern Districts of India. They hold a 
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on account of his being born of the Kshatrtyci 
or military clan known as ^ndl or Nu- 
merous refeieiices are also to be found in 
Brdhminical writings about the Ni^anthas 
and their faith. 

Important mention has also been made of 
the Jain System of Philosophy in several of 
the most ancient Indian works. And so far 
its antiquity is concerned, it is now admitted 
on all hands that Jainism is not an off-shoot 
of Buddhism. It had been in existence long 
before Buddhism was conceived. Its indepen- 
dent existence has also been conclusively 
traced out both by external and internal evi- 
dences from various works of high antiquity 
in recent years. Special mention may be 
made of the discovery of a yaina Stupa at 
Mathuri which gives evidence of its existence 
from nearly two thousand years back. It is 
very likely that future researches will throw 
a flood of light on the theory that Buddhism 
is rather a branch of Jainism. From a refer- 
ence to Jainism in the Rtg Veda, it has been 
held that the system in question must have 
been contemporary with the Vedte culture 
or even earlier than the latter. 
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After its supremacy in the East in the 
kingdoms of Magadiia, Anga, and Koshal, 
Jainism flourished both in the South and in the 
West of India. At various epochs, it was the 
State Religion in diflcrent parts of the country; 
and the fact is fully corroborated by the old 
inscriptions, a few of which have only been, of 
late, brought to light and deciphered by the 
scholars and antiquarians of the modern time. 

Jainism is an original system of thought 
and culture, quite distinct from and indepen- 
dent of all other Indian philosophical specu* 
lations. In the words of Dr. Jacobi, '*It (the 
Jain Philosophy) has, truly speaking, a 
metaphysical basis of its own, which secured 
it a distinct position apart from the rival 
systems, both of the Brihmins and of the 
Buddhists.” And it nowgfpes without saying 
that the Jains possess a high claim to the pre- 
servation of the ancient history of India. 

According to the Jains, Truth exists from 
time eternal ; and the world composed of the 
living and the non-living substances, has been 
in existence from all eternity, and undergoing 
an infinite number of variations, produced 
simply by the physical and superphysical 
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powers inherent in the substances. But 
variations must be variations in time. So the 
Jain sages divide this time according to the 
two great cycles, called Avcsarpiiii and 
(Itsarpmi . — Involution and Evolution. The 
idea is that of a serpent in infinite space 
coiled up, so that the tail shall touch the 
head. The world is now moving down this 
serpent from the head to the tail, — this is 
Avasarpini (Involution). When it arrives at 
th6 extremity of the tail, it cannot go on fur- 
ther but it must return , and its progress up- 
wards is Utsarpini (Evolution). Now each of 
these periods is again divided into six eras, — 

(i) . Sukhavia SukhmA. 

(ii) . SuhhmA. 

(iii) . Sitkhama DtikhmA. 

(iv) . Duhhhama Sukkmd, 

(v) . DukhmA, 

(vi) Dukhama DukhniA, 

In every great cycle, twenty-four Tirthan- 
kars appear in the field of action. These 
Tirthankars are not only pure and perfect 
beings and attain nirvAfta as soon as 
they shuffle off their mortal coils, but also 
they lay down rules of conduct for the 
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purification of our hearts and minds and 
establish the iirtha or the order. According 
to the Jains, the first Tirthankara *Rishava 
Deva' of the present era, gave to the world a 
systematic exposition of Truth in all its as- 
pects, both secular and spiritual. He also laid 
down rules of conduct for the proper guidance 
of the church as well as of the laity. Rhhava 
Deva is al^o mentioned in the Hindu Scrip- 
ture, the 'Siimat Bhagvat^ as the second in 
the list of kings, who, towards the end of his 
life, abandoned the world and went about as a 
naked ascetic and rose from manhood to 
divinity by meditation. 'P&rshwanatha*, the 
twenty-third, and 'Mahavira', the twenty- 
fourth, were not founders but they were merely 
reformers like other Tirthankars in different 
ages. On the face of such overwhelming evi- 
dences as can be collated from pages of high 
antiquity, there cannot be any doubt as 
to the existence of Mah&vira or P&rshwatha 
as historical personages. M. Guerinot, in 
the Introduction to his learned Essay on 
Jain Bibliography, indicates the important 
points of difference between the life of 
Mahavira and that of Buddha. 


X 
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warrior race. His mother was Trishalft, sister 
of king Chetaka of VaisAli. Chetaka’s daugh- 
ter Chelani was married to king Shrenika 
or BambhsAra who was a staunch admirer 
and adherent of Mahftvira. Shortly after the 
death of his parents, Mah&vira renounced the 
world and became an ascetic in his 31st. year. 
For the first 12 years, he led a life of aus- 
terities and wandered through various coun- 
tries preaching the truth of Jainism. He 
acquired perfect knowledge in his 42nd. year 
and attained ttirvdna at Pawapuri, a few 
miles from modern Behar, in 52 y B. C. at 
the age of 72. 

He was a senior contemporary of Gau- 
tam Buddha and the countty of Magadha 
and those round about it, were his chief 
spheres of spiritual activity. It is interesting 
to note that both the great preachers, in spite 
of the fact of being contemporaneous, avoid 
mentioning each other in their utterances. 

About two centuries after Mahd,vira's 
death, when Chandra Gupta was the reigning 
Prince, a severe famine, lasting for twelve 
years, visited the country of Magadha. Bha- 
d'rabahu was then the head of the Jain church, 
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snd in view of the gravity of the situa- 
tion be led his disciples towards the south 
(Carn&t country), placing Sthulbhadra in 
4 cbargcof the section that remained behind. 
During this long famine, the Jain monks 
began to forget the SiddMnia ; and towards 
the end of the famine, while Bhadrabfthu 
was still absent in the South, a council assem- 
bled at Patalipuira to collect the canons or the 
sacred texts of the Jains. Gradually the man- 
ners and customs of the church changed and 
the original practice of going abroad naked 
was abandoned The ascetics began to 
wear the ‘White Robe*. On the other hand, 
when the emigrating parly who made the 
rule of nakedness compulsory on all their mem- 
bers, returned to their country after the famine, 
they refused to hold fellowship with those 
that had remained at home, on account of 
their departure from the practices that were 
common before, or to accept the canons 
collected at Pataliputra, declaring that for 
them the canons were lost This led to the 
final separation about the year 82 A. D. 
And thus they were divided into two branch- 
es, the original being styled as ShvetdtH’^ 
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bara, and the other became known as 
Dit'amhatn^ 

The Digambars believe that absolute 
nudity is imperative for perfectness ; while , 
the Shvei&mbarssi&s^xi that perfectness can 
be attained even by those who clothe them* 
selves. The difference really speaking has its 
origin in the idea that a person attaining to 
Ktvala jndn (perfect knowledge) comes no 
longer under the sway of appetites or passions 
and does not therefore require any food or 
clothing. According to the Sbvefdmbars, such 
a holy personage, although he need not wear 
any clothes, does not appear before society 
unclothed but clad in white robes, while the 
Digavibars hold that he does not use any 
clothes and appears before us all nude. 

But this is not the only point of difference 
between the two branches. There are 
also other differences as regards some 
eighty-four minor dogmas, which resulted 
in the production of sectarian literature and 
rules of conduct for the church and the laity. 
One important point of disagreement to be 
noted, is the exclusion of women from the 
Older by the Digambars* As they hold. 
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women cannot attain to salvation ; and they 
arc so strongly biassed in this that they 
take even the Virgin Indy Mall: Kumnrii 
the t9th Tirthankar, not as a female but a 
male. But the hold that both 

men and women arc alike entitled to and 
can actually attain to nirt'Sina. 

Jainism is not a monastic religion 
but truly an evangelic or a missionary 
religion, — religion intended not for the 
ascetics only ( male and female ) but for the 
w'orld at large in which the majority are 
lay people. Some remark that Jainism lack- 
ed in that missionary spirit which gave life 
and scope to early Buddhism. But this view 
is not based on right observation of facts and 
correct interpretation of the Jain religious 
thought and culture. For in the Jain 
canonical rules for the ascetics, it is 
distinctly enjoined that a monk, excepting the 
ChalurmAsyttt or the period of four months 
during the rainy season, should generally 
on no account stay at a fixed place for more 
than one month ; rather he should go on 
wandering from city to city, from village to 
village, preaching the cardinal truths of his 
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faith and doctrine and thus work among the 
laity, for their moral elevation and spiritual en- 
lighteninent. Equal consideration was given to 
both the church and the laity and a Sangha 
vfds accordingly oiganiscd by each 
The charactci istic of a true /tna is most 
aptly expressed by Ratna Shekhara in the 
opening lines of his Sambodhu Saifari, which 
reads as follows : — "No matter, whether he 
is a Shvetdmbara or Digambaroy a Buddha 
or a follower of any other creed, one who has 
realised himself the self-sameness of the soul 
i. e. one who loolcs on all creatures alike his 
own self, is sure to attain salvation.” 

Jainism is a religion universal— its object 
being to help.as it does, alhbeings to salvation 
and to open its arms to all, high or low, by 
revealing to them the real truth The High- 
est Good is found in Moksha or the 

Absolute Release of the soul from the fetters 
of births and deaths. 

The attainment of h'trvAiia is usually pre- 
ceded by development of komla jndn or abso- 
lute and unimpeded knowledge Thi§ is the 
fifth or last kind of knowledge, the other kinds 
of knowledge in the order of developments 
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being ( i ) Mati^ ( ^ ) Srutit (3) Abadkt^ 
(jf) Mamhparyaya. 

The first is intellectual knowledge, derived 
from the peripheral contact of the senses 
with their objects or from mental illumina- 
tion due to observation and inference. The 
secoftd is clear knowledge derived from the 
study of scriptures, books or from the inter- 
pretation of symbols or signs. The third is 
the determinative knowledge of events and 
incidents taking place somewhere beyond the 
range of sense-perceptions. The fourth is the 
knowledge of others' thoughts The first two 
are natural or commonsense knowledge .The 
other three are super-sensuous, knowledge. 
The third is the perception of visible objects 
which proceeds directly from the soul without 
the mediation of sense-organs. Though 
super-sensuous, still it cannot go beyond the 
limits of physical regions ; while the fourth 
goes further beyond and can penetrate into the 
secrets of the heart The last only covers 
everything whatsover, piesent, past or future, 
visible or invisible. It is pure and non 
determinative in its character. The possessor 
of this fifth foim of knowledge is called a 
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Ktvalin Wiicn the soul ftf n KtvnHn leaves 
itn inatcrtnl frame, it out of this 

mundane world and <>r>ars up straight towards 
thehyper-physlcid region the Heaven 

of the Liberated which lie*; at the top of the 
Universe. There it comtnues on to shine for- 
ever in all its purity and perfection. It re- 
mains there in a state of p**rfcci equanimity 
and delight infinite disturbed by nothing. 
And thin in Nirvtna or Mohha, It is, in 
fact, the ahsoiiuc release of the soul from all 
A^am^r-maitcr by the complete decay of the 
causes of bondage and pbysic«il existence. No 
soul is wholly disembodied unless it is thus 
liberated from the Ixirdcn of /Tor me -matter. 
And thin rclc.isc in not the annihilation of 
the soul as the Buddhints hold, nor is it the 
merging of the Individual tvith the Supreme 
wherein it loses its own identity and indi- 
viduality as Shankar, the lion of the VedAn- 
tists, roars, but it is the frvn'$ going beyond 
whence there is no return to Sans&r again 



CHAPTER I. 

JAINISH-ITS PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Conndcration of ilte term Pliiloso^Iiy— ‘At tliey 
widcnttnd it in tlie West. — ^Aristotle, S^enecr end 
Hejel— ‘PKiloBojiliy ae JelineA inA taugkt by tbc Jtnas 
or tbc Vtetora. — Right Knowledge. Right Vieton and 

I 

Right Conduct— The Triune of Jaittiam — Some 
Rudimentary Ideas and Meta^hyaioal Notions. 


We now turn to our enquiry into the 
Philosophy of the Jinas or the Victors — the 
more immediate subject-matter of the present 
treatise. But philosophy is one of those words 
which are often used rather loosely, leading 
to much confusion of thought with legard to 
its real end and import To guard against any 
such misapprehension which a student of 
modern thought and culture might labour 
under, it is important that we should first dis- 
cuss in brief what the West mean by philoso- 
phy and what we the Jains understand by it. 

Aristotle defines philosophy to be the 
“science of principles” or ‘‘first beginnings.” 
Another takes it to mean a "completely 
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unified knowledge”. "Philosophy” according 
to a third, "is the science uf the Absolute,” 
in the sense that it takes the world of 
Nature not as a product of chance but of a 
Single Infinite Power whose activity consists 
in the working out of a plan or purpose in 
the course of which It evolves this world out 
of Itself. Thus has philosophy been vari* 
ously defined by different thinkers of diffe- 
rent ages and climes. 

The Jains, however, teach that philo- 
sophy consists in the voluntary and consistent 
striving, intellectual and moral, manifest 
in the removal of impediments on the way to 
Right Vision into the metaphysics 

of things and thoughts leading to Right 
Knowledge of the world as a 

whole, and of our own function and place — ‘ 
Right Conduct therein with the 

express object of realizing finally the free and 
beatific state of our being-— the ultimate end 
and purpose of all life and activity. 

Taking philosophy, then, as an attempt 
to attain to a free and beatific state of 
being by the virtue of Right Conduct— 
(OTsif ^f^Cer) proceeding from Right Know- 
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ledge ( samyak jn&na ) acquired through 
Right Vision ( samyak darshan ) into the reali- 
ties of things and thoughts, we can ascertain 
befofehand what the principal branches and 
problems of our enquiry will be. We can see 
that there are two fundamental factors of the 
world : (i) Jnua^ the Cogitative Substance or 
the Soul, including the system of finite minds 
either in Nigoda, fixed, fettered, or free, m the 
various gradations of their being , (ii) Ajtva, 
the Non-Cogitative Substance, the Non-living 
or the Non Soul, including objective things 
and processes and the like Hence our en-' 
quiry into philosophy, roughly speaking, will 
branch out into, — 

(i) The Cogitative Substance or Soul 

OMt 

(U) The Non-Cogitative Substance or 
the Non-Soul {s^wa\ and finally, 

(iii) The End or Freedom {moksAa)o{ the 
soul in relation as to how it is attained. 

But from a consideration of these funda- 
mentals, it becomes evident that we have to 
make a frequent use of such metaphysical 
ideas and notions as Dvtuoya (substance), 
Guna (quahty\ Parydya (modality or modi- 
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fication), Karma (action, motion or change 
of relative position ), K&ran ( causality ) 
and the like ; and no consistent result of 
our enquiry into philosophy can be ex- 
pected until appropriate and complete un- 
derstanding has been arrived at in regard 
to these fundamental ideas and notions. But 
an understanding of the content and origin 
of these ideas involves, to a great extent, 
analytical psychology of cognition. 

Furthermore, philosophy, as we have 
seen above, claims to know the relalities as 
they are, and therefore it must proceed 
with the justification of its rights by showing 
what the conditions or means {JPratnAnas) of 
attaining knowledge are, and proving as well, 
that knowledge of realities corresponding to 
the above ideas is within its power and com- 
petence. Otherwise, instead of explaining 
the relations which the ^iifas and Ajivas 
bear to each other, it will go on only 
dogmatising, sometimes sinking into the 
lower level of scepticism and agnosticism, 
or at other times rising into pseudo-ratio- 
nalism— -only to add to the impediments of 
which there are plenty already to obscure 
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our right vision into realities of ideas and 
ideals and forge thereby fresh links to the 
chains of misery that tie us down to the 
mires of this suffering world. But to avoid 
such pitfalls and to know the realities in con- 
formity with the rules and canons required 
to be observed in the acquirement of a 
correct knowledge, we must proceed from 
such and other notions and ideas as form 
the subject-matter of the next chapter. 
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We have already seen that Right Vision, 
Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct are 
the thiee principal departments of our 
philosophical enquiry. 

But in dealing with these, as we have 
remarked, we have often to-make use 
of such and certain fundamental ideas 
or notions as are not only the necessary 
forms according to which we ourselves 
must conceive things but* which must 
also be regarded as necessary forms and 
relations of the things themselves. Fof 
in thinking, to be more clear, we think 
something about a thing and what we 
think about a thing is that Jt has powers 



predicaments. 

of producing effects ( ) in other 
things, and stands in certain relations to 
them. For finite things exist and mani- 
fest their existence by acting and re- 
acting, thereby exercising causality ( ) 

on one another ; we distinguish these 
powers of action and re-action by the 
effects which they mutually produce, and, 
it goes without saying that we call these 
powers as their qualities ( ^ ). But the 
degree of the effect which a thing pro- 
duces on other things depends on certain 
relations in which it stands in regard 
to them i. e. relations of time and space 
( "RRl and XRariT9T )• Then, again, 
we cannot think of any change or 
any action excepting as tending towards 
the realisation of some particular end or 
idea. It is true that some hold that 
all actions and changes arc due to the 
blind operation of material forces and 
fortuitous concourse of atoms and molecules 
yrithout any idea or end to realise ; but 
there are -also other angles of vision 
which find reason as underlying all pheno- 
mena. From this . point of view we see 


Cftusality. 


Quality. 


Idea, End or 
Puiposc. 
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Hi g h e s t 
Good— Free- 
dom 


Merit and 
Dement. 


Predicates— 
how deter- 
mined. 


that all actions and changes are co-ordinated 
accoiding to a plan made to co-operate 
in such a way as to realise a purpose or an 
end. If it IS the case, it must be that the 
end is something good and the subordinate 
ends must be such as to lead towards the 
realisation of the Highest Good or Freedom 
(WR3T, or ftssjSsttr ). Bui 

all this involves such questions as, What is 
good^ virtue or merit ( ) and What is 

Bad^ vice or demerit ( tficr ), and finally, How 
a man should regulate his life and thought 
i. e. What would constitute Right Conduct 
( ) for the realisation of the 
Highest Good or Freedom ? 

Having perceived, however, that a thing 
acts in a certain way upon other things, 
we integrate the idea of the thing by acts 
of judgments and thenceforth we think 
of them as attributes inherent in the thing , 
but in order to express this fact we put 
them into conception of the thing by an act 
of judgment and we call them Categories, 
Predicates or Predicaments 6y pre-eminence. 

Now the thing or the subject, which 
the predicates are ascribed to, is styled 
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as and included among the fundamental 
pradtcamenis or categories for convenience. 

We call it substance or reality by 

1.1 1 ‘..t. ■ 5 ’*^ 

which we mean that it is Sat i. e., it has tripartite m- 

... . ... r diCtHions. 

an independent existence of its own for 
its characteristic indication ( ) 

Sat is, again, defined as what persists in and 
through its own qualities and modifications 

^tr§iTmq it 

{Sal) is further characterised as standing 
under, supporting and holding together as 
well, the attributes or qualities ( ^ ) and 
modifications (udns) revealed in the forms of 
origination or effects (^rcin^), and destruction 
disintegration — (sqq) in and through which 
the substance asserts and maintains its 
own existence and continuance ( ) as 
perceived during the course of its interaction 
with other things 

Thus the characteristic indication of Defimti os 
Substance being as such, we may define (d Substance 
it as the underlying entity (^sq) which 
itself, remaining essentially the same in and 
through all its modes of being, gives 
support and connection to all its qualities, 
modalities and the like. 



fii) 


(in) Moda- 
lity. 
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Quality (^) of a substance is its 'power 
of producing effects of changes in othef 
things through time and space. It is ever- 
present in the substance. Neither being 
found to be without the other, they both 
stand in the rehtion of iiwariabU eon'- 
eomiiance or simulimiety (^ntrsf) with one 
another, instead of being in reltUhn of 
‘aniecodmee and consequence in time (HH?- 

Modality or Modification (tr^fir) again, is 
the successive variation in the atomic 

arrangement and configuration which a 
thing undergoes in the course of time and in 
space. 

Now Substantiality, Quality and Modesty 
being, in short, the three characteristic indi- 
cations of substance so called, qua&ty and 
modality are also at times considered 
as substances under, certain circumstances 
and relations when each of these three is 
thus characterised again with the tri-partite 
indications of substance. The Jain teachers, 
however, have come to the enumeraUon in 
general of nine categories or predicaments 
by pre eminence as in the following,— 
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L yi(9/i(?ter)--*Cogitativesubstauce, Soul, 
Self or Subject is that which has Intel/tfence 
for its chaiacteristic indication. It 
is marked out from Ajiva (^^)-«>Non- 
cogitative substance, Non-soul, Not-self or 
Object by knowing consciousness which 

essentially belongs to the Jwa only. This 
individual Jwa is not all-pervading, nor is it 
only one in number ; neither is it abso- 
lutely eternal or unchangeable ; nor is it 
absolutely non-eternal or transitory. It is 
innumerable in number and is both eternal 
and non eternal in accordance with the view- 
point we take to look at these. 

This yvua exists in the germinal state in 
the form of what is technically called Nigoda 
it contracts or expands, as the 
requirements may be, to fit in with the 
corporeal frames it takes on at different 
stages of its migratory existence in 
order to ehjoy pleasures or suffer from 
pains. In order to reap what it sows, 
it migrates here, there and everywhere 
through the processes of repeated births, 
developments and deaths. On account of 
its ever striving to bieak off the fetters of 
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ft}TheFreed 

ftva. 


<a) The Fet- 
tered Jtva. 


Which IS 
classified 
again into, 


(i)The.y/«it. 

V'emand 


bondage and attain to a free and beatific 
state of being by means of the Truioe 
Gems (^sra^), the Jiva is held to be 
constitutionally free and essentially all bliss 
It is potentially divmt in the sense 
that it attains to Divinity or Perfection in 
the end when it shines in all its glory and 
effulgence beyond all thought/and speech near 
the regions of Aioka, 

Now there are an infinite number of these 
y«b«j^filling the entire space and void of the 
universe and are mainly grouped into,— 

(A) Freed are those beings who 

have attained to divinity and become sblf~ 
conscious and self-luminous near the hyper- 
physical regions : and, 

(B) Fettered are those who are 

still bound down with the chains of ^an»a 
either on Earth, in Heaven, or in Purgatory. 

These fettered ^ipas are again sub* 
divided into (i) Sthdvara and (ii) Tros, 

(i) SiMifara are those which 

m 

are devoid of all power of locomotion 
and have only one organ of sense, viz, 
that of touch ( isisl ). E^rth, water, fire, 
air and all those that come within the 
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range of the vegetable kingdom, are knowo 
as Jioas belonging to the Sthdvara class. 
Symptoms of life in these Saprdn Sihdvar 
( ) or living fixtures consist, 
amongst other phenomena, in re^onsrveness 
which evidently involve memory as dis* 
played in the mental activity of feeling, 
cognition and ne-dognitton 

(ii) TrOs ^ivas — ^are those who have the 
power of locomotion and are grouped into 
four kinds according to the nature and 
number of the sense*organs they m'e 
possessed of. The four kinds of Tras 
are 

(a) those that have the organs of touch 

and taste, and ) e g., leeches, 

worms, etc. 

(b) those that have three organs sueh as 
touch, taste and smell, 

and ) e g., ants, lice, etc 

(c) those that have organ of sight 

( ) in addition to the above three 

organs, e g, bees, scorpions, etc. — 

(d) and, lastly, those that have all the 

above four organs in addition to that of 
the hearing ( ) This last kind of 

^7 
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yk/as includes birds, acquatics, animals and 
human beings and all those that people 
Heaven, Earth and Purgatory. 

II. Ajiva ( )— Non-cogitative sub- 

stance, Non -soul, Not-self or the Object is 
all what is absolutely bereft of all inteUi- 

^encCt and consequently of the tripartite 

» 

modes of consctottsness. This A/wa. or Noa- 

cogitative substance is of five kinds, viz 
(il Pitdgala signifies what dei>doJfS fully 
only to be dissolved again. — It is that 
kind of dead dull ponderable ( matter, 
which is qualified with touch, taste, smell 
and colour. It is found to exist generally 
in two modes of being (a) Ann (ito) — 
atom, and (b) Skandha -compound. 

When the dead and dull matter exists in the 
last indissoluble stage where the ingredients'* 
admit of no further analysis, it is c&lled* 
anu or atom. And 5^0»</^«-compound is 
the natural conglomeration of ^iic^/*atoms 
under chemical and physical laws. It is 
these Pudga^-saxm'e that incessantly en- 
ter and leave our bodies and are infinitely 
more numerous than the Jivas, Karma is a 
kind of fine PiM^al-oixm&, 
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The Pudgala'TBSLVLtx is also classified in 
the following manner according to other 
modes of its being : — 

(a) Sthula-Sihula the 

Grossest of the gross^ as, for example, logs of 
wood or blocks of stone ; f.e., solids which 
c&n be tut into equal parts. 

(b) Sthuta ( ^9^ ) or the Gross-simple, 
milk or water, i. e., liquids, which are 
restorAble to their original mass-forms even 
after their measurable divisions. 

(c) Sthula-suhshma ( ) or the 

Compound of the gross and the fim (e.g. gases 
which is visible in the light of the sun or the 
moon but cannot be caught ; as for example 
smokes and the like) 

(d) Sukshma-Sthuia ( ) or the 
Compound of the fine and the gross is 
what is not visible to the eye but is per- 
ceptible by the auditory or olfactory nerves ; 
as, for example, music and smell. 

(e) Sukskma ( ’QJR ) or the Fine. 

(f) SuhskmaSnkskma or the 

Finest of the fine^ the ultimate atoms 
^ich admit of no further divisions. These 
finest of the fine, are mere simples as oppos. 
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ed to compounds and like joints have posi- 
sions but no magnitude, 

(ii). Dharma or Dkarm^stxk&ya is that 
simple imponderable substance by the 

virtue of which bodies are able to move. 
Dharma here seems to be a reality, corres- 
ponding to the Rajajs (^irei) of the Silnkhya 
pbilosopbyr helping to the mobility of mate- 
rial things. 

(iit). AdHarma or Adh'irmdsfikdya is 
that simple imponderabfe substance 

by the virtue of which bodies are able to be 
at rest. Adharma^ like Dharma^ appears to 
be a reality corresponding to the Tamai'ilFK^i 
of Uie Sdnkhya philosophy tending to bring 
things'to a rest. 

(iv) . AkAsk or Space is the uncontained 
container of all that exists. 

(v) KAl or Time is what reveals itself in 
a senes or succe<36ion of events or changes. 
It is in the course of time that things wear 
out, unfold themselves or undergo changes 
It is this time that is conventionally divided 
and termed as moments, minutes, hours and 
the like for which reason it is technically 
called KalanAtmak Kdl, 
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III, Punya or Virtue or deeds of merit 
is Uiat which helps the Jiv.i in his enjoy- 
ment of health, weatUi and pleasures 

IV, Pd/ff,orVice or deeds of demerit is that 
nhichadds to the patnand sufTcring of the Jiva. 

Y. or Influx, infection or trans- 

mutation of /’u^tfApariicIcs into the soul, — 
The pHftgai particles, which are foreign to 
the soul, find their way into the soul through 
mind, speech and other sense organs and 
thus cause discoloration of the latter giving 
rise to love, hatred, and the like. 

Vf. Bandka or bondage Is the wfong 
identification of the soul with the Non-soul 
owing to the atomic transmutation of the 
latter into the former. 

VII. Samhar is the gradual cessation of 
this influx into the soul along with the deve- 
lopment of knowledge. 

VIII. A’^rjard is the aksoluit purging of 
the soul of dll matters foreign to it. 

IX. Moksha is the Freedom of the 
sou) from the fetters of the bondage due to 
matters alien to it. 

The above is but a general statement 
with reference to the nine categories or 
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predicaments as taught by the Jain teachers. 
As to their details we shall see later on in 
their proper plac^. Some, however, taking 
Punya and P&pa under Bandha hold that 
categories are only seven in number. Others 
again leaving .aside the moral categories 
begining with P&pA and Pnnya opine that 
there are only six Pad&rthas or Predicaments 
viz : yivot Put^al, Dharmt, Adharm, 
Akdsk atiA K&ltt, But, be that as it may 
the question is : what do we know of these 
categories ? And in this is involved another 
question ; what is 'knowledge? Unless we 
satisfy ourselves in regard to this it would 
be difficult for us to precisely state what we 
understand by these categories, a right 
vision into the metaphysics of which, we 
are told, will bring on right knowledge 
of the verities of thlbught and lif; hoping 
in the right regulation of ouf conduct for 
the attainment of Freedom*— the SifMWWii 
Bomm of all life and living. 



CHAPTER III. 


KNOWLEDGE AND ITS FOBMS. 

Tlic Corrclitiviiy of Jtv* uid Ajtvm — Peltiity o( 

Kaowlciltc. — Scl£ and tlic Het*ial£ — Consetousseat and 
tti Onfm—KaowlcJga and itB GrowtK. Definttiona o£ 

Rtglit Vstton and Riglit Knowledge — ^Different £>mw 
of Knowledge and tlie Posstbtlity of tlie Kevala 
JauM.~~‘Kcvalinie the Ideal Real — Pure Intuittona — the 
trnc eharaetcriitie of Real Pratyaleaha. 

To begin with knowledge, therefore, we 
must first see as to how do we become cons- 
cious of the Self and the Not-Self* what 
we are and what we see, /tear, tmte, touch 
or smell. 

A sifting analysis of the contents of our comiativitr 
knowledge of the world as a whole makes it Uption of 

the world- 

pretty clear that we can arrange our ideas /*»« and 

Ajtva 

relating to the same under two pairs of con-~ 
trasted alternatives, Jwa and Ajiva, as com- 
plementary aspects of reality, each of which 
suggests the other by a dielectic necessity and 
combines with the other into one more complex 
conception. Now these two contrasted alter- 
natives are but two conditions of thought : 

All thinking implies a subject which thinks — 

Cogitative principle or Soul. But as all 
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thinking is thinking of sofnething^ it means 
that it requires a material on which the 
thought-activity is exercised and a fortiori 
therefore, it implies an object which is discri- 
minated and understood by thought. Thus 
we can neither imagine a subject or a 
thinking principle without an object to think 
upon, or a world without conceiving a cogi- 
tative principle as thinking it. And this is 
how we become conscious of the Self or 
Subject and the Not-Self or Objeet. 

And from this it is evident that cons- 
ciousness arises only from the action and 
inter-action of the Self and Not-Self as such ; 
and constituted as we are, our knowledge 
must therefore begin with sensations from 
the peripheral contact of the senses with 
their respective objects, and consists in 
the interpretation of the sensations which 
they arouse in us ; for, merely having sensa- 
tions and feelings would not constitute know- 
ledge. Therefore the knowledge of a thing 
is the interpretation and understanding of 
the sensation in such a manner as would 
correspond to the existing relations between 
the self and the Not-Self and other sur- 
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rounding things, the fundamental forms of 
which are called categories. It is thus 
quite apparent that interpretation precedes 
knowledge and the more accurate the inter- 
pretation of the sensation, tiie more correct 
would be the knowledge thereof. When 
the sensations, caused in us by the powers in- 
herent in the objects in contact with the 
peripheral extremities, are interpreted and 
■ understood quite in accordance with the forms 
and relations in which they subsist and 
for which they are called categories, we 
come to know* them as objective relations. 
NaA. when this is done in perfect accord- 
dance with the instructions imparted by the 
Teacher ( ^ ), without which a correct 
interpretation is held to be impossible, abso- 
lute faith ( ) in the instruction ( i. e. in 

knowledge produced by the imparted 
teaching) is called 'Right-Vision* 

— the basis of Right Knowledge. And 
the knowledge which embraces concisely 
or m details the predicaments, as they are 
in themselves, is called 'Right Knowledge’ 
( ), and without which Right Con- 

durt ( ^j^RT^ir ) is impossible. 
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Now knowledge is of five different forms, 
such as, (i) Matt ( ?|f?r )i (2) Sruti ( ^5% ), 

(3) Abadhi (4) Mamparyaya (iT 4 |;q^) 
(5) and Keval ( ). Thus,— 

Mail is that form of knowledge by 
which Jiva ( ) cognises an object 
through the operation of the sense-organs, ail 
hindrances to the formation of such know- 
ledge being removed. 

(2) Sruti is the clear knowledge formed 
on some verbal testimony of the Omnis- 
cient, all obstruction to the formation of 
such knowledge being removed. 

(3) Avadhi is the knowledge in the form 
of recognition of particular physical occur- 
rences that happened in some time past, 
all obstruction to the way being removed ; 

(4) Manaparyaya is the knowledge 
of what is in others* thoughts, originating, 
as it does, from the removal of hindrances 
to the formation of such knowledge. 

(5) Keval is the pure unimpeded 
knowledge — ^knowledge absolute, which pre- 
cedes the attainment of Nirvdna, It is 
characterised by ammscUnce^ transcending all 
relativity of discursive thought involving' 

^6 
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the idea of succession and series. Being 
devoid of every sort of ratiocinative ele- 
ment, we may call it ^IntwUiori power. By 
Intuitive knowledge we mean, of course, 
what we get by a single stroke of cognition, 
unadulterated by any of the processes of repre- 
sentation. As for us, finite beings, condition- 
ed naturally by the relativity of thought, 
we cannot have this sort of cognition ; 
because a careful analysis of the psychological 
processes seems to show that by virtue of the 
frame and constitution of our mind, in every 
cognition which we can have, both the pre- 
sentaiive and the representative elements 
are, as it were, inseparably blended together. 
Indeed, some philosophers may hold the quite 
opposite view and affirm that we can perceive 
objects directly by our senses and that forma- 
tion of the percept requires no help of repre- 
sentation. But, surely, we can meet them in the 
language of Kant by saying that mere sensa 
tions, unalloyed with any reactionary and 
representative processes, are as good as noth- 
ing, because they are no better than manifold 
of senses quite undifferentiated and homoge- 
neous in character. But this— though an im 
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possibility for us — is nevertheless possible 
for an Omniscient Being who has 

attained to perfection and Divinity. In 
fact, we may go so far as to say that the 
opposite — a discursive knowledge — is in- 
conceivable for Him by virtue of His 
very nature. Unless we deny the very 
existence of such a being it must necessarily 
follow that as perfect knowledge means 
infinite knowledge, bis knowledge embraces 
the whole sphere of thought and covers 
the whole span of time. Being immortal and 
eternally present, for him the present vanishes 
not in the past, nor the future shoots out from 
the womb of futurity ; but all offer them- 
selves as Ever-present. For him everything is 
eternal Now. In short, He is above time, be- 
cause the question of time comes in where 
there is a succession of events or changes. 
But changes are not possible to an Eternal 
Being ; for, all changes are in Him as 
it were, but He is not changed For 
him there is no succession, but an eternal 
and everlasting Present Now this being 
the case what necessarily follows are the 
facts. The mind which is at once perfect 
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I 


is not merely objective nor merely objective, 
but absolute It is the measure of all things, 
the central and comprehensive reality. Such 
a mind, such a man, such a Kevalin 
we need hardly add, is not the man in the 
street nor the man in the making, but the 
ipind, the man whose cardinal characteristics 
are Pure Intuitions or Transcedental per- 
ce ptions ( VRsm ). Indeed such a man, 
such a Kevalm is the ideal of all aspira- 
tions, the fountain-head of truth and wisdom. 
In short, he is named, God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EPISTEMOLOGY AMD LOGIC. 


Furtliereonnjcnittoa o£ Gw Pzoetim ^ KaowU|f. 
*-~J«dgniciit and «ta TItrea Elameata— Rvlti and Caaoai 
vLiek a Judgnaat akould oWy. — laaufiietaBey oldit 
Pareaj^tual SonrcaoCKnewladga^Hanea oGiar Sautan 
of Kaowtadga. 

In the preceding pages we have discussed 
Re-capittt- that Knowledge implies a Subject or a think- 
ing principle which knows and an Object on 
which it exercises its knowing power. We 
have seen also that to know an object 
is to know the relations it bears to Self 
and other surrounding things as well. 
We have also seen the particular forms of 
knowledge which the Jain savants teach 
in their own peculiar way. We have seen 
further that the last form or the Keval 
jndna is not only a form of knowledge but a 
source of knowledge as well, free from all 
mediate processes It now behoves us to 
enquire as to what other possible sources of 
knowledge we are ordinarily aware of. 

It is but a truism to say that you and I 
depend upon our mind to know the world. 



epistemology and logic. 

I 

This implies that we are dependent upon 

our organs of perception and upon our ability 

to re-organize the data of perception into the Srale^ 

o r Atis or 

system we call Knowle^e^ To know, we are inmiyas, 
neccesarily dependent on our sense organs ; 
for, without them the world would be to us a 
perfect blank. Rob us of our eyes, of our 
ears, touch and the like, how little should we 
know of the world in which we live, move 
and have our being I But inspite of such a 
bold and an undeniable piece of evidence in 
this matter-of-fact world, there crops up 
a question as to the trustworthiness of 
these our evidences of the sense organs-— 
the channels of our perception. We all non^. 
know how the sages and philosophers of 
yore differed widely from one another in 
placing their reliance on these channels of 
perception in their quest of truth. Some 
went even so far as to urge all manner of 
evidence to bring in question the absolute 
trustworthiness of the senses , others held it 
to be the only anthpritative source of 
knowledge. In these days of modern 
culture and refinement we can have indeed 
little patience with those who seriously urge 
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such evidence to be absolutely reliable. 
A little reflection, however, will be suffi- 
cient to convince anyone that, really speak- 
ing, we are not wholly justified in having 
such attitude of mind as just referred to. 
For in this are involved grave questions 
of vital issues and far-reaching conse- 
quences in all forms of philosophical specu- 
lation. If we remember aright, experi- 
ence shows on many an occasion that the 
evidences of the senses are not wholly and 
entirely reliable. We have not only illusions 
and dreams but some of us are colour blind 
even. Beside**, there are many things in 
heaven and earth which escape our visions 
sense perceptions There are many things 
which lie hidden from our view either by 
being too big or too small to come within the 
range of our direct perception We have 
not seen the globe as a whole nor have we 
visualised the chemical atoms. Now if these 
be the things whose existence we never per- 
ceive but infer, how many — ^perhaps infinitely 
many — are there whose existences escape 
our notice and knowledge and thus keep 
clear for fresh inquiries and discoveries ! 
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Then, again, you and I perceive obiccts 
and so we know them. But how do we know 
them! Cleaily because they make impics- 
sions onourbrains through the senses and thus 
give rise to certain processes and states in 
our mind ; and the question is whether we 
have only mental processes and states and 
not the real objects with which they do not 
correspond at all like an image in a mirror 
and the real object imaged. This world of 
ours gives rise to perceptions with which they 
cannot be identified The image of the book 
is evidently not the book itself. If you 
shut your eyes, the image of the book vani- 
shes, but the book existing objectively 
in space does not. Supposing, again, that 
you go away to a certain distance from where 

the book lies and look back from there 
at it, surely the image of the book will be 

smaller and smaller as you go away from it 
farther and still farther and look back at it from 
time to time. Clearly you see the book as it 
does appear to you and not the book as it 
really is. And thus the whole thing grows 
at once perplexing and irritating ; and you 
are irresistibly led to the question — what 
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fvould be the nature of this knowledge and 
how do we come to it ? 

It would be well to state at the very 
outset that this our knowledge is not 
perception only as such : it consists also 
of 'Judgment.' It is true that, speaking 
psychologically, knowledge exists in the 
form of perception and this may indeed 
seem to involve a contradiction. But on 
a little reflection it is found to involve 
no such thing. For, all instances of know- 
ledge perform the same office as a 
Judgment does. To take, for example, the 
case of a baby. When the baby stretches 
forth its tiny arm towards some object 
-—say, a red ball hanging at a distance 
before its eyes, — we have something very 
much akin, to be sure, to an adult's 
request that the given object be brought 
to him. Here the baby does not, by 
words of mouth, ask us to get it the 
red ball ; but for its intellectual companion 
it has said something fully. So in fact 
though no request is expressed in words, still 
the attitude of the baby does not fail to 
be construed as a request, and in fact it is 
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so con<$trtied by its tntcllcciunl conipanioi 
In other \vords, we may say, as we h.ave 
done before, that all knowicdpfc would take 
some form of Judgment, be \t expressed in 
words or by implication 

Thus the question as to the nature of 
knowledge ultimately resolves into the 
question with regard to the nature of Judg- 
ment, and a final answer can be given by 
analysing it into its component elements. By 
an ttemtKt of Judgment is meant tohaiever 
it r.ecetsary io tit being a JuIgmenJ from 
our point of vient as an inierpteter. 
There arc three such elements in a Judg- 
ment. A Judgment to be as such must 
have an object to be interpreted ; for, an 
interpretation of nothing whatsoever is no 
intcipretatton at all. So, one of the ele- 
ments involved in interpretation is the object 
to be interpreted. This must be given to us. 
It must stand there revealed to us. This 
object of knowledge is termed as the given. 
The second element is the actual interpreta- 
tion itself. To deny this would involve self- 
contradiction. Thirdly, we have, as the 
final element of Judgment, those taws or 
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canons that a Judgment must obey in order 
that it might be true. A good and correct 
Judgment has some responsibility, and this 
responsibility takes .on the form of rules, 
laws and canons that a Judgment must obey, 
or else be an untrue or false claimant of the 
respective demands. To disobey these rules 
would, therefore, be tantamount to treason to 
knowledge itself. 

We have already dwelt on the first two 
elements of Judgment. We are now to deal 
with the third one, or the laws and canons 
for the formation of correct Judgment. 

Students of Indian systems of thought 
all know that the word pramdna ( WP® ) 
originally meant an instrument of measure- 
ment— from mdn-to measure and /fw-forth. 
It may be translated as a measured, stand- 
ard authority. 

But the pramdna which serves as a 
means ( ) of determination pro- 
duces pramth which means accurate 

or right knowledge, just as sddkan (means) 
produces siddkt (truth or certainty). 
This pramdna is a means of infor- 
mation and determination and has variously 
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been admitted, divided anti defined from differ- 
ent j>ojnt«! of view Uy different eagres and 
scholars of different atic*; and dimes to suit 
their rc'^pcctive systems of thought 

Whoever has a little acquaintance with 
the different Indian systems of thought 
knows full well that the followers of the 
Ch&rvAka School admit of but one source 
of knowledge, vir. Experience, i. e. sense- 
perception (tlTTtJ), contemptuously rejecting 
the other sources, sis. Inference, {’cr?»nT), 
Testimony (si^). Tradition (Qfro), Impli- 
cation Probability (qSTSf) and Non- 

entity {xrwrt),w’hich arc warranted in drawing 
from facts of experience. Little indeed do 
we know what is really taught hy the Sage 
Brihaspati^ the oldest propoundcr of the most 
uncompromising tnnteri.tliRm and thorough 
going Epicuranism or whence he drew his 
inspiration to rely solely on sense perception 
or facts of actual experience and to overlook 
other logical inferences and the like which 
have been in vogue from time immemorial , 
for, where we perceive smoke we infer at 
once the fire there, or, when a reliable per- 
son informs any one that there are fruits he 
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requires on the bank of the iiver, he 
runs to the place and plucks fruits. Thus, 
Infcrcrncc and Testimony along with others 
have ail along been held to be valid 
sources of knowledge. But, curiously enough, 
the ChArvdikas question the validity of 
these. And so far \vc could gather from the 
fragments of this philosophy, scattered here 
and there in the different systems of thought 
and as collated by M&dhav4chirya in his 
Sarvttdarsknna Samgrahut he begins his 
enquiries into Epistemology with such 
startling questions as, what is the value of 
Inference ? How can ever its conclusions be 
certain ? 

The most elementary form of conclusion 
must invariably have three terms— two ex- 
tremes and a reason, mark or middle term 
(^5* To give a conclusion, the 

middle-term or mark (^q[, fiqp or 
must be universally and unconditionlly con* 
nected with the major-S&dhya ( 
on one side i.e., according to the phraseology 
of European logic must be distrtbuttl^ 
and on the other side with the minor term* 
pahska ( twr). But what evidence can we 
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ever have that t!ie connection between the 
( 91V| ) and the middlf ur sipi 
(nn^i or fw) is necessary' and universal ? 
For,— 

(a) Sense*perception (tinm) cannot 
prove n in as much as universal connection 
is not a fact of exfrrieRfe, Experietice 
can give only one particular fact and 
that only of the present moment and not 
of the long past nor of the distant future. 
The eye by fact of its exercising its func- 
tional activity only in Ihe present reveals 
the objectivity of a particular thing here and 
nottf. But a universal truth goes inftnitcly 
be)*ond what the eye can give. Henc» 
s^nse-perception cannot prove any nccessaiy 
connection between the tHajor (mwr) and the 
*minor (tni)— any universal proposition or 
(mfg n^trr) I 

(b) But here a prima facie objection 
might be vaised to the effect tltat perception 
btlng'both internal and external it iiiriudes 
intuition of reason which gives ncccs 
s*y and universal irdth. *Not even that/ 
thunders forth the thorough-going material- 
ist; *there is no such thing as intuition 
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or internal perception. For mind has no 
perception except through the isenses and 
therefore external. It is interesting to 
compare the Ch&rv&kas with Reid and 
Hamilton, who on the one hand deny the 
possibility of internal intuition of universal 
truths, and Mill and Comte on the other hand 
who reject all *Introspective knowledge' 
as ever possible. 

(c) Then again, *'Inferen€e” says the 

Indian materialist, “cannot give it; for 

Inference iteelf always requires 

universal proposition affirming the connec* 

tion between the major and the mid^ 

as universally true." For example when 

we say that a man is mortal : Socrates is a 

man and therefore mortal, we are assqoiing 

a necessary connection between humanity 

and mortality But— the possibility of sdch 

a connection, at l^ast of our knowing such a 

« 

connection, even if it existed, js just what we 
requii'e to prove. Thus we can see that mere 
Inference cannot prove it ; for it is oidy 
assumed To say that the connection, 
though assumed yet makes inference possible 
is to argue in a circle. And hence we cannot 
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arrive ai universal truths by means ol infer- 
ence It is important note to here 

that J. S. Mill bases his ilicory of reason- 
ing on universal propositions. But are these 
axioms themselves proved ? No, rc«isoning 
assumes them— they being mere generali- 
sations from facts of experience. But this 
cannot yield absolute certainty. 

(d) Nor Tcftimovy can prove it For 
the validity and troth of Te^fwwny depends 
on Inferenu. Movcover Testimony itself 
depends on a middle term ( fajy or ) 
in another sense vir. the language used ; 
in as much ns Uic meaning of the language 
used and its corrcspundcnce with reality is 
always uncertain. To illustrate the import, 
we have the communic«ition of the old 
man with the child, neither understanding 
the other's language. Hence absolute 
cetiainiy can never be founded on authority, 
we ctmnot accept the- ip$e dexit of Manu 
even And if Testimony could convey 
universal truth, yet there could be no 
knowledge ol universals to one who had, 
not himself received the testimony of one 
already in the know of them. But where is 
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such thinkers .t*. ChftrvAkas so that it ni»;[ht 
serve as an warning to the foolish people 
from taking* faKc knowledge for true : for it 
is said 

TTOiujpt tm\a^ i 

^1^ 13III5« tqmiTfwT I 
-^The myivatdre. 

Such is the trend of the Chilrvftfcas* 
argument who adroit only one ^ratftSno. 
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And \%hilc the Buddhists and the VatsAe- 
sAsk^ts admit of only two PtanAnas vi?. JflS,oSn^ 
Ptrctption and Inftrtncf ( and ), bV *o " h c r 

ihi; SAnkAyn Sdiool ackiiowicdjjcs thiec Indian thou 

RhI. 

1 c. Testimony f ) in addition to 
the previous iwo. The Schooi of the 
Nyiya Philosophy adds Atio/oj^v ( ) 

to the above three and thus admits of 
/our on\y. The Ptabhikat School accepts 
Implkatior. as «tn additional means 
and thus agrees to five PfamAnas. The 
two Mitn&nsakas, Pun’a and Vttara 
and grant six. adding Non-existence 
; and finally, the PourAntkas 
taking Tradition (^fB'Sl) and Probabihiy 
( ) into consideration, acknowledge 
that the sources of knowledge arc after all 
eight in number. 

The scholiasts have, however, defined 
these means of knowledge variously. But 
they all agree substantially to the follow- 
ing:— 


(i) Sense-perception { VRUVi ) — Know- 

1 j j • , f. , Sense-per- 

ledge derived directly from the peripheral ception. 
contact of the sense-organs with their corres 
ponding objects. 
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(2) Inference ( ) — Knowledge 

born of the apprehension of an unseen mem- 
ber from ah invariable association (sinfifi) by 
the perception of another known member. 

(3) Analogy Knowledge from 

the recognition of likeness based on resem- 
blance i.e. from the detection of the points of 
identity and difference through the process 
of comparison and recognition of similarity 
with something well-known before. 

(4) Verbal Testimony (ajs^) — Know- 
ledge derived from the pronouncements of 
authoritative persons who have sensed 
truthsr&s it were. 

(5) Implication ( ) — Such know* 

ledge as can be determined of a thing not 
itself perceived, but implied by another 

(6) N on-entity (qm?) — Knowledge aris- 
ing from the cognition of absence or Neffi- 
tion or Nm-hetng as we conclude from 

I 

the fact that Deva Datta is not in the hous^ 
that he must have gone out. 

(7) Tradition — Knowledge gain- 

ed from such accounts, legendary or otherwise, 
which have been handed down to generation 
to generation from time immemorial. 
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(S) Vroh.ibiiuy (iT*lT5) — Knowledge ac- 
crumc from the pcreepiion of equivalence 
as in the in«;ianc«‘ of twelve pcnccs making 
up a shiJIijtg 

The aht^venre ilu» eight clarified sources 
of information h) means of which they gener- 
ally determine the accuracy of know ledge. 
And it is interesting to nine ih.ii Jain teach- 
ers do neither admit them all, nor do they 

agree to these definitions. They admit of only 
* 

two firatndKrtS'z one is Otteef or /wrnr- 
diatr Perrejtfioti ( HTtn? •sJt’T ) which has 
been discussed at length under Kevai 
Sj1*t) as a form of knowledge ; and iIjb other 
is In4htt( or Mediate Peree/diott (trft^J Tp’f) 
which is generally explained by the peri- 
pheral contact of the senses with their respec- 
tive objects 

The reason why knowledge born of the 
contact of jthe senses with their respective 
objects which is ad- 

mitted on all hands to be derived through 
the Direct means ( W5I?l TOIW ) has been 
considered by the Jain Sages to be Indirect 
or Mediate ( ) is best explained when 
we take into our analytic consideration of the 
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states and processes of the psychology of 
cognition of extra-mental realities. 

Knowledge born of the contact of the 
senses with their corresponding objects 
( «r^TJ3r ) is not direct. 
There are, remark the Jam Psychologists, 
five intermediatory stages from sense 
to thought : viz. (a) Van/yandvagraha 
( ), (b) Arthdvagraha 

(c) Ihd ( ^ ), (d) Avaya ( ) and 
(e) Dkdrand as will be presently 

explained. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRAmKSHA IS REALLY PAR0K5HA. 

TK* J«\n Jmtnnen to PratyiV«tit 

PrtBKO "“IDirrtt P» wjifAon »» r#*U> Itiirfct."" A«tl> • 
fti of tl«e P^yc^olo^«Ml Proton** of Coj!n»tIon.~*Tlir 
Dtfiirmtt StRjM "Ffos^ to TKoosVl "“Proof o! l!\» 

Tnitfc tnJ VoWIly of tl»p Jua Point of Vi#* 
ttstoout 'Pr«t%«l*J»*’ it Mslly *P*"olt»ti»* 

While tU'JCussmii tht. questions of cpis* 
icmolo^jy aiul 1oi*ir itt ilu* prcvtotis chapter, 
we have seen how the *!ifft rent schools of 
Indian ihou£!lu suh<;(.inti«ttiv ntjrcc as to 
the character of the .lifferent instrument*, 
of knowlcdj'e. And so far the charactci- 
istic indication, speri dl) of the Direct Per- 
ception {vffSTf xm\^), IS concerned, we have 
seen too that almost all the schools, from 
the om-nnd out materialist ChArvAka down 
10 the alhbelicvinfT PauiAtitkas, agree with 
one another Bni the Jain sai’aufs, as 
we have stated aheady, do not fall in 
with this view. According to them, the 
sO'Caltcd Pra(yaks/ta~--Dircfi Pei ception — is 
but an Indirect source of knowledge. The 
so-called Pratyaksha is ically Paroksha^ 
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This will indeed strike curious in the 
face of such over whelming opinions of so 
many schools of thought as well as in opposi- 
tion to the evidence of the everyday experi- 
ence. But an analysis of the psychological 
processes involved in the sense-given know- 
ledge, as the Jain savants hold, will confirm 
the truth and validity of their statement 
when they say that the so-called PnUyaksha 
is, to all intents and purposes, Paroksha^ 

To enter into details, there is no 

tion^slage' ^®**y*”S think in relations. 

Relativity is the very soul and cement of our 
knowledge , for, all knowledge not only 
implies a Self or Subject which knows 
and a Not-Self or Object which is known 
but a relation between them as well. 
The Object or the external world, by 
acting on the peripheral ends of our 
sense-organs, rouse in us a certain kind 
of stimulus through the channels of our 
sensation , and this brings the Self or 
Subject to stand in particular relation with 
It, the Not-Self or the Object. This is 
vyanjan6vagraha ) or the stage 

of acquisition of materials for knowledge. 
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The rel.«tion havinpr thus been cstab* 
lished bctwjcn the Self and the Noi«ScIf in 
the processes of which siintuhi*. is Ctirricd on 
from the outside to the cerebro-hemispherc 
where all the in*Roinj; nerves inccit there 
takes place an excitation in our mind whcrc^ 
upon it rc*acLs on the stimulus by way of 
convening it into sensation an well as of 
interpreting in knowing the contents of the 
same in and through the proecs** of which, the 
mind comes to the formation of the notion 
of its being imposed b) something other 
than itself from wiihoiii. ’rhis notion, thin, 
formed, of the extra* mental object, is homo- 
geneous and indcnniic in character in as 
much as the distinction between the Self 
and the Noi-Sclf only begins to dawn on the 
mind in the most rudimentary forms. In 
our psychology it is ctilcd Ar/hdva^raha 
or the presentative or cogni- 
tive stage in the processes of perceptual 
elaboration. 

I^^ (Tt?I) is the third stage The mind 
does not rest with the formation of the vague 
notion of the Noi-Self, as referred to in the 
above. Rather it goes on with its search* 
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ing inquiry, initiated in the previous stage, 
as to the real character and contents of 
what is imposed on it from without through 
the assimilation of the present sensation 
and its comparison as well with the other 
past but similar sensations, revived in the 
mind according to the laws of association 
and concomitant detection of the points of 
identity and difference between present and 
past sensations. 

Then follows the re-integration of the 

(iv}Recogni- present sensation along with other sensa- 
tive Stage tJons, leceived in some past time and 

now revived in our consciousness according 
to the law of contiguity In this stage of 
avajya the presentative element which 

IS known as sensation is fused with other 
elements, represented in the consciousness , 
and thus there results the recognition of the 
object, more definitely expressed in such voca- 
bularies as and not 

The last stage in the present perceptual 
(v) Reflec- elaboration is DhAranA (wncufT) through the 
c e p t ^1 processes of which we are by a natural and co- 
herent train of thought led to reflect that sensa- 
tion reveals qualities of things. But sensations 
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must require jjrounds for them , for, they 
cannot be sd^catiscd The qualities also, 
tthich these .sensations reveal, cannot stand by 
themselves : for the qualities nnisi be qualities 
of somethinjj, which not only jjives them 
support and connection, but which as well 
exists c.\tni •mentally and objectively some* 
where in space. Thus through the pro* 
cesses of objcctiric.ition and locali<:ation we 
arc led to the knowledge of things as extra* 
mental realities existing objectively in space. 
DIArav.6 (Wt^n). ilous^ht^ is but a name for 
this particular phase of knowledge of the 
thing when it is up{>ermt;}st in our mind with 
special reference to the intensity and duration 
of the knowledge tix such 

Such is the analysis of the sensuous 
* 

perception; and this icminds us of a tendency 
in the modern psychology of perception to 
detect whether there ib any interval of time 
between the tontaet and the (formation of) 
co}iccpt in addition to the question raised of 
late by the psycho-phybiologists as to whether 
perception docs not involve inference— a 
subject which was long ago discussed and 
solved by the sages of India. 
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Now the above analysis of the successive 

proc'ess Stages as to how the sense-given fragments 

1 0 thought and feelings are generalised and compressed 
IS thus medi- 
ate. into an intimate unity — ^a habitual mood of 

mind — is sufficient to indicate that whole 

process from sense to tlmight is not only 

indirect but mediate through and through in 

the acquirement of experiential knowledge. 

The facts of experience, mediately received, 

are generalised through the principle of 

induction in the course of which the 

details only re-arrange themselves into a 

concentrated form called, — TJwught. The 

extra-mental realities causing sensations and 

feelings in us from their contact with our 

peripheral extremities, are not only cemented 

together into a unity but are stripped of their 

sensible nature, as it were, and are reduced 

to their simple equivalent in terms of thought 

through the operation of induction. In this 

way from sense-fragments and feelings, an 

image or idea, representative of reality, being 

generated, there appears next the thought 

or notion proper which holds the facts in 

unity. The principle holds good in all cases 

of empirical knowledge, historic or other- 
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wise. The decadence of nations in the 
lengths of time and the displacement of things 
all around us in the breadths of space are 
but condensed through reading or observation 
and induction into a frame of thought, 
naturally shedding a judgment on the issues 
involved therein. Thus sensuotts perception 
which enjoys the privilege of being reckoned 
as a direct source of knowledge is really, 
to all intents and purposes, an indirect or 
ntedtate means ( trctisr Pftnnr ) to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge 

It is worthy of note here that Mati-jndna 
and Smta-Ziidna come within the jurisdiction 
of this indirect means to the acquirement of 
knowledge 

This indirect means of knowledge or 
proof is again sub-divided for the sake of 
convenience into — 

(1) Smnti (^Rt) — is the memory which 
reveals in the form of recollection of what was 
seen or heard of or experienced otherwise 
sometime before 

(2) PratyWiipi&na — is the 

knowledge derived from a semblance between 
things. It manifests itself in recognising a 
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thing from the resemblance of the same 
with the description of what was known 
from some other source. 

(3) Tarka — is the knowledge 

arising from the confutation according 
to the canons of invariable concomitance 

(smfir). 

(4) Anumdn ( )— is the know- 

ledge of something arising from the presence 
of the characteristic insignia of the 
same in something else. 

(5) Agam ( wn»W )— is the verbal 
testimomy of some Omniscient Being. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE JAIR TREOHV OF FORKAL LOGIC. 

MttftBl tilt CltarvAt* on tlirtr own tfroun^t.— 
fitltthtUn of tKnr Iiyfiotltnu Otmonit ration of tK« 
lij^tiaucy of Inf*rfntiaMtno¥rItJI$!e~Tf»# Jain Tlirory 
of Fonial Lofte t«4 Jafinitiena of *'Pratyal<«li«*'.-- 
"ParaiVaW ineluJr* Inffttnct anJ Te*liriony'“Deli- 
aitioa of laftrtaea an4 Foraii of Syllofiima ~Tt«tineny 
ortlif Wori—Dtfiaition of Praoian or Vali4 Itnow* 
lt4f<— tilt Wor14 of lltilt an4 not of Piiantomi at IielJ 
Jit 8o441iittt. 

So vrc sec how in addition in Dirttt 
Perception (WW Wn^). Inference ) prinafam 

is also admissible as an Intiireet means J'g'j.JjVlh" 
(^ftW according lo the /ain J,” ‘,"f * ji®|I 

epistemolog)*. But then the A/fv/r 
Chftrvfikt will, indeed, remark that our 
classification of the means of knowledge 
— Prant&ms and our definition and inter- 
pretation of the logical , terms— 
and Pafoks/ia-^nre in clear contravention to 
the common acceptation and intcrprciation 
of the same and as such should be rejected , 
for where is the person so insane as to 
accept this ,our view, the import and uses 
of the logical vocabularies of which, are 
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in manifest opposition to the uniformly 
accepted sense and signification of the 
terms in question ? Besides, this would 
be construed as an abandonment on our 
part of the original position ( ) 

taken up by us in the demonstration of the 
logical possibility and validity of inferential 
knowledge in addition to the 

perceptual and yielding as well to the view 
held by our adversary, in so far, indeed, 
as the epistimologtcal side of the question is 
concerned, simply by a cunning display of 
pun upon words and terms from their ety- 
mological significations. Specially such is 
your position when we, Ch^rv&kas, do not 
admit of Pure Intuitions or Transcendental 
Perceptions which are impossible on 

your own statement to the ordinary mortals 
living, moving and having their being in 
the empirical world of ideas and ideals 
Indeed • we, the Jains, reply. There is 
much of sense in your argument. But that 
IS only apparently in as much as they vanish 
altogether like cob-webs on searching 
analysis, as we shall see presently True it 
is that our definition and interpretation of 
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the logical terms in question arc in contra- 
vention to the too common acceptation 
and uses of the same But common 
is the common place and being too 
common would not diminish the eight 
and gravity of our philosophy. Wc walk 
straight along the lines of Riju>$uOa 
and interpret and explain things 
both as they are and apptaf instead of 
wrangling and beating about the bush 
In our empirical life and thought, wc indeed 
admit Percepiion .is the rf//f<r/and Infer- 
ence as the indirect means of knowledge. 

But, however, to meet you on your grounds, — 

First ^ — You hold that direct Pctception 
( USW ) in the common acceptation of the 
term is the one and only means of know- *****'* 
ledge and that the so-called Inference 
being not possible according to your view 
is not to be recognised as valid knowledge. 

Now, do you or do you not adduce any' 
proof in support of your contention ^ If you The Chlr- 
do not, your assertions would be but ipse DHemmn " 
dixit and none will care to listen to you. On 
the other hand, if you adduce proof, yours 
would be a suicidal procedure making yourself 
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guilty of a crime for ilic abandonment of 
the original position already 

taken up by you in some form or other. 

Again Mhen you maintain that 
excepting Pcireption all other forms of 
evidence arc alike fallacious and as such 
homogeneous, you admit yourself the legiti- 
macy of induciiou which is but a form of 
tn/ertnee. 

Thirdly — Then again you reject every 
kind of inference : but how do you carry on 
your debate? Surely by means of words which 
arc but symbols of thought : and when you 
attack your antagonists for their mistaken 
faith in inference without which you could 
not so much as surmise that your antagonists 
held erroneous 'opinions, such erroneous 
opinions being never brought into contact 
with your organs of sense but are only 
supposed to exist on the strength of inference 
from the symbolic movement of 
thought. And, 

Finally ^ — you can not but admit of inter- 
erne being another means of knowledge 
as will be evident from the following. To 
take for example, I have been very often into 
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the kitchen room ns well as in other places 
and I have invariably observed that where 
there was smoke there was fire. Having 
met with not a single exception to the rule. 
I become convinced of the fact that there 
is an universal antecedence of fire in respect 
of smoke. Afterwards I »o to a hill 
for a trip. I see smoke there and I 
doubt somehow whether or not there is 
lire in the hill and the moment I observe 
smoke on it, I recall to my mind the invari* 
able concommitancc between lire and smoke 
of which I had become pretty well convinced 
before, and I conclude that the hill has 
Are in it as there is smoke on it. Surely 
this is a ease of in/crenee to the point and 
and you cannot but admit the legitimacy of 
the issue jn question. 

Having thus lefuted the ChArvAka hypo* 
thesis so far their means of knowledge is 
concerned and having demonstrated as well 
the legitimate possibility In/erencei^tv^i^) 
beyond all shadow of doubt according to the 
general acceptation of the logical term in 
question, it is imperative that we shall, ere 
we enter on any other topics bearing upon 
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our subject-matter, here set forth in brief, 
our own view of the means of knowledge— 
Pramditas 

The question, therefore to begin with, 
is, What is Pramdna^ from our point 
of view. Pram&na, we define, is the valid 
knowledge which reveals itself as well as 
its know'aj^le. It is worthy of note that by 
this we, firsts put aside the Buddhist view 
that there being nothing external, knowledge 
only reveals itself and secotuily^ we contradict 
as well the NaiyAytka and the MimAnsaka 
schools of thought who teach that know- 
ledge does not reveal itself but reveals 
external relations. Wc hold, however, that 
just as colour reveals itself as well as the 
object to which it belongs, so knowledge re- 
vealing itself reveals the knowable as well 

Now such being the characteristic indi 
cation of PramAna or Valid know- 

ledge as we hold it, our sages have, 
(apart from Immediate Intuition or Transcen- 
dental Perception which is the truest 
indication of what is meant by Real Direct 
Knowledge), for the sake of convenience of 
the ordinary mortals breathing in the world 
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of relaiiviiy of thought and form, deemed it 
wise to classify it into two kinds, vh (t) 
Direct and (li) Indirect (trsi^and Infei- 

ence Testimojiy (sj^) and the like 

all coming within the purview of the latter. 

To take the first, the Praiyaktha or tnc 
Direct knowledge is such that it reveals 
the objects as lying within the range of the 
senses, w’hile the other is called Parokthn or 
Indued only in reference to the procedure of 
its revealing the objects of know ledge such 
as Inference which is not object of 

direct perception. 

Infetence, again, is that kind of valid 
knowledge which is detciminant of what 
is to be proved, technically c.ilicd Sdd/tya, 
arising from the sign or insignia called Ltn^a 
standing in the relation of invariable con* 
commitance (eqifh) with the same 

Such being the characteristic indication 
of Inference according to our logic, we 
thereby set aside first the view which 
maintains that (i) non-pcrccption 
(ii) Identity ( ) and (lii) Causality 
(wiSra) are but grounds of inference , and 
secondly, also the view which declares that 
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effect (wSr), cause (€lt«5), conjunction 

Naiyayika co*cxistcncc opposition (filftM) or 

groundf of 

Inference, such forms of ratiocinations as are known by 
the names of a-prhri{ or a-postinm 

( or an«alogy (unRW«tSe). as gmmit 
of tnfrmice. 

Now this Inference, wc divide into two 

itoni’infe?* kinds, Infer- 
ence for ones own self and {py Parfirtktnwnan 
(tnCTOl 5 RIsi)i.e. Inference Jor the sake <f others, 
{a) Svdrt/idttumdtt 

(0 Inference cncc for One's own self is the valid know- 
forone'aoa’n • * r 

self, lUostra- ledge arising in one's own mind from 
ted. ^ ^ 

repeated of observations of facts as in the 

case of having been in the kitchen many 

times and liaving invariably seen that where 

there was fire there was smoke, one concludes 

within himself that the hill must have fire 

in it in as much as it has smoke on it 

It is worthy of note here that this nfftr- 

ence for one's own self, corresponds totidem 

verbis to the first form of Aristotle's 

syllogism ; — 

All that smokes is fiery. 

The mountain smokes ,* 

Therefore the mountain is fiery. 

"N 
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Such is the process when we reason for 
ourselves. But if we have to convince some 
body else of what we by inference know 
to be valid, the case is dilTcrent. Wc then 
start with the assertion, the hill is iiery. 
Wc are asked, why? and we answer, 
because it smokes. Wc then frivc our reason 
or the major premise, that all that smokes 
is fiery as you may sec, for instance, on a 
Idtchen hearth and the like. Now you 
perceive the hill does smoke and hence you 
will admit that I was right when I said the 
hill is ficrj\ Such being the processes of 
reasoning wc generally adopt when wc 
try to convince any one of the truth and 
validity of our statement, it is called 
Partrlh&nnmtn, 

(d) Par&rik6lnun:6n ( ) is a 

statement expressive of reason (§(j) or middle 
term standing in relation of invariable con- 
commitance with what is to hti proved 
or major term having been composed of the 
minor term 

It is important to note that Paksha (xn) 
which coriesponds with the minor tenn 
of the European logic is defined to be 


Inrerence 

forolbers» 
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that with which the reaioih Hetu (fg;) or 
the middle ierm is related and whose 
relation with the major term has got to 
be demonstrated. The major term stands 
for Sddhya or what is to be Irotted, while 
Hetu (fg), Linga (fs^r) or Sddhan (fliw) 
can be exchanged for the middle term or 
reason which cannot stand without being in 
relation with the Sddhya or the major term 

In language a sentence must have a 
subject and a predicate. In a proposition 
which is but a form of sentence, the 
subject is the Paksha or the minor and the 
predicate is the Sdddhya or the major 
term. To illustrate, let us take the pro- 
position ; — 

(1) The hill (minor term) is full of/rr 
(major teim). 

(2) Since it is full of smoke (middle 
term). 

(3) Whatever is full of smoke is full 
fire, just as the kitchen (example) 

(4) So IS this hill full ol smoke 
(application) 

(5) Theiefore this hill is full of fire 
(conclusion). 
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Now tbc exposition of this form of infer- 
ence for the benefiiof others is inoic rhetorical mu'/l 
in language, persuasive in its elaboration and members.'^" 
more useful therefore in controversy. 

When this form of exposition takes on five 
members in which it usually expresses itself 
as in the above, it is called Hadkyama 
or mediocre type and when it takes on less 
than five members it is called Ja^hanya or the 
worst type. Rut the Uttatm or the best 
type of exposition consists of the following 
ten members — Daskblvayava (i) PfaitjnA 
( ttfarri ) or Proposition, (a) Praitjttd 
Sudd/it ( ) or Correction of the 
Proposition, (3) He/tt (§?f) Reason or the 
middle term, {^) Jictn-suddht ( ^ ) or 

Correction of the rciison or the middle term 
(5) Drlshtanta or Kvamplc, (6) Dn<:h- 
ianta-suddhi or Correction of the 

example, (7) Upanaya (^iRu) or Application 
(8) Upanaya-suddhi (^il 5 iinifij)or Coiicciion 
of the application (9) jV/y^aman (fsT»HT«T) 01 
Conclusion and (10) Nigaman-snddht 
(fhrlwcfir) or Correction of the conclusion 

II Testimony is the valid know- 

, Test! mo n 

ledge arising from words which being taken 
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in thetV proper significance and acceptance 
express real objects not inconsistent vith 
what is established by perception. 

This Testimony is of two kinds~-(a) 
Loukiha (lihfivi^) and {b) Shasiraja (mvn). 

(tr) Loukika sabda is the 

Verbal Testimony from reliable persons 
having authority to speak. 

(d) Sastra/a sabda (snvif) is the Scrip' 
tural Testimony. By scripture is meant that 
which was invented by self-realized persons 
who have seen truths and whose pronounce- 
ments in consequence are not incompatible 
with truths derived from perception. 

Now the Jain sages hold the Scriptural 
Knowledge to be of three different kinds, 
viz ; — 

(1) Knowledge derived from the teach- 
ings, recorded or otherwise, of devas or 
bad spititual teachers. 

(2) Knowledge derived from the Faya 
Sruta or that part of the Jain scripture 
which teaches us as to the ways of compre- 
hending things and realities in one or 
the other of the many aspects they are 
possessed of. 
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(3) Knowledge derived from SyaHvtd 
sruia or that part of the Jain scripture which 
teaches us how to test and jcomprchcnd things 
and realities in all their aspects for which 
reason it is also called AneMnlavAd or the 
doctrine of the versatality of aspects. 

Of these three kinds of scriptural know* 
ledge, we shall deal with the Nayavdd and 
the Syiidvdd in the subsequent chapters and 
leave the first to be dealt with later on 
for the sake of our arrangement and con- 
venience. 
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In the forgoing discussion on the means 
of knowledge, we have seen how the Formal 
Logic of the Jain philosophers differs from 
the systems of Logic belonging to other 
schools of thought and culture But wlut 
we have stated in brief is not rill that we 
know of the Jain Logic In addition to 
this, It has other means of logical enquiry 
into the ontology of things identifying 
thereby logic with ontology which is of 
vital importance to deal with in the correct 
estimation of thmtghl^ form and beittg'^^ 
general conception of which is only attained 
by sense perception and the like ordinary 
means of knowledge. But to enter into a 
more detailed and complete apprehension 
of the actual realities which wc come to 
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conceive of ihrough tlic ordinary channels 
m more or less inrlennitc forms, there arc two 
other lines of ontological inx'cstigation 
which owe their origin and development to 
the empirical knowledge of things ; and these 
are^/J T/ii Amayas and (3) The Safi/a- 

' ' ' ' ^ ' AVyrt IS ihe 

hhan^i. The fifsf is the anafyiicaf process of anniyiic and 

ontological enquiry and the second is the syn- 

iheitcai treatment of things in their verse- ® ^ 

tality of aspects for which reason this latter 

is called the AnehBntavAd or the Doctrine 

(teaching) of the Vcrsataliiy of Aspects. It 

is these two — the Nayavdd and the Ane- 

^dfff<rod//--which form, as it were, the very 

ground-work on which the whole structure 

of the Jain metaphysics is safely and securely 

built up. 

To deal with Nayavtid first, Naya is the 

analytical process of ‘ontologic<al investiga- Denniuon 
. , , . ntid^f unction 

non helping us to dive deep into the net-work o*" **>« 

of inter-related parts of the thing known 
through the ordinary means of knowledge 
and select, as well, one or the other attri- 
bute from the innumerable attributes, the 
aggregate of which makes up the being and 
expression of the said known thing with a 
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view of interpreting and understanding 
the selected attribute for a correct and 
complete conception of the ontology of the 
same. Thus a Naya, it is clear, predicates 
one of the innumerable attributes of a thing 
without denying the rest : for, wherever it 
does so inolving a denial of the rest of the 
attributes, it is no longer a naya proper 
but a nay&bh&sa or fallacy involved 

in the analytical reasoning. 

Now there are two kinds of this analytical 
reasoning. One is Drwoytjtrthika 
or Noumenal Naya^ and the other is the 
Parydydrthika Naya or the Phenomenal 
Naya. 

1 Tim mxnmihL NATA. 

The Dravydrihika or Noumenal Nnyti is 
that process of the analytical enquiry which 
which has for its subject-matter the subs- 
tratum or the nmuttnon of a thing. 

But what is Drasya or Noumenon? 
Dravya is what persists in and through its 
qualities and changes (ipir and U^) which 
are but outward appearances of the same. 
We can well take Drazya, .therefore, for the 
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substantial entity or reality (Wl). which is 

, , ^ Noumenof) 

thus discernible by the eye of rc.’ison to mhc Object 

ofRe«<onand 

exist behind its appearances or pncnonicna Tbenomenon, 
Hence, whtic phenomena or parydyas enter 
into ex'perience tit the form of sensation and 
fcelingf, the substantial reality has to 

be filled in by rational thought, so to speak, as 
ncccessar)* to csplain and understand them. 

Thus Dtavya or Noumenon is the object 
ofnasafi in conira-disiinciion with parydyas 
or phenomena which sire but objects of se»sr 
Such being the subtle difference and 
distinction bet\vccn Draiya (Noiimcnon) 

Ten ki n d t 

and Parydyas (Phenomena) according to 
the Jain philosophy, there arc various 
ways of analytically enquiring into the 
metaphysics of a thing which hate been 
for convenience* sake classified under ten 
different forms, vir. — 

(i) Aitvaya (fravydt ffiiktt — deals directly 
with refcrenceto that fc«(iurc of theihing which j Anvaya 

constitutes the universal characteristic indica< ^ 

tion of the same. Wc cannot, for instiince,^ 
know a substance without knowing its 
qualities or modalities at the same time, nor 
qualities or modalities without an underlying 
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substance . for a substance without quality 
or modality is as unthinkable as the quality 
or modality without a substance. 

(ii) SvadravyAdt grAhdka — ^has for its 
subject matter those particularising aspects 
of a thing in and through which it asserts 
Its existing individuality as distinct and 
separate from what it is not. A particular 
thing does not assert itself as such simply 
by the virtue of its substafue, the abode 
of Its many qualities and modalities ; but it 
asserts its own individuality as such equally 
through its own locality oi existence, theperiod 
Its of coming into existence and the inode of 
Its existence. For instance, when we know 
that 'there is the jar,’ we do not simply know 
that the jar of clay or of any other parlienlar 
substance whereof it has been manufactured 
IS there , but we know as well the pafticular 
locality where the jar stands, the 

particular period of time (^^9) when the jar 
IS said to have come into existence and the 
particular mode capacity, colour and 

the like in and through which the jar has been 
asserting its own existence and individuality 
as distinct and separate from all others that 
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he around it. Thus it is evident that a 
finite thing asserts its own individuality 
in and through (i) its own substance ; 

(ii) its own period of existence in time 

(iii) its own locality of existence in space 

and (iv) its own mode of existence 
(^*TW) And these Jie the Ja/zr Jar/icu/arit- 
mg tfenienis which the sndt‘avy&dt grdhaka 
mya deals with. 

(iii) Paradravyddt gr&haka^^\% the 
negative method of studying the metaphi- (w) Para> 

. t/nvj’Zlilt 

cal aspect of a finite thing with the light of 
what is other than itself. Hvei y finite thing, 
because it is finite, must stand in rc]a> 
tion to what gives limit to it by reason of 
which the distinction, determination and 
finitude of the thing is marked out from its 
surroundings contributing to the individuality 
of the same. To amplify the import, a 
particular thing surely stands in relation to 
other things in its neighbourhood in sharp 
contrast to the /our particularising elements 
of which the individuality of the thing, 
in question is marked out. Now when 
the particulaiising elements of others 
which surround the thing in question, 
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predominate in our minds and grive tone a«d 
colouration to our consciousness, the entity as 
well as the individuality of the latter is lost 
sight of by certain psychological processes, 
making the same sink into subconscious 
regions for the time being. And it is thus 
clear that when we say, ‘there the jar 
exists', the jar, we mean to say, exists only 
as such tn so far its own particularising 
elements are concerned, hut it enters into 
a nullity, as it were the moment our minds, 
by a movement of thought, become occupied 
with the four particularising elements 
of those other things which surround the 
jar for which reason they are said to be but 
negations of the jar. 

(iv) Parama bh&ua grAhaka — ^is the onto- 
logical enquiry taking into consideration the 
supremely outstanding feature of a thing 
which IS singular and unique in its charac- 
teristic indention. For instance, cons- 
ciousness is the supremely outstanding and 
unique quality of the soul in as much as it 
is not to be found in anything else but soul 

(v) Kramcp&dht nirapeJcska suddka etc. 
— means the consideration of a thing purely 
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m rc}><irc! lo its noumcna) aspcci in c]uitc dis- 
regard of the changes and v.iriaiions it under- 
goes by the virtue of its own karnm b'roni 
this point of X iew all living beings are, spiri 
tualiy speaking, pure souls constiiimonaliy 
free from all taint or bu*inisiics 

(vi* Vtf'ida tyaya xmntafzv i^rA/falo 
ttuWta etc — takes into c-onsidcration ilic 
persisting element of a thing. A thing 
undergoes a variety of changes Ice melts 
down into water ; water evaporates up into 
vapour. Novel theless, we know that in- 
spitc of all these changes, nothing is 
lost Whatcvei form it may take, still 
the substance maintains itself through 
and through Thus all through these 
transformations there is an element which 
persists, and it is this persisting reality 
which forms the subject matter of the 
present form of enquiry. 

(vii) Ehedtt kalpanO. ntrapcks/ia — treats 
substance as non-diffeicnt from its qualities 
and variations in and thiough which it 
manifests itself 

(viii) KramopQd/n ^Apeksiia mud ha — 
means taking the thing into consideration 
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parlance when wc say, "ihc soul’s conscious- 
ness," or “sonciousncss of the soul", though 
soul IS non cliffcrcni from consciousness 
or the Utter from the former. 

OX PARrArAS 

Uefore we come to the discussion of 
the second class of Naya known as the 
ParyAydiikika^ ii is imperative tliai we must 
have a clear understanding of what wc mean 
by a pary&ya, 

A patydya is but a mood f>r slate of 
being. Or whatever Ins origin and end 
or destruction in time is parydya The 
ripples in waters or the surging waves 
ruffling the vast expanse of the ocean arc 
but typical illustrations of what is rcail> 
meant by paryd\ a. 

Such being the nature of Parydyas, they 
are but phenomena or appearances and as 
such they must be appearances of something 
with which they stand in certain relations 
Following up the character of these relations, 
the Jain sages have classified parydyas 
primarily into (i) Sa/taHdvi ami (ii) Ntan (i- 
bhdbt. 
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Of dK'** rwo Uiuh of /tnJ^a, ih-t Grit, 
rff'-f#' to qtMfuy tthiclt Uta- 
fnifi f’f with v- h 't it t* v«Mk : for 
'..ostif f dt#' 

/oiha i* r*rth JO‘fI, 

ih»* '**t»‘*U eCrny A ‘ for the 

/uir\fya pruji-T i\riV".ihrAin p»r/fpt 

mu *v efrJinifrt in chc 

s* «*.# th.tt ih'-ir prfxtncr /!cj>ejid^ on 
the ih.it they 

«t.« ilifi'T tn fhf ■'-im*: diini; at different 
A> happhK‘.v atj'l mherj' or 
;»*> tiM'J tvhich arc not t a cxKteni with 
th# mind lik*: conidoin{»i*r‘. hut arc moodx 
xihufj dcp'jft‘1 on th»* environment, the niinJ 
tiiuls itscU pt.iced in l>j* the viriwc of its 
own Itjfwt 

it is aKo inttrcstmi* to note, by the way, 
hott the jaiii (jhdosophers h.ite otherwise 
d.tssified f'ary^yas as tn the foHowing 

(a) Si'^'thhvR drt.xya ly&njum f^arytya 
— means suostiimive variation in the »Itim*iie 
constitution (^xit sif^T) which a ihinff under- 
goes in the course of its adapt.ition to the 
environment as we find in the cases of 
siddha souls w‘hosc nature differ only 
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slightly from the ultimate and real nature 
of the soul which is essentially free and full 
of bliss. 

(b) SxmbhAva pttia vydttjaita parydya 
— means variations in the natural quality 
of a thing as we Hnd in the ease of the 
hnitude of vision and imperfection of the 
embodied soul whose real and essential 
quality consists in the infinitude of vision and 
perfection which become manifest of them- 
selves in the pure and disembodied state of 
being on the attainment of Freedom. 

(c) Bibkdva dravya vydnjana parydya 
— is an accidental variation in the general 
constitution of a substance as is observed in 
the soul’s transmigrations through various 
kinds of organic beings 

(d) Bibhdv t guna vydnjana parydya — 
means an accidental v.iriation in the foi m of 
knowledge which is but a quality of soul, 
as in the ease of tnattjndn and the like as 
distinguished from the immediate intuitive 
knowledge possible to the hevaltns only. 

The above is but a kind of classification of 
parydyas as applied to living beings. But the 
Jam philosophers hold that the same classi- 
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fication is also applicable with equal logic to 
the inorganic world of /r^r^dZ-matter. 

(a) 1 ndi visible atoms or electrons are ex- 
amples of the first kind of classifications as 
applied in the non-living world. 

(b) Each kind of colour, smell, taste and 
two non-confiicting sensations of touch are 
but instances of the second class of variation 
in the non-living 

(c) The binaiy and tertiary com- 
pounds of the are illustrations 

of the thiid kind of variation. 

(d) Chemical compounds stand for the 
fourth 

In fine, it is also to be noted that CImiy 
and Variety are but of 

appearance— Pafydya. Unity is complete 
Identity and Variety consists in Difierenees of 
feature Combination Configuration 

Division Number (vVn)- 

Newness and Oldness under the influence of 
time are but other characteristic indications 
of parydy>i oi phenomenon. For it is 
said, — 

tnra ^ wTrf ^ HFW I 
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BUBBTANOE AND QUALITY 

From the above classification of Parydyas 
into SaAadMvi and Kramabhdvi^ we are 
constrained to discuss, in brief, qualities and 
attributes as distinguished from substances. 
For without having made our ideas and 
notions about quality and substance pretty 
clear, it would be difficult for us to under- 
stand and appreciate the utility and 
importance of Naya as applied in the 
study of the phenomenology of thought and 
being. 

Substance, as we have seen, is what has 
some degree of independent existence of 
Its own, preserving itself as it does by 
reacting on and resisting other things. This 
power of self-preservation constitutes the 
essence or reality (^fn) of the thing and 
manifests itself in the different effects which it 
produces by re-acting on other things. And 
the powers of re-action which thus mani- 
fest themselves in producing effects in other 
things are known as qualities or properties 
of the thing and are represented in terms of 
the effects they pioduce To illustrate, when 
a thing has the powers of occasioning 

9 ^ 
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the sensations of colour, taste, smell, weight, 
we say that it has the qualities of colour, 
smell etc., for which reason qualities are 
understood to be inherent in or to const!* 
lute the m/ure of the thing’ in as much as 
they are but different ways in which the 
self-preservative power which is the real 
essence of tlic thing manifests itself out- 
wardly 

But qualities of things appear to us 
as being of two kinds, so different that 
one may be described as essential and the 
othei fis non'Cssential For, some of the 
qualities which perception reveals appear 
to constitute the very essence of things — 
qualities without which there cannot be any 
conception whatsoever of things as extra- 
mental realities and these are called generic 
(WWTsg) qualities which are common to all 
things and beings 

The Jam sages hold that the generic 
qualities without which a thing becomes 
wholly inconcivable to us are ten in number 
via 

(i) Entity — which may be 

described as having the characteristics of 


#1 n 
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reality (^TW) and permanence (ijlw) in and 
through the principle of which it manifests 
itself as the ground for the phenomena of both 
the UnwersaHW!f^) and Partteulari^^). 

(2) Thinghood — may be describ- 
ed as the property revealed in and through 
the relations of the universal and particular 
in which objects subsist (^Tiriifr 

(3) Substantiality ( )— means the 
power of self-preservation constituting the 
essence or reality (^) which is characteristic 
indication of Dravya. 

(4) Knowability — may be des- 

cribed as the capacity of being known or 
measured by the means of Valid-knowledge. 

(5) Subtlety (arUWIW) — may be des- 
cribed as the capacity of being in the state of 
irriducible minimum with a maximum inten- 
sity (of vibration) defying thought and speech 

(6) Extension (ntiRa)-^may be describ- 
ed as the property of occupying space. 

(7) Sensibility may be describ- 

ed as the capacity of lesponding to stimuli 

(8) Insensibility — may be des- 

cribed as the property incapable of giving 
any response to a stimulus 



(ii) Specific 
qualities. 
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(9) Ponderableness ( )~may be 
desciibed as the quality of existing in some 
/arm or other. 

(10) Imponderablencss — may 

be described as the power of existing without 
having any particular form. 

These aie, then, the ten generic qualities 
of things or substances in general. 

But there are certain other qualities 
which do not appear to constitute either 
the essence of or common to all things. 
Because the things may have • them 
or be without them and yet remain 
essentially the same in kind for which 
reason these are understood to be but 
modifications of our consciousness and are 
termed as Recife qualities. 

(1) Consciousness {'srriT), (ii) Vision 
(iii) Pleasure (iv) Vigour (v) 

Touch (vi) Taste (vii) Smell (W)» 
(viii) Coloui (enr), ^ix) Mobility (irfh? 15 c 5 )i 
(x) Inertia (xi) Volumeness 

(mi) Becomingnesb 

(xiii) Sensibility (^?TSTcir>, (xiv) I iisensibiliiy 
(xv) Ponderableness 

(xvi) Imponderableness Of these 
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sixteen specific propel ties, the ist, 2 ik 1, 3rd, 

4th, 13th, and the i6th belong to the fiva- 
soul ; the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 14th and the 15th 
belong the Pudgal-’AXoms ^ the 9th, 14th and 
the 16th belong to the D/iarmAsttkdya , the 
loth, 14th and the i6th belong to Adfiarmd 
sttksAya^ the 1 ith, i4ihand i6th io the AkAs/i 
and finally the 1 2th, 14th and the i6th to 
KAla. 

II THE PHENOMENAL NAYA 
Having seen what is implied \yj ^paryAya^ 
it would be easy now to conipiehend the 
process of analytical enquiry into paryAyai or 
Phenomena which form the subject-matter 
of the Parydyarthika or Phenomenal Naya. 

Of these naya^ the first is, — 

(rt) AiiAdt nitya wtidka &c— -is what 
deals with that kind of potuigalic variations, ^nddi 
the series of which remaining unbroken from 
time without begining puts on, in consequence, 
the appearance of permanence, inspite of the 
ravages of time upon the same As for 
example, the Himalayas, though time has 
wrought havoc on the same, yet the high 
mountain ranges appear evei the same 
from time immemorial. 
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(6) S&di niiya suddhaparyUrtkika &c. 
— has for its subject such particular class of 
variations as have origination in time but 
undergoes no subsequent transformation ; as 
for instance, when the embodied soul enters 
on a liberated state of existence, it attains to 
a state of variation which has, as a matter 
of fact, a begining in time but knows no subse* 
quent change ; because a soul once liberated 
cannot enter into any bondage again. 

(c) Sattd gounatvena utpAda vyaya 
gr&haka nitya suddha &c.*--enquires into that 
kind of variations which dow in rapid succes* 
sionsof destiuction and origination consisting 
as it does in the ever-changing character of 
the phenomena without looking into its 
permanent feature underlying the same. 

(d) Sattd sdpekdia nttya astddha — 
not only investigates into the origination and 
distraction of variations but takes also into 
consideration the persisting element under- 
lying them as well. The word paryO^a — 
variation — usually means variations in qua- 
lity, modality and configuration, a thing under- 
goes without any reference to the substance 
itself which persists all through the changes 
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and which on that account is generally left 
out of 'consideration. But here, as the 
persisting element is taken into considera* 
tion along with the changes in its appear- 
ances, it is called asuddka t.e. improper. 

(e) Krantop&tUit nirapeksha mtya 
sudd/ia etc. — deals with regard only to the 
essential and real nature of the noumenon 
irrespective of the phenomenal variations 
It undergoes. It consists in looking into 
things with reference to its real nature as 
apart from the temporal variations which 
the thing might happen to undergo 

(f) Kraniop&dhi s&pekslue anitya 
asuddka &c. — is an enquiry into the tem- 
poral and perishable aspect of variations in 
so far only as they are subject to causality 
of karma, 

THB BBVBIN NAYAS 
It is now clear how the two nayas, 
Noumenal and Phenomenal, differ from each 
other. The one enquires into the very 
. substance of a thing under consideration 
and the other investigates into the pheno- 
mena in and through which the substance 
makes its appearance to us. 
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A Naya, as we have seen, is the stand- 
point of the knower. A thing can ■'be viewed 
from different stand-points And the Jain 
sages aie of opinion that there are as many 
moods of statements, so many are the nay(i& 
01 view-points of the knower and there are 
as many naya&, so many are the number 
of doctrines. The Jain philosophers have 
thought it wise, therefore, to classify these 
view- points into seven kinds of which the 
first is, — 

(x) Naigamr-A% the stand -point whence 
the knower takes the most general view 
of the thing under consideration without 
drawing any hard and fast line of distinction 
between the gefiertc qualities and 

the specific qualities of the thing. To 
amplify the import, when by the word 
mangve, we understand not only certain 
properties which specifically belong to that 
fruit only, but we understand as well the 
other qualities or properties which the 
mangoe has in common with fi uits in general. 
The N&ya and the Vaisiiesktka schools of 
the east and the Realists of the west survey 
things from this Naigam stand-point. 
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(a) Sangraka — is the stand-point from 
which on/y the generic qualities are taken Sansra 
into account. And though these are generally 
accompanied by specific qualities, yet the 
enquiry from this stand-point keeps in view 
the generic qualities only. As for instance, 
when by the term maiit we understand 
not the human kind only but the whole 
range animal world. The Sdnk/iya and the 
Adwaita schools explain things from this 
point of view. 

(3) Vydvafidra — is knowing things by* 
the cash value. It is the pragmatical point of 
view from which only the specific qualities of 
a thing are taken into consideration without 
any reference to their generic qualities, 
independent of which the former cannot 
stand It consists in taking cognirance 
of things only in their such effects as are 
most prominent, acute and hence pretty well- 
known. Thus by Vydvahdra naya we know 
things only as they atfect and appear 
to us The Cli&rvdkas of the east and the 
Positivists and the Pragmatists of the west 
speak from this point of view. They both 
measure things by their Cask Value 
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(4) Hiju Sutra — is the position taken 
to look stnught into the thing as ft £s. It is 
mipurtaiit to note here that Riju'sutra does 
^lot refer to the past or future of the thing. It 
concerns itself only with the present state of 
tilings and affairs. As when we know a thing, 
we mean thereby to knowit only with reference 
to Its present substantive state ( ^), name 
and form (or image — ^fcpr) without 
concerning ourselves as to how came it 
to be as such'^ir what will it be afterwaids, 
holding these equiries to be but wild 
goose chase. The Budet&tsts of the east 
and Subjective Idealists of the west take/ 
this as their stand-point. 

(5) Sadda — is the terminological stand- 
(t) Sadda point whence the knower is in a position to 
recognise a thing simply by hearing the 
name of the same, though the etymological 

I 

significance of the name might be 'in 
reference to something other than the thing 
referred to by the terminology used. 
For instance, /jrba, At/na, Sent, and Frani 
are synonymous terms and though 
these differ from one another in their 
etymological bearings, yet they all refer 
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to the one and the bamc thing conven- 
tionally. Certain Conventionalists of the 
grammarian school in the cast and the 
Empiricist of the west hold their own 
from this stand-point. 

(6) Sanbirudahtt — is the position from 
which one is able to draw a hard and 
fast line of distinction between the words 
of synonymous character and to follow 
up the line of enquiry in strict con- 
formity with the niccity of distinction thus 
drawn. The Sabda-v&di philosophers of 
the cast ivho propound the doctrine of 
eternal relation ( OtcET ) between words 
and their objects and the Objective Idealists 
of the west study from this stand-point. 

(7) Evatnbhuia — is the view-point of 
the knower from which one is able to 
designate a thing in strict conformity 
with the nature and quality as displayed 
by the thing to be designated ; as in 
the case of calling a man by the 
name of 'Victor' for having qualified himself 
as such by conquering his enemies. 
The grammarians in general hold this 
point of view. 
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These are the seven famous Nayasor 
metaphysical view-points of looking into the 
nature of things. Of these, the first three, 
Na^am^ Samgmha and VyAvahAra have 
for their subject-matter dratya or substance, 
and the remaining four beginning with 
Rifu-suira have for .their subject-matter 
Pafydyas-VhenomensL. It is important to note 
here that like quality (l9^r}i fwod also 

comes within the perview of ParyAya tviih 
this difference only that while quality inheres 
in substance, mood inheres in both, 

— substance and quality. 

With Nayav&d ends the second part 
the Jain Logic, the Logic of Consistency 

being the first part 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SYADVAD. 

DeiiceU of tkc Hralutte Method of Inquiry — Sapt*~ 
llianjsi *uj>er#cir# tl»* RcaUrltr. ** It ta a letter Orfianon 
of KnowIrJge““It IfsJa to tlir Itiglier Knowledge •“ 
AntlcsntaviJ mi I jralian —Tni* GUini>K of Oonerete 
Rttlity — Unity and MuUitlieity — Correlatix Ity at 
£«a«ntial to Unity -^IDialcetieal Vision of tiling* as 
Expression of a Unity. 

little reflection on 
Tthat has been discussed in the foregoing 
sections of jVaya will make it pretty 
clear that our ordinary thinking con- 
sists, for the most part, of generalised 
images or conceptions denved from the 
phenomenal world and so charged more or 
less with the inherent characteristics of 
their sensuous origin. Now if we carefully 
analyse this form of thought, it will be 
seen that it labours undei three serious 
defects. First, %ve cannot get rid of the 
material or sensuous origin which conse- 
quently lend to betray the mind into illusion 

and error ; secondly, it must fail to give the 
real or organic connection, to be explained 
hereafter, and unity to objects which it deals 
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with ; thirdly^ it is incapable o' 
contradiction, or reconciling the s 
antagonistic elements which, on 
amination, all thought is found to a 
Now when these draw>backs o( 
nary or naive realistic method of revi 
world are perceived and realised, i 
supplement it with a newer mode of 
in order to look upon the world in 
rationalised and synthesised way at 
hend the spiritual enities in their id 
and which in turn giyes rise to thi 
AnekAnia forms of cognition. Th 
case everywhere and always ; for pV 
speculation develops most when i 
content with the facts of experience, 
get hold of their reasons and ultima 
their unconditioned reason i.e. their n 
or necessity. Thus we find that the 
way of looking at the Universe 
objects, or to term it better, as t 
realistic method, falls far short 
standard and is quite inadequate 
apprehension of that kind of Unit 
belongs to spiritual things. For the 
which regards everything as self-i 
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self-subsisliiig individual realities, cannot by 
the very nature pf it, t>ike cognirdnce of tliat 
kind of Unity, which exists not in things 
juxtaposed or following in succession, but 
ill elements which internHlly involve and 
contain one anothei, so that no element can 

Se^tabhangi 

be known fully in abstraction oi isolation « a better 

organon of 

from the rest The apprehension of such a knowledge 
truth then presupposes a deepei and soundei 
organ of knowledge, a subtler speculation, 
a deeper insight, a true penetration into the 
very heartofthings This being attained every- 
thing seems to be, though apparently divei- 
gent and often conflicting, yet bound with one 
tie, — an expiession of one underlying prin- 
ciple contributing to the substantiveness of all 
thought and being And this is exactly what 
Saptahhangi lules try to explain 

Hence it is obvious that the know- 
ledge which Saptahhangt leads to, must be 
the highest ideal of knowledge' — a know- 
ledge fiom which the above mentioned 
defects have vanished altogethei and in 
which the ideal element is grasped in its 
purity and entirety, in its coherence and 
harmony It is the only adequate form 
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of knowledge so far as we are concerned ; 
liecause it h.is the chaiacteristirs of necessity 
i.e the constituent dements of it are 
appiehended, not as isolated or independant 
teims or notions but as related to or 
dovving out of each other so that one being 
given, the others must necessaiily follow 
and the whole body of knowledge cons* 
titutes one organised system 

A penetrating insight into things will 
Ordinary make US siire of this existing unity among 
Ajvtm the factors of the world. To the unreflec* 
tive observer, the objects present themselves 
as separate individual realities quite simple 
in character. But this is not the case, for 
they are essentially complex. They are made 
up of parts which lie outside of one another 
in space, they do not remain absolutely the 
same through successive movements of time 
They are continually betraying the pheno 
Ordinary wenal changes when brought into relation 
with other existences around them. How, 
seem'^to*^be then, can we think of them as individual 
a unity? inspite of the changes ? The answer 

often unhesitatingly forwarded by phiioso* 
phers is that we can combine diversity with 

io6 
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unity in our conception of things by thinking 
them as individual entities each endowed 
with manifold qualities They are substances 
according to' philosophers, which possess 
various properties such as extension, soli- 
dity, weight, colour etc. Or they are subs- 
tances or subjects to whom belong the capa 
cities of sensation, feeling, and perception 
etc But a careful observation will show that 
such a device obviously fails to give us any 
real apprehension of existence — even though 
It may be the simplest individual existence , 

because in trying to give unity to a number 

\ 

of unconnected determinations by ascribing 
them to a common substance what we really 
do is to add to these determinations another 
determination, equally isolated and uncon- 
nected with the rest Take away the other 
determinations what will be left of your 
substance ^ It is impossible to explain the 
known by the unknown bo to apprehend 
the real unity of different qualities or to put 
m other words, to think them as one, what 
mind demands is, that we should think or 
have a rational notion of the relation of each 
to each and that we should discern how the 
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existence of anyone involves the existence 
of all the rest and how all are so connected 
that this pat ticulai quality would not exist 
except in and through the whole to which it 
belongs. To catch hold of such substance and 
not substraium as Locke had meant, we must 
discern the principle from which this manifold- 
ness of paits and properties necessarily arises 
and which has its very existence and bcin^ 
in them and linking together in thought the 
differences which spring out of it. Such 
unity of substance is really a unity tn difitr- 
ence which manifests itself and realises in 
these differences. 

In the realm of mind or in the spiritual 
life of conscious beings also, there are undoubt- 
edly infinite multiplicity and diversity, but we 
must not overlook the fact that it is a multi- 
plicity or diversity which is no longer of parts 
divided from each other but each of which 
exists and can be conceived of by itself in 
isolation or segregation from the rest or in 
purely extei nal relations to them. Here on 
the contrary, the multiplicity or diversity is 
that of parts or elements, each of which exists 
in and through the rest and has its individual 
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being and significance only in its i elation 
to the rest or each of which can be known 
only when it is seen, in a sense, to be the rest. 
You can not, for example, take the combina- 
tion of two externally independent things in 
space and employ it as a lepresentalion of 
the lelation of mind and its objects, for 
though thought be distinguishable from the 
object, it is not divisible from it. The thinker 
and the object thought of aie nothing apart 
from each other. They are twain and yet 
one. The object is only object for the sub- 
ject, the subject for the object They have no 
meaning or existence taken individually and 
III their union they are not two separate things 
stuck togethei but two that have lost or 
dissolved their duality in a higher unity 
Now it is this characteristic of things 
which renders impossible the correct appre- 
hension of them by ordinary mode of cog- 
nition ; because they are only to be grasped 
in a thought which embraces and solves 
contradictory elements The ordinary or 
realistic way of looking at things can express 
and take cognizance of the nature of those 

things which are subject to the conditions 
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of tiiijf .mcf ^p.nrr .sntl rfpjnrds the worM as 
nif'dft tip <if Ifulivitlun! t^xhtcnccs, each of 
\vhi(l» has it nntorf’ of own, St If'idcmical 
or ^c)f•c^^m()!cle. 

Blit V, hen wo ris'* to « higher spiriiutti 
vision of things, when it hecomes necessary 
to iipprr hcMitl whjeciv %t>{uchnrc no longer 
self nl^iuical tiniis bm each of which is, 
so to Sfivik, at once it*.clf and fiMfr than 
it'.elf, wlicii we cannot without at the 

same timr‘ t/eny/v:^ otdtny tWthout affirming ; 
thus w'lien the seeming^ contradictions inter 
penetrate and gh'e reality and life to each 
other, the resources of ordinary thought fall 
short of tlie requirement and we arc to take 
rcLOurse to the other mode of cognition which 
is more syiithettcal and harmonizing For 
if the sphere of reality be that in which 
nothing exists as a scir«idcntical ciiiiiy, how 
is it possible that formal logic or realistic 
method w'hose fundamental principle is the 
law of identity should be other than bailed 
in the endeavour to grasp them ? 

The only device of the rationalising 
intellect which comes uppermost in the mind 
at first sight, for attaining unity is that of 
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abstiaction oi pioperly called substantialising 
lb(* cibsiraction winch pioceeds by elimina- 
tion r.iihei than by the harmonizing of 
diffeiences In philosophy, for instance, it 
gets hold of one of the indivisible elements 
and rejects the othei equally necessary and 
important element and thus gives use to all 
sorts of confusion and controveisy hitherto 
known Either it tries to evolve dogmati- 
cally all things out of the objective element 
and so produces a system of materialism oi 
sensationalism (which is its own condem- 
nation) or insisting with one-sidedness, the 
subjective element, and thus gives rise to 
pseudo idealism-— a view which haidly can 
be cheiished without giving up the most 
certain convictions of the mind 

The neM question which comes upper 
most in the mind is , how thought can 
be capable of grasping the reality in its true 
essence in such wise that all its constituent 
elements shall be seen not as isolated no- 
tions but as coi related members of an organic 
whole. In reply to the above, we may safely 
say that it can rise to a universality which is 
not foreign to, but the very inward nature of 
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things in themselves and not the universal 
of an dbsti action fiom the particular and 
different elements but the unity which finds 
in them its own necessary expression , not an 
invention of an arbitrary mind unifying things 
which are essentially different but an idea 
which expresses the inner dialectic which 
exists in and constitutes the being of the 
objects themselves. This deeper unity, we 
may designate as ideal or true unity or 
organic Univei sality. This Universality or 
Unity is piesupposed by the divergent ele- 
ments through which it manifests itself as the 
different limbs and function of an organism 
are mere expressions of a livihg unity of the 
organism which we may call ‘*Iife”— 

They are its manifestations. Unity of 
life manifests itself in them and fulfils itself 
in their diversity and haimony , consequently 
any limb of the oiganism loses its signi- 
ficance for which it stands when it is severed 
from the organism-— the expression of the 
living unity of life. 

So in order to apprehend this unity 
and universality through your thought of 
what fif ts you must inseparably connect 
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that also with what is not. They are 
mere correlations The thesis does not 
exist m and by itself but on the contrary 
m and through what is other than itself. 
In other words it can exist only as it denies 
or gives up any separate self-identical being 
and life, only as it finds its life in the larger 
life and being of the whole. Its true being 
IS in ceasing to be and its true notion 
includes affirmation of its existence as well 
as denial of its existence But this is not all. 
It involves the idea of growth or develop* 
ment , because denial is the life of reality 
A thing stagnant altogether, not subject 


to changes, is no better than non-entity. 
Mere being in the sense of bare ex- 
istence whose modifications are stagnant 
and not subject to phenomenal changes 


>s a. mere zero. "Pure Being” as Dr 
Ward puts it "is equal to Nothing." 
to be real m any sense of the 
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“fflprehending and explaining all coi 
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synthesis. But this notion of universality 
in particulars cannot be apprhended in this 
light unless we Interprete it as a process 
involving perpetual affirmation and per- 
petual negation reconciled in continual 
re-affirmations. 

This would appear quite obvious if we 
view the problem from another light 
which will clearly reveal the unity of the 
univese which permeates through every object 
in it. The world is a complicate system 
including innumerable factors of manifold 
character working in it for a certain goal. 
Whether this goal would be attained at 
all at any point of time in future is not 
our present consideration and should not, 
therefore, occupy our thought. So much is 
certain that the world is a system of factors 
co-operating for the same end. Now every 
factor, therefore, must be determined by all 
the rest in such a way that without any of 
them, the world-end can hardly be realised. 
Having this in view all philosophers of every 
clime and age have pronounced unanimously 
that every thing which is real is rational i. e. 
having reason behind it and this is what we 
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have spoken of before Things being so 
reciprocally determined what follows obvi- 
ously is that every factor is real so long tt 
stands m relation and co-operates with other 
factors In fact, we may go so far as to say 
that in the co-operation and tbe mutual 
determination, the life of the factor consists. 
In fact,' It ,owes it reality, individuality and 
being to this relation with other factors 
standing and working for the common end 
Or as Lotze rightly remarks "To be is to 
stand in relations," Any change in the 
relation of any factor of the world, 
would then, it is quite apparent, invblve a 
change in all the rest , because of their' 
mutual determination and correlativity So 
nothing can be truly apprehended unless 
we take it in the light of not only what U ts 
but also what it ts not , because this noi-tuss 
of the factors imparts individuality and 
reality to what it is True being, it appears 
less paradoxical to assert, consists in self 
abnegation or denial of one’s individuality, 
for where lies its individuality, its self- 
sufficiency, if It depends for its existence 
upon other realities co-operating for the 
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same ,end and to which it owes its existence 
and life ? So true aprehension can only 
he possible if we take it in the light of 
not what U ts only , but also what it ts mt 
as well. But this may appear parodoxical 
to an untrained mind because it obviously 
transgresses the law of contradiction. The 
most firm convictions which we have cherished 
from our cradles without the least hesitation, 
are backed up and supported also by the 
vigorous rules and canons of formal logic 
whose fundamental principle, as we have 
seen before, is the law of identity and con- 
tradiction that A is A cannot be noi-A, 
But now we come to a new vision of things 
in which A appears to be not merely A but 
not-A as well , because A is real in so far it 
stands in relation with what is nohA, The 
true life of A would then consist not only 
in as formal logic teaches us but also in 
wl-A. The ideal nature of a thing consists, 
therefore, not only in assertion of its being 
but also at the same time in the denial of it — 
in that which comprehends those antagonistic 
elements and yet harmonises and explains 
them. So if there be any knowledge in the 
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proper sense of the term, if there be any 
vison we may call spiritual and far from 
being mvoe lealistic, it is undoubtedly this 
notion of ours in which all antagonistic and 
contradictory elements are reconciled and 
find repose in a higher universality which 
includes them all and yet is not aggregate 
of them, which explains all and yet does not 
merge in them This is what the Syddvdd or 
the Doctrine of the Assertion of Possibilities 
explains and emphasises. 

SAPTABHANai FORMS 

With the.se preliminary remarks we 

come straight to our subject-matter or 

^ Sa^iabhang t 

to be more definite to the Saptabhangi oi Forms 
the Heptagonic forms of our ontological 
enquiry We have mentioned before that 
Saptabhangi is the method which supersedes 
all other methods of cognition in matters 
of apprehension of the spiritual realities 
by virtue of its universal and synthetic 
character of vision Now we shall try to 
explain how by the help of this heptagonic 
vision, Saptahhangi Naya we get, as it 
were, into the real coherence and harmony 
which permeate through the world 
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revealing themselves through a system of 
interrelated parts. 

FORM I 

: as for example — ms\ t.e. 
May be, partly or in a certain sense the jar 
exists 

Although this form is applicable to every 
thing or being in affirming its existence still 
the^^a/a, the jat, is only here taken into 
eonsideration as a concrete instance for the 
illustration of this heptagonic principle. This 
is no more than affirming the existence of 
the jar as such and none can ordinarily deny 
the existence of it when clearly perceived. 
So this affirmation relative to the existence 
of the jar as such presupposes an anterior 
perception of the object It may be con- 
tended, indeed, that we often rely upon the 
voids of others and do not perceive things 
directly. But if we dhe deep into the 
question, we find that everything, the exis- 
tence of which we either affirm or deny, is m 
relation to some particular thought or percep- 
tion having a finitude of expression — a fact 
so emphasised by the ontological argument 
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Thus we find that we can affirm the 

I 

existence of the jar only when we have „ 
previously perceived it and the formation 
of the percept presupposes, as a careful 
psychological analysis reveals, comprehension 
of the thing in respect of the four particular- 
ising elements viz, — substance dravya 

{ )i duration Mia ( ), locality 

ksheti a and attributes bh&va {w*). 

There is no percept which does not involve, 
as we have elsewhere seen before, these 
elements, and unless a percept is formed we 
cannot be conscious of the thing at all. So 
the understanding of every object involves, 
comprehension of the object in these four 
aspects. We may go so far as to say that 
these four elements or aspects so interrelated 
as in this case of the jar go together 
to make up the identity of the jar as 
such Take away or change one of these 
elements and^e jar loses its identity From 
these facts we may safely state that the 
identity of the jar is kept up and reveals 
Itself through these foui elements which 
stand, mutually into peculiar relationship to 
one another 
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So long these four elements exist in this 
particular combination, the jar is said to 
exist there as such. 

We may hi rive at the same conclusion in 
another way. We know that there is a 
distmciion , between the noumenal and 
phenomenal aspects of a thing. Phenomenal 
aspect is that in w'hich a thing presents itself 
to us or as it appears to us. Clearly then it 
follows that we are conscious of an object 
only as it appears to us. But a deeper 
reflection reveal to us that what w*e know 
of the thing is only knowledge of its powers 
and properties. What is an orange to us 
except a peculiar combination of different 
qualities vir. size, shape, colour, taste etc 
These pecular qualities in such particular 
combination as is found in an orange 
constitute what we call the knowledge of it. 
Of course it may be objected that these 
qualities cannot exist by themselves and so 
requiie a ground for their inference ; so that 
these qualities themselves cannot make up 
the orange itself. But we are far from 
denying this as we hold the view that all 
that we know of the thing is merely its 
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qualities or attributes which exist in such 
peculiar combination. What the thing or 
substance is apart from these modes or 
modifications, we don’t know except this that 
it is a principle which manifests itself in and 
through these attributes linking them 
togethei and constituting what we call the 
knowledge of the object Therefore we may 
well say that so long these qualities are 

intact and exist in such peculiar and particular 

1 

combination -the object is there. 

FOBM II 

WT*.— as ^ ^ay 6e, 

partly or in a certain sense the jar does 
not exist. 

In the previous form we have taken the 
jar as a self-subsisting, self-complete reality 
as if subsisting in and by itself and possessing 
different attributes which go together in 
making up the knowledge of the object We 
thought of the jar as an individual indepen- 
dent object as it were amidst innumerable 
objects of the same kind in the neighbour- 
hood. In short, we took it in the light of 
a self-identical unit But this is only a 
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partial and dogmatic view of the reality as 
it overlooks one important truth viz., the 
world is a system of interrelated parts in which 
nothing is so self-identical, self-complete 
as we suppose the jar to be. Every thing 
which is, exists only in relation to and dis- 
tinction from something else. The jar exists 
there, not alone as a self-complete reality but 
exists in relation to and distinction from what 
v&noUjar. In fact, the existence of the jar 
as a self-complete unity is possible only be- 
cause it differentiates from what is 
If, on the other hand, it looses its distinction 
and merges in the rest that is mtjar, then 
how can it present its own self-subsisting 
and identical character. We may, therefore, 
well state that because it keeps itself in 
distinction from what is noUjar, and yet 
bears at the same time essential relation to 
it as the principle of mutual reciprocity pos- 
tulates that It can lead a life of self-complete- 
ness, self-identity. But this self-complete- 
ness cannot obviously be absolute in charac- 
ter simply for the reason that it has to depend 
for its existence upon other things from which 
it rigidly distinguishes itself and yet stands 
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as well in essential and vital relationship. 
To be more clear and precise, we may say 
that the true life of a being consists in self- 
ibnegation or in ceasing to be. So if in 
a sense we emphasise the fact that the jar 
is a self-complete reality amidst various 
factors of the world possessing numerous 
attributes to act and react with, we can also 
with equal logic and emphasis state that 
it does Wit exist in the above seme ; 
because for its existence, it has to depend 
upon what is not-jai to which it must 
oppose itself to preserve its so-called 
self-subsisting aspect. Thus to sum up, we 
may say, the jar is a jar only in contradis- 
tinction with what is not-jar, expressing a 
vital relationship between the positive and 
negative character of it co-existing simul- 
taneously in the same stroke of congnition 
of the thing in question and making 
way thereby for the third form which is 
as follows. 

FOBM m 

May be, partly or tn a certain sense 


The Third 
Form— Some 
how the thing 
exist s and 
does not exist 
as well. 
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the jar exist as well as in a sense it does 
not exist. 

We may explain this from two different 
stand points. We will arrive at the same 
conclusion if we proceed from the world 
showing it to be a system in which every- 
thing is determined by everything else in 
such a way that nothing is self-identical 
and self-complete in the sense in which the 
untrained mind takes it to be Everything 
being determined by other, things in this 
system of reals, the doctrine of pluralism 
propagating the view of self-sufficiency of ob- 
jects falls to the ground as we have discussed 
at length in the preliminary remarks as well 
as in the Form II. 

Besides, we may explain the above 
otherwise which will, we believe, throw 
sufficient light on the close relationship 
which exists between the self and the 
not-self or between mind and matter. We 
must of course bear in mind on this occasion 
that though these forms apparently deal 
with concrete instances such as the jar, still 
they are no less applicable to every thing 
and being which this universe contains. So 
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it would be convenient for us if, instead of 
dealing with concrete instances, we proceed 
and manipulate the Subject in its generic 
aspect. In fact we will try to show that 
instead of 'saying the jar is and is not,* we may 
say more generally that in a sense matter 
exists and does not exist at the same time. 

Of course it is ' necessary first of all to 
clear up our position and to defend our cause 
and vindicate our themes by defining the 
relationship as graphically as possible which 
exists between self and not-self or between 
mind and matter 

But before stating the exact relation 
between them let us try to depict as clearly 
as possible the view cherished by the 
common people regarding it. 

To the untrained intellect, things are 

before us,-— rather matter and material The view of 

the conunon 

objects exist apart in themselves just as we people, 
perceive them — as a world of realities 
independent of any mind to perceive them , 
on the other hand we, who perceive the world 
are here in our complete and independent 
existence. In short, matter is matter and 
mind is mind and there exists neither any 
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similarity nor anything commensurate 
between them. 

Many attempts have been made to define 

Of the other relationship. Some have uncriti- 

asserted the hard and fast opposition 
between them giving rise to absolute 
dualism like the Stmkhya materialist; others 
have again tried to solve the problem 
at a stroke as it were by explaining away 
one or the other term giving rise to mate- 
rialism of the Chfirv&ka School or Subjective 
idealism of the Buddhist School. As materi- 
alism ultimately fails to evolve this worid and 
all thought out of matter or material 
forces, so subjective idealism fails in showing 
that the whole objective world is but a 
phantasm of the heated brain. We won’t 
speak of the rigid dualistic theory as it 
obviously fails to explain knowledge owing 
to its own inherent inconsistency of thought 
as revealed in its presupposition that the 
constituent elements of knowledge stand in 
hard opposition and cannot be reconciled. 
Now if vre try to account for this failure in 
solving the problem of mind and matter, we 
will find no doubt that its main cause lies in 
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the fftlsc presupposition that natuie and 
mind, the world without and the world 
within, constitute two fixed independent 
realities, each by itself complete in its own 
seif*included beinf;. 

The real solution however of the 
problem in question lies not in the asser> 
lion of sclf*individuality and self-sufficiency 
of objects constituting the external w*orld, 
but in the surrender of this false iden- 
tity and substantiality for that principle 
oT organic unity which we have discussed 
at length and explained before in the 
preliminary remarks. Beginning with the 
rigid isolated existences separated by the 
impassable gulf of self-identity, no theory* or 
doctrine can ever force them into a rational co- 
herence or ronsisicncy. But when we begin 
to set in nature without and mind within not 
two independent things, one existing in isola- 
tion from the other, but two members of one 
orgii^ic whole having indeed each a being 
of us own, but a being which implies and 
finds itself in the living relation to the other, 
then and then only can we bring such two 
firiors into a nuiunal coherence Kpture i" 
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Correlativity 
ofMatterand 
mind—jBAa* 
a and 
hoktA, 


Thetnxeview 
of things 


its very essence is related to the 
mind in its very essence is related 
For what is matter, if it is not 
relation to thought, and what is 
cannot enter into relation with mat 
cannot obviously think of any mat 
by its very natuie cannot enter int 
with thought , because it in 

contradiction of thought. Again v 
think of mind which is not c 
thinking about something, because 
essence lies. So from this s 

whatever is, zs not as a self-comph 
existing in and by itself, but as ben 
mined by something else. So the 
of anything would be not only its i 
also of its non-being to which it 
reality and individuality In short 
virtue of this self-abnegation t 

being can be real or can exist 
So the true point or view of tl 
vision or understanding of any 

would include not only a view c 
in their positive aspect or in thei 
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ultimately lose tlicir hard opposition in the 
view of things which aic necessarily related 
and so containing and involving one another. 
— inshoit, in the view of the woild as a 
system of reals mutually determining and 
co-operating for the same end 
FORM IV 

HF : ‘IS 

m Itc, partly oi in a 

cetiatn seme, the )ar is indeset ibabte 

There is no doubt that in a certain sense 
It IS impossible to describe the j.ir The 
indescribable natuie of the thing is here 
referred to Of course, we do not 
mean here that any object is absolutely 
indescribable, but that we c,innot desciibe 
what It n and what it is not at one 
and the same moment The necessity foi 
this way of speaking is that the tw'o natures 
— positive and negative — what it is and 
what It ts not , — esist in the same thing at 
one and the same time. We have seen 
before that in a certcun sense or to be moi e 
definite, while putting stress upon the 
positive aspect of an object as in the Form 

J2g 
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I., we may say that it ts\ ^vhile agaifl 
emphasising with equal one*sidedness, on the 
negative aspect of the same as in Form 11 , 
we may well say as well that it ts not But a 
critical examination will reveal to us that 
both the positive and negative aspects 
exist in the same object simultaneously, 
although we cannot describe them in one 
moment 

Here we think it is worthy of note that 
only our incapacity for describing at one 
and the same moment both the seemingly 
antagonistic natures existing simultaneously 
is only referred to. We need not imagine, 
however, that our thought cannot apprehend 
them at one moment. On the other hand, 
it IS thought only that by virtue -of self- 
consciousness can transcend this duality of 
aspects existing in the same thing Even, 
we may go so far as to say that the posttfoe 
aspect, namely, what it is, can scarcely be 
known without the knowledge of the ftegatnn 
aspect namely, what it ts not and vies versa. 
Either is known simultaneously in and through 
the other. We cannot question about the 
relative priority of the process of assimilation 
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or discriniinaiion ; bcc.iusc iwnc of ihcm 
is possible without the other, 'fbus, .'Ithough 
it is quite obviou*. that wc can take 
coj^nizance of both tlicsc aspect*. — posiine 
as well as ucgati\‘c — in the same stroke of 
cognition, yet we canuoi *lc‘*cribc this fact of 
experience at one moment. With this view 
in mind, it is held that the intt nature of a 
thing is indescribable 

FORM V 

fitfbtrmpd'fr qw- 

fW^la rgiq*n 

twn wt: br, 

parity or in *i eetlatu sense the j.ir 
exists as well as in a ccrt.iin *.tnsc it is 
indtsenhabfe* 

The fifth way is to say what the thing 
IS, the thing being indescribable in one 
moment. Ahhough here we .isscrl the 
inexpressibility at one and the same niomeiu 
of what the thing is and wliat it is not, yet 
Vfhai ii IS 1. e, its extsieuce is taken into 
consideration. Wc have seen in the Foim I , 
that in a certain sense, a thing may be 
said to exist Of course we should beat in 
mind that we do not take it in the absolute 
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sense, because we deny the self-identical and 
self-complete nature of anything In asserting 
existence of anything what we mean, 
on the other hand, is that it exists only so 
Jong It has a particular substance (^)< a 
particular locality a particular period 

relati\e 

s t ence and a particular attribute m 

indescn- 

hwff their particulai combination. So long these 
four elements are present in their particulai' 
combination, any object to which these 
elements belong may be safely said to 
exist In short, the perception of these four 
elements in any object is quite sufficient to 
convince us of its relative existence— an 
existence illusively thought of as absolute or 
self-complete by the realists or the common- 
sense philosophers This we have discussed 
at length in the Form I So, although in the 
Form V, we have emphasised on the indes- 
ciibable natiiie of any thing, Judgingit from 
the standpoint from which all the seemingly 
antagonistic elements namely, positive and 
negative aspects of a thing (r f Foini 1JJ)> 
resolve themselves into a higher concrete 
reality without losing their respective dis- 
tinctions, yet from the practical point of view 
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we may ovcr-cslimaic the positive ,is[)cci only 
and as«eri Its CNiMcnro, the itlc.i of which is 
already forced upon ns. so to speak, by the 
undeniable presence of .sttbsiancc, period 
etc. tnfcrentially or immediately 

cotjniscd by the senses Thus, althouf^h wv 
have rcpciledly desnibed a thing to 
involve lioih the positive and the negative 
fispcci-s or to pni in ether words involve 
being and nondvemg as will. )ci it would not 
be a coniradtciinn of thought or language, 
if we contend Iriut; as essential, and say it 
ejiisff, because we look at it now from a 
standpoint vvbicii is relatively much lower 
than the former and from wluth we lose 
sight altogether of another important corre* 
laiivc aspect namely, what it ts tie/. 

FORM VI 

Pffiwv msY rst. as 

^SWIRPI I J^Iay bCtpaitty oi in 
ccf/ahi tcfisr the jar is not and indescrihahle 
in a tCiitiin sttisc as well. 

We have described what the thing ts 
fioi, being unable to describe at one and 
the same moment what it is and what it 
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the jar is and is not and is indescribable as 
well in a certain sense 

In the seventh form, one speaks of what 
the thing ts and is not and that it is 
impossible to express both at the same 
moment In the Foim III, we have seen 
how the true nature of a thing implies 
being as well as non-being or positive 
as well as negative aspects. The only 
point in which it diffeis from the third 
form IS this that while agreeing with the 
former in every respect, it goes further 
and says that we cannot describe because 
It involves conti adictory elements This 
latter point we have discussed at length in 
the Foim II In this foim we get a 
reconciliation of the fifth and the sixth forms 
already disruised 
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fs fit?/. As in the previous form, wcluic 
flcscribcci what it is ; so iii tliis form ive 
describe what it A //<?/ without loosing 
sight of the iridcscrihabilc natute of the 
thing owing to oiir incapacity to give 
cxpicbsion to both the positive and the 
negative aspects of it at the same nioinent 
In w'h,it sense it docs not exist, we need 
not discuss hcie, bemuse we hrU’c done so 
at Icngtli in tin hVain 11., which emphasises 
on the negative aspect of the thing We 
have seen before that wc can’t say 'a thiiiq 
ev/sts* .IS- a scif'idcnticai mm . hcctiusc it has 
to depend upon othci factors to maiiuain 
Its existence and to which it bears relations 
which aie cssciuia! for the preservation of 
its own reality So in this sense wc 
m,iy equally deny any self-cxistiiig character 
of anything without coinnntting oui- 
selvcs to any inconsistency in thought or 
language 

POBM VII 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SHANKAB AND SYADVAD. 

VyMii SKtnIctr against tltc Doetmc «f 
SyaJvailt *— of tlie eo«ax»tenec of tlic 
contra Jtetory atfributca in one~Skan)eara'a aunairy 
of tlie iSyaiivaJ anJ ita interJiretat!on'~“Ita entieal 
examination by Sbankar-^Ineonaiatcneiea anJ fallaeiti 
in Syadvad. 

The above, in short, is the principle and 
The unique character of the Sap/aMarf^i jVqya, the grand 
heptangular stronghold of the Jain philo- 
fiie atenn of sophcrs. It IS from these angles that the 
spcaiiafio'n** philosophers see into the realities of all 
thought and being. It is from within this 
heptagonic fortress that they throw off their 
gauntlets as a challenge to their antagonists 
to outwit them Being guarded by the 
seven trenches of this their logical synthesis, 
they measiue the strength of their 
adversaries and lest the truth and validity 
of their knowledge and doctrines. Such 
being the high and prominent position 
asciibed to the Saptahhan^t m the 
arena of philosophical speculation m quest 
of truth, many a scholar and philosopher, 
ancient or modern, have invariably been 
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found to cannonade on this heptagonic 
fortification which has been from time imme- 
morial shielding the whole structure of the 
Jain philosophy against any attack. Many 
have brought in their heavy artilleries to 
damage one or the other angles of this 
fortification and force an entrance into 
the same and many have been bafHed 
m their attempts and thus become 
the buttend of all ridicule before the 
whispering galleries of the Jain philoso- 
phers and Omniscient beings. At least 
such has been the case with the venerable 
Krishna Dwaip&yan Vy&sa, the compilei 
of the Vedas, maker of the Brahma 
Sutras and the author of the Great Epic, 
Mah&bhdrata, who flourished towards the 
end of third age. 

To come straight however to the point, the 
venerable old Vy^sa fired his first aitillery 
as the thirty-third canon in 
the Second Section of the Second Chapter 
of hts Brahma Suit as By this he wants 
us to understand that on account of the 
impossibility of co-existence of contradictoi y 
attributes as abiding in die same substance. 


Ills the 
target of 
attack by the 
enemies o f 
the Syadvad. 


Vyasa and 
the Syadvad 


B f ah m a 
Sutra and 
Shankar 
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the docuinc of the Jamas is not to be 
icco^niscd. In hh famous scholium on the 
Brahma Suit as, Ach&ry.t Shankara, the 
ablest exponent of the AdiJaita Vfd&nta 
philosophy while commenting on the canon 
referred to, writes • — 

The jatnas admit of seven predicaments 
such as (i) Jwa (d) Ajiva (j) Asmva, 
(./j Sambara^ (^) NtrjarA, (6) Bandha, and 
(j) Mokxha, These seven they admit and 
nothing beyond these. 

Summarily speaking, the Jiva and 
the Apva, are the two primary predica- 
ments. The others are included in either 
of these two Besides they admit of 
five composites or compounds from the 
above two categories and are designated as 
"Astxkh) ns" or composites such as ftvdstt- 
k&ya, BxidgaldshlAya, OhaxmtsitlAya, 
Adharmdstikdya, and AkAs/iAstikdya, Ihey 
fancy, again, an infinite number of varia- 
tions of these 'asitk&yas' or composite and 
to all and each of these, they apply their 
so-called synthetic logic known by the name 
of Saptabhangi naya in the following 


manner 
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the doctiine of the Jamas is not to be 
recognised In his famous scholium on the 
Brahma Sutras, Achdrya Shankara, the 
ablest exponent of the Adwaita Veddnia 
philosophy while commenting on the canon 
referred to, writes — 

The Jainas admit of seven piedicaments 
such as (/) Jtva (2) Ajtva (j) Asrava, 
(4) Sambara^ (5) Ntrjard, (6) Bandha, and 
(7) Moksha. These seven they admit and 
nothing beyond these. 

Summarily speaking, the Jroa and 
the A]iva, are the two primary predica- 
ments The others are included in either 
of these two. Besides they admit of 
five composites or compounds from the 
above two categories and are designated as 
"Asttkd\al' or composites such as [tvdstt- 
kd^a, Pudgald,sttkdya, Oharm&sttkAya, 
Adhamidsttkdya, and Akdshdsttkd.ya They 
fancy, again, an infinite number of varia- 
tions of these 'asttkdyas' or composite and 
to all and each of these, they apply their 
so-called synthetic logic known by the name 
of Saptabhafigi naya in the following 
manner — 
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(i) sense u ts { 2 ) In a sense 
n ts 110/ (,0 Ilia sense //;? and ;/ /f wo/ 

(4) In a sense it «f #.v/ (5) In 
asensr f/ a and •t tio/ (6) In 
a sense ;/ n $10/ and twf predicablt 
(7) In a sense it is and ;< not and is not 
predtcablf, 

Xow this Safitab/ fonn of reasoning 
is also directed to the dcicnninanon of 
such notions as, nnit\. {sUnality, otciniiy. 
identity, difference iind the liivC. In other 
words following up the principle of.So//rt- 
bhangi naya, they hold that c\istcnct* itself 
IS a contradiction , foi iiibtancc unity is 
not only unify but also a p/ni ait/y .is well 
A thing IS not only f/cniai but oihftsotsc 
as well and so on 

Having thus summarised the fiinda* 
mentals of the Jam philosophy, and taking 
his stand on the above Vyasa Sutra Shankar 
Swann remarks 

I It would be contrary to reason to 
accept the Jam doctrine Why^ — Because 
of the impossibility of co-existence of contia- 
dictory attributes in one. Just as a thing 
cannot be hot and cold smniltaneously, so 
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hht^ nnrl tic^n-beht^ (»Tlf^f5) cannot, 

at the same time, hfjlonj; to one thing. 

II. And to speak of the ifvtn predtea* 
mriUs which have b'jrn determined to be as 
so many and stirh if they really he so many 
in niimhct and suel in character, 

then the) must a*, the Jains teach exist 
in eithet of their modes of smineKs (j??niFtr) 
and uvutcLnfss (si?r3i?>tT) at one and the 
sami point of time. If it were so, it uould 
roI)o\s that b.canse of the incleftnitcness as 
dchidcrptccl to be expressed in their 
as stich and «<?/ teiry as svich at life same 
moment of lime the knnu ledge of the 
«iame vonld be also equally indeterminate 
like diffidence or doubt for which reason 
it cannot be held as a true enterion of 
right knowledge 

111 If the jams contend here that the 
thing itself being instinct with multiplicity and 
versatility of modes or aspects 
is really of determinate character as such and 
the knowledge of the thing, therefore, both 
as being and non-being, cannot be non deter- 
minate and consequently iton-authortiaiofc 
like that of doubtful knowledge, Shankar 
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M«/‘ (•qf«?!Si) ;t«tl von-heiHf^ cannot, 

ni thr iinif, b'»)ong to one thinjf. 

I ( And to •■penk of the seven prcdica 
menis width h;iv^ Ucn d'*i<rmincd to he as 
so Many and «;iich H th»'y really he sa many 
in nuntl'cr and tr/r« and sack in character 
then they must le the jntn^ teach exist 
in either of th*‘ir modes nf stiekneis {tvswj) 
anti un%uchress (*ua?li*>tf) at one and the 
s.imt point of lime If it were so, it would 
follow that Iv-Ctiuse of the, indefiniicness as 
de» iderattd to he expressed in their heir^ 
as Mich aTtd «<5/ ietvy as such at tlfs same 
moint nt of timr the know ledge of the 
«;amc would h* ,a*'*iO (quail) indeterminate 
like diffidence oi doubt for which reason 
it c.uinot be held as a true criterion of 
right knowdfdgc 

III If the Jams contend here that the 
thing Itself being instinct withnnilliphcityand 
veisatiliiy of modes or aspects 
IS really of determinate character as suck and 
the knowledge of the thing, therefore, both 
as being and non-being, cannot be non deter- 
minate and consequently non-auikontaitve 
like that of doubtful knowdecTge, Shankar 
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.>!X f /•frrinn: up iAixi$\< 

IfiW fvf'nni ■»') K,’/< (*tir*gni( c^nnst, 

il ih^ . I'll • b*'Io}tij tf^ osir tiun;;, 

il Aiiti i»* '.fi'-'it. of tb** irr/r prrdi« 
v«hK'h h iv^ ?*#*•« rtniV^d to he ?s 
t ’ ••taty iti^i if th**y r^^Hy b** *j 

in «unib«-r .»««! tuscuits'i In cIiiMctcr, 
th^tt ih't mtt*-; <* th** j.ifo', i',*'!) fjMsr 
tit o{ ib**fr ‘nvi»* of 

.itif’ .»t OT .T?! 

‘.•w** pvtti of tint* . If tt wrri* r.o, it would 
ffiMott tliAi I ■•' tilt ft* tb* rn'icnMttcucs? ?3 
rlf i I *■ » ^pr-s^'v*; ! m ihctr 

ofch -‘t.d .f': ',111*11 c\t eK ?'*ine 

mom* ni ot tint* tlv. t:novvl*‘djp»; of the 
V iniM b* .it.o ♦"inllx 'rKl'*tcrninaie 
liLi* fiiffificnce »vr do'ibi for t^htch reason 
il r.innf't be hekl I'S .* true criterion of 
ripht know led i*-. 

Ill If the contend here that the 

thiiijf itself beinjj instinct withnnrltiplicityand 
vcisnliliiy of modt'S or aspects (scr^3iT«fI ^^5) 
IS really of deicrniinate character e/ and 
the knowledge of the tiling, therefore, both 
as bring and tton*hring. cannot he non deter- 
niinatc and ennsequentiy r.pn-ttztikorttahve 
like that of doubtful knowled’ge, Shankar 
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rejoins, it is not right on your part to say 
all that , for, every thing being admitted to 
be instinct with a multiplicity of nature, 
without having any check or rest any 
where, the determination of the nature of 
very determination itself through the means 
of 'partly ts' and 'partly-is-not' being not 
excluded it would simply result in non-deter- 
fflinate knowledge And for the very reason 
as well the means of knowledge (irHPQ),objects 
of knowledge (q^). the knowing subject 
(imiffT). and the act of knowledge 
all would remain themselves non>determinate. 
And where the determinator and the result 
of determination, both are ^ thus non-deter- 
minate, how can then the teacher, who is 
thus of indefinite opinion himself, can give 
definite instructions on a doctrine the matter 
and the principles of the epistemology 
of which are themselves indeterminate in 
their very nature and character? Again, 
what would prevail upon the followers of such 
a doctrine to actualise in life and conduct 
the moral principles inculcated in the same? 
Por, if the effects of their actualisation in 
life and conduct be of themselves instinct 
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witlt iinccrtriintics, nobody would bdvc any 

inclination to work for the same. Therefore 

the doctiinc, pangently retorts Shankar, of 

those undecisive masters who have nothing 

definite to teach or preach, is not to be 

* 

accepted 

IV. Then, again, applying this un- 
settling piit'.ctplc of reasoning to that 
portion of their doctrine tvhich teaches 
that ilie composites ar® 

in number, one has got to understand that 
on the one hand they are five and on the 
otlier, they are not five d from the 
latter point of view, they arc fewer or 
more than five which is a ridiculous position 
to uphold 

V Also you cannot logically maintain 
that the predicaments are indesenbahh. If 
t.hey were so, they could on no account be 
described ; but as a matter of fact they are 
described and as such you abandon your 
original position 

VI If you say, on the contrary, 
that predicaments being so described are 
ascertained to be st/r^ and surb ; and at the 
same time they are »(?/ such and such, 
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and that the consequence of their being thus 
ascertained is Right Vision and 

ts noi Right Vision .is well at one and the 
same point ot time; and that Un* Right 
Vision ts and is imt opposite of Right 
Vision at one .ind the same time, you 
will be really raving like a mad cap who is 
certainly not to be relied upon 

VII. If you aigue furthci that Heaven 
and Freedom, arc both existent and ine.MS- 
tent at once or they aie both eternal and 
non-eternal at one and the same moment, 
none will be inclined to work for the same 
the very nature of whose existence is so 
uncertain and indeterminate in nature and 
character. And, 

VIII Finally, It having been found to 
follow from your doctrine that Jrva, Ajiva 
etc whose nature >ou claim to have 
ascertained and which have been in existent 
from all eternity at once i elapse into the 
condition of absolute indetermination, and 
that the being excluding the non-being and 
vice-versA, the non-being excluding the being, 
and that further more it being impossible to 
decide whether of one thing there is to be 


He.‘i\en and 
rj-ecdom— 

both are un- 
certain 
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of the impos- 
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predicated oneness or plurality, permanenc 
or non^pcrmancncy, separateness or noi] 
separateness and the like, your doctrine c 
SydAvtd must needs be rejected. 



CHAPTER X. 
EXAMINATION OF SHANKAR 


ExtmiBttieB of SKoiilcar't ammaAvcrnoa laJ Km 
pontion — FurtKer JMcunion of tKe Priaeiplc of 
SyaJvaJ and tKi Law of eontradiettoB~~*TKottgKt m 
not nmply a dwtinetion — It m a relation as well — 

Reply to SKanKar point by point 

Such IS the criticism which Shankar 
makes taking his stand nn the Sn(ra “ Not; ^shaito°s 
because of the impossibility in one." o^J®ctions— 

— (*' of the Veddfaa Sutras 

by VyAsa Or in other words, 'it is impossi- 

Contra d i c- 

ble’, remarks Shankar, 'that contradictory toiyattn- 

* butes cannot 

attributes such as being and non-betng c^xistm 

* ^ the same 

should at the same time belong to one and 
the same thing.* This is the long and 
short of his whole argument as urged for the 
rejection of the doctrine of Sy&duAd which 
forms the metaphysical basis of our religion. 

And It IS imperative, therefore, that we 
should examine the above animadversion 
as briefly as possible and see how far his 
reasonings reveal his real insight into the 
heart of things as well as how far is 
Shankar correct in his understanding and 
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estimation of the principle of our dialectic 
movement as applied to thought and being 
—a form of reasoning which originally and 
exclusively belongs to the Jain philosophy. 

'1*0 begin with, therefore, so fai the 
fuiiclamcnials of our doctrine as summarised 
by Shankar arc concerned, we must at 
once admit that he is not guilty of mis 
representation. 

But when he starts his criticism with the 

Thus Sh.in<- Startling remark that, and von-hing 

iays . . .1 u* 

stress on (he cannot co-exist tn one and the same tntng, 

Law of con* ^ 

iradiciion. we beg to diftcr from him, Shankar 

puts all through his arguments, a great 

stress on the Lau of Contradiction. And as 

It is a law of thought which cannot be trans* 

grossed without committing ourselves to 

contradictions and inconsistencies as the 

Formal Logic teaches, any theory which 

does the same, he says, cannot be 

accepted as having any worth at all. 

When the Formal Logic laid down the 
Law of Contradiction as the highest law 
of thought, what it evidently meant is 
simply this that distinction is necessary 
for thought Unless things are definitely 
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what they are and are kept to their 
definition, thought and knowledge hpcome 
impossible. For instance, if A and mt^A 
be the same, it is hardly possible to find 
any meaning even in the simplest state- 
ments, for the nature of the thing becomes 
absolutely indefinite and so indeterminate. 

Hence Formal Logic teaches that thought 
is distinction and is not possible without it. 

But is thought simply a distinction and 
nothing else ? Is the distinction absolute and 
ultimate ? We, the Jains, would undoubtedly deteimf n*a- 
say that it can never be absolute distinction. 

If thought IS distinction, yet it implies at the 
same time relation. Everything implies 
something other than it; ‘This’ implies That , 

‘Now* implies ‘Then’ ‘Here’ implies ‘There’ 
ana the like. Each thing, each aspect of 
reality, is possible only in relation to and 
distinct from some other' aspect of reality If 
so, A is only possible in relation to apd distinct 
from not- A. Thus, by marking one thing off 
from another, it, at the same time, connects 
one thing with another. A thing which has 
nothing to distinguish from, is as impossible 
as equally unthinkable is the thing which is 
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absolutely separated from all others so as to 

have no community between them. An abso- 

Noihinp e«n Kite distinction nould be self'contradictory 
be taken as - , 

absolutely for it wouid cui off every connection or 
self>identical , , 

relation of the thing from which it is distin- 
guished. The principle of absolute contra- 
diction is suicidal , because it dcstructs itself. 
So when we, the Jams, deny the validity of 
the Law of Contradiction, we only dispute 
the claim of absolute validity. That every 
definite thought by the fact that it is definite, 
e.vcludes other thoughts and specially the 
opposite thought is unquestionably tru^ 
indeed. But it is half-truth only, or one 
aspect of the truth and not the whole of it. 
The other side of the truth, or rather the 
complimentary side of this truth is also that 
every definite thought, by the very fact that 
It is definite, has a necessary relation to its 
negative and cannot be seperated from 
it without losing its true meaning. It is 
definite by virtue of its opposition with 
what it is not. So nothing, however 
definite it may be, can be conceived as 
self-identical in the absolute sense of 
the term. 
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To illustrate let us take the instance of the 
jar. I say that the jar is a finite object. Now 
what do we mean by finite thing is this that it 
15 limited in extent. And the question may 
be raised . is the limit self-imposed or 
imposed from without. Or, in other words, 
is the limit created by the object itself or 
is it due to the presence of another 
which limits it The answer must be that 
It is limited by something else. Now, may 
it not be said that the jar is finite only by 
virtue of some thing else ^ It is what it is 
only in relation with something else, 
without which its existence as such would 
be impossible. So the Jaw of contradiction, 
if it speaks of absolute difference, is 
manifestly a suicidal principle. 

Take any thought-determination and the 
same principle will hold good The jar is 
what It IS, because it serves certain purpose, 
has certain shape, certain colour etc. These 
different ideas constituting one whole is 
what we know as the jar. May it not be 
said then that this whole of the different ideas 
IS what It IS only by virtue of some thing 
or some other which is its negative ? For 
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if we try to hold this common place whole of 
ideas to the exclusion of its negative, if we 
try to hold it to itself, it disappears. 

I. We submit, therefore, that such a re- 

further elu^ mark AS made by Shankar is due to his gross 

the dialectic nitsuiidcrstanding of tiic dialectic principle 
pnnciple 

of our reasoning. For, as we interpret and 
use the principle, it is all right. We, 
the Jains, hold that every thought or 
being zs only in relation to the fourfold 
nature of tlse/f but is mi in relation to the 
fourfold nature of the o//:er 

5n% ’9); for instance, the jar 
when it is thought of in relation to (i) its 
own constituent substance, — earth ; (ii) its 
own locality of existence in space — Calcutta ; 
(lii) its own period of coming into existence 
in time — Summer and (iv) its own mode 
existence as revealed in its colour (red or the 
likejand capacity for containing and carrying 
such and such quantity of water, the jar is 
said to exist i.e .only in relation and particular 
combination of the four-fold nature of itself 
known technically as svackaizzsiaya, the jar ts 
and has the nature and character of 
6eiu£ But when thought of m 

^SO 
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relation and particular combination of the 
four-fold elements viz, constituent substance, 
locality, period and mode as 

belonging to the other, say, the picture the 
jar ts not («nf%) and is of the nature of non- 
being Thus the picture is the nega~ 

turn of the jar and mce-vers& the jar is the 
negation of the puture. Every-thing is m 
relation only to the four fold elements of itself 
but is not in relation only to the four-fold 
elements belonging to the otfier. If it were 
otherwise, were everything said to exist in 
either relations of itself as well as of the other, 
then -every thought and being, making up 
this our universe, would have been trans- 
formed into one uniform homogeneous whole; 
then light and darkness, knowledge and 
ne-science, being and non-being, unity and 
plurality, eternity and non-eternity, know- 
ledge and the means thereof, all that go in 
pairs of opposites, and the like must needs 
be one homogeneous mass, so to speak, of 
one uniform nature and character without 
any difference and distinction between one 
and the other or between the parts of one 
and the same thing. But such homogeneity 
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of nature and character in things all around 
us is contradicted by our sense perception 
which reveals but differences and diver- 
sities in things and realities. 

And now to turn the table, when you. 
Shankar, say 'Being is Brahtnan\ You 
must have to admit that when Brahnan is 
thought of in relation to what is other than 
Being, it is equal to Non-being ( 

If you don’t admit this, the Non-being of 
Bmhman as what is other than the nature of 
Being itself, then your Brafiman would be of 
the nature of Non-bemg^ say of Ne*science 
or illusion as well. But this would lead 
to the deterioration of the true nature of 
your Brahma which is but existence pure 
and simple. 

II. To the second objection that the 
cognition of a thing in its form of snchness 
and tmstichness results in the generation 
of indefinite knowledge which is no more a 
true source of knowledge than doubt is, 
we reply , — 

That the seven predicaments as they ore 
in and by themselves t.e so far as their own 
four-fold nature is concerned, 
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they are in fact so many in number and 
such and such in character ; but as Other 
than themselves i.e, relative to the four- 
fold nature of the Other they 

cannot but be otherwise. If this were not, 
if you Shankar do not agree to this, or 
when you say that ‘True knowledge infinite 
IS Brahman’ (^* •SH# TO), you 

do not thereby admit that Brahman as such 
has its 6eing ‘ ; but has not its being as 
otherwise, that is say as Ne-science which is 
but an opposite of what is true knowledge, 
then must you be implicitly identifying 
Brahman which is knowledge (^*1) with 
Ne-science which is non-knowledge 

so much so that you reduce them both to a 
state of unity which is devoid of all differ- 
ences and distinctions in it 

And this tantamounts to saying 
that Brahman is but a synonym of Ne- 
science which is dull (to) and devoid of 
consciousness But you, the 

Ved^ntins, hold that ‘Brahman is true 
knowledge infinite’ Hence we the Jams 
rightly hold that the knowledge of things 
as determined by our dielectic movement of 
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thought m the forms of both suchness and 
nnsuckness and na e r i^ tf) is not 

invalid (^KUT^cii) like doubt or diffidence 
as you contend. 

Ill To meet the third objection in 
the form of your denial as to the definite 
character of our determination of the 
nature of things which are admitted to be 
instinct with multiplicity of character, we 
have to submit that our determination of 
the nature of things is not indefinite in 
itself. Why ? — Because of the fact that 
whatever is acknowledged by us exists only 
in so far as its own four-fold constituent 
elements in their particular combination 
are concerned , but relative to the four- 
fold constituent elements as manifest m 
the particular combination of the Other, 
the former does not exist For, as we 
have seen already, the j‘ar as such i.e, m 
respect of the four-fold constituent elements 
under particular combination making up 
the being and individuality of the j‘ar, there 
it exists only as such and does not exist 
as the picture. And this logic holds good 
with equal force in regard to the deter- 
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mination of the nature of our determination 
itself. The determination is determination 
only as such, but as otherwise it is no( 
(determination) Similarly, in respect of 
the determining subject and the resultant 
of determination being as sttsA and suc/i, 
they both have their being ; but as 

otheranse i.e. as other than themselves, they 
have not their being as well If it were 
not the case, then being and non-being, 
knowledge and Ne-science, and all that go 
in pairs of opposites would become merged 
into such a homogeneous whole of one 
uniform for character as is not warranted 
by the evidences of the senses Hence 
you must have to admit that our determina- 
tion of things as stub and not as such being 
thus m and by itself definite, cannot 
but be a true source of knowledge and that 
our omniscient arhats are therefore the real 
teachers of right knowledge and hence 
there is every reason why people should flock 
round them and be inclined as well to act 
up to their instructions to lead a life of 
perfection and beatitude, the only end and 
?:m of human evolution 
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IV, With reference to objection regard- 

The Number ^owposiUs (iqfijrqinr) being numeri- 

composites.* pobit out that the number 

ftvc a$ such IS really five, but as the 
ffMrf than fu'c itself* / r. relative to such 
numbers as four, si.\ or seven, the five w 
f/p/ Let us take otherwise — the num- 
ber Five only. Here we have undoubtedly a 
definite concept. Now the definite concept 
of five by the fact that it is definite excludes 
other thoughts and specially the opposite 
thought. We, the Jains, admit this; but 
proceed still further and hold that every 
definite thought or concept by the fact that 
it is definite, has a necessary relation to its 
negative and so cannot be separated from 
it without losing its own meaning Five 
is five as distinguished from eight, nine, 
ten, or «e/-scven and so bears essential 
relation with them Hence we hold that 
the composites which are numerically five 
can thus be neither more nor fewer than 
five 

V. Then again the set'en predicaments, 

abufty**^ * certainly never absolutely indes- 

cribable They are indescribable in the sense 
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ihai cannni be .ill at onre 

and stmulnnrn.jtlv . 

but <;i;rcK* they ar^‘ <!rc*pb‘»J*1e "ladu.ilK* 
ar.6 j«cte«'-ivdv 

V!, To resMjdia*.^ tbf wc 

submit »h?t the .urniit*.;: from 

AT 0 

the a<<fri4««m**ft: <*f the J'fcd*ca^^»^«r. hoih 
a< sufh aud rer tuJ,, accordbij: u* (hr 
foar^foK* con’iiii»»c*n eirm^nt' of 
?nd .i«t bt’onj'ius: to tlsr Othfr thau 
ihcmseivc' cur tij..,; .i* welt 

of ihcjr rri^.teuc'' n 

like manner htin*: Ri/ht Kne*airtU».c («TP?tT5 
?rn^).Ar,ti Un.r.p.ht KmuJed^c (’Pirrwiir 
?n*^)bc*:i,:op;>'>niic i ' Kijtht Ktsro^ledjie, the 
Right Knov.icdgr- c'^i’st'' onJy '»'ch .'r in 
sofar Its own mnttet ••«»* ft*rm are ronferrrd 
but ffeef Kiif fxiit l«^h»“m(^t^t .tnd form of 
the Wrong Knowledge ami zst<ifttii the 
Wrong Knowledge fT .*.*/; m »i% own inaurt 
and form and rff« tsot «•'/ .»♦ the 
mailer and form of ihc Right Knowledge 
And likewise ihc ileavett and Freedom, 
they arc in ihcir own matter and form ; 
but they arc noi as the matter and form of 
whai arc known as Hell and Bondage 

'J7 
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Aho such is the case in respect of 
eternity which is real and actual only in 
its own matter and form as distinguished 
from its opposite, the matter and form of 
what it is not. Or in other words, the 
predicaments arc eternal in relation to 
noumcnoii only but noiucternal in relation 
to pary^ya — phenomenon. 

And this is how to a thing, being is 
ascribed in relation to Its own matter 
and form as well as non<being in relation 
to the matter and form of the Other. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE DOCTEINE OF UNITY IN DIFFERENCE. 

T*»»pr.JT»(! Iftiii tt> tliE XiiEflry ©f 

1 »■ ©f Unity in " DittmctTPn f»r* 

Unity~“XK« w«rW (ten in on *»fir«»non of 
tl’ORjjJ't— XKt Jain csnfffticn of tlir Al*»oiu!e JUtin* 
CutiVrl fr*» iVe AVtolut* l>ryen<J tfi* rtUttve of tKr 
Velintwt. 

No\^ iivhat h;tn hren dtscussed in ihc 
preceedini; pages on it is quite 

apparent that the law of contradiction is the 
negative aspect of thclaw of idcniiij . We have 
seen that With liie Jains, everything implies 
'something' opposed to it 'This' implies 
'that', 'here* implies *iiicrc\ ‘now* implies 
•then*. The trend of the argument is that 
cvef}'ihing is real only In relation to and 
distinction from every other thing. This 
being so, the law of contradiction is not 
virtually denied absolutely Wh.ai the Jain 
philosophers want us to understand is this 
that absolute distinction which the ordinary 
interpretation presupposes is not a correct 
view of things. Rather it is to be borne in 
mind that distinction presupposes a unity of 
which, the /iva and Ajiva and the like that 
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go in pairs of opposites are but two expres- 
sions. 

The world system is not alien to thought. 
Thought is not accidental to world. Thought 
is embodied in the world-system Popular 
view is that thought is connected with man's 
brain and so accident to the world system 
In opposition to this the Jains teach that 
the world system is the expression of 
thought. The world system is that in which 
thought goes out of itself. Thought is thus 
made the essence of the world. It is the 
Ved&nta that somewhere teaches that Nature 
IS the working out of the will and is real in 
so far the intelligence of man is concerned. 
But we differ from the Ved&ntins and hold 
that thought which Is the essence of the 
world is objective, is something universal 
or absolute in which the particular thoughts 
of particular men partake. 

But then there is a prtma facie objection 
we have to meet. Some says it is im- 
possible to take thought as the essence of 
the world. For it would tantamount to our 
ignoring the feeling or willing which is as 
important as thought. True, the objection 



w/rr /A DfhrhHhiKcn. 

ttfjiiM hfivT h.ul wr c<^»nccKcfi 

ibnftjjltt .<*» orJiidinj; wjli f din;;. 

rhoiij;lil <«»" thmj*, .itwl <tiv'ih<*r 

llniijj Will j*. not njMrt tr'-in llov/ 

nr** 'M' to contcivc of will jf it r* exclusive of 
tlKrtJj»ht ^ 

Aj;.ini tl)oii‘*lit impliti will- Djptmic 

ihouijlu i< Will When I I'lemifv nnseif jl 
with the end. I *im sjul to will lint I r-innot 
tlo su.itnUss 1 un coir.ciou*; of the end 
hi» nnivit) impes’‘ihle wttiiotit ti'.oujjlu 
'1 Im^ t»«r t}K>ti(;lit IS not cxdusiw. of will 
With Hs ihout'ht IS concrcli . thought inclu 
Mse of fech»'»j> .ind will and istheconstuinivc 
f ni*ci}>le t*( the tii»i\ers<. 
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IS the world relative only. So the absolute 
lies beyond the world of the relative — beyond 
the world of phenomena. Shankar thinks m 
this way, We hold, however, that absolute 
is not beyond the phenomena: rather all 
phenomena are but particular aspects or 
phases of this all inclusive unity which is 
Absolute— The whole and the aspects of 
The whole The whole of reality conceived 
as a single ultimate unity is noumenon and 
phenomena are but its partial phases. 

JBut then the question is, What is a 
Noumenon ^ Is it an aggregate of pheno* 
mena. The Noumenon, we bold, is superior 
to phenomena ; because it is all inclusive 
whole. Phenomena are but fragmentary 
aspects of Noumenon. This all inclusive whole 
(noumenon) cannot stand apart from those 
which it includes (phenomena). If it is an all 
inclusive unity and phenomena are fragmen- 
tary aspects of this unity, then is it an aggre* 
gfate of phenomena <’ No The Self is not 
apart from its various determinations or states 

of the Self It is not something above and 

over the psychoses. What Is the Self ^ It is 
not a mere sum of its determinations as the 
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Plurality is a fact, although it may be 
another kind of experience. Anyhow to give 
it the name of Illusion (imn) is not to explain 
it. The question then turns to this. How 
thus Illusion comes to be reconciled with the 
Absolute ^ How is this solution possible, if 
the Absolute is the One without g. second to 
stand by it And the Ultimate 

Reality without anything to aid or stand by 
it being One, what is the source of this 
Illusion of Plurality Thus the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself into the Relation of Unity 
and Plurality 

If the ultimate reality be many, how can 
you explain a single self-existent coherent 
system ^ If there is a relationship between 
A. B C. D , and so on then these are 
elements of a single whole and so related 
to each other 

If you begin with the Absolute separation 
between Unity and Plurality, then you must 
either deny Plurality like Shankar or deny 
Unity like Kan&d, the propounder of the 
Specific (Vaisheshika) school of thought. But 
these difficulties crop up only on the assump- 
tion that the ultimate Reality is either One or 
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expression of the ultimate Unity. In our 
philosophy, the ordinary disjunction of ‘either- 
or’ falls to the ground. The two aspects of 
one truth do not exclude each other The 
concrete whole is the abstract which is One 
in the Many and Many as grounded in 
the One. 

The Absolute is the Universal. This 
Universal is not the abstract Universal of the 
formal logic but the concrete Universal 
The absolute expresses itself in A, but not 
limited to A A is the particularisation of 
the Universal Hence the Universal goes 
beyond A, to B, to C and so A, B, C, D are 
immanently and vitally connected with one 
another. The Univeisal comes out of Itself 
and particularises Itself in the particular 
objects of the world system and which, there- 
fore, is vitally and essentially and immanently 
connected with one another constituting the 
world system The Universal of the Jams 
does not fight shy of the Particulars of 
the world — the categories of thought and 
being — like the Universal of the formal 
logic , but reveals itself in the particulars of 
the worldi ‘ 
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dii.il .Kpect (tispi qmiin «n5 
*rhus wlif.ti W(. h,iy 'This jar is clay* Ram 
IS ,i htimaii bciiiir. Here in the instance of 
‘cl.ty* anti *ilic jar’, clay is the cause and the 
jar IS lilt effect thereof. The jar is but a 
particular state of being of the cause which 
is cl.iy Were co exisicnct ol the cause and 
effect coiuradiciory it would never have been 
possible lor clay to c.sist as in the form of 
the '/ay m the second instance 'Ram is a 
human being’ huin<inlty is the unii'crsal 
(siiffT) and Ram is but a particular (5|f®) 
cNprcssion of humanity. \Vere Universal and 
Particular contriidiciory, one excluding the 
other, then Ram could never have been a 
human being. Nor even any one of many 
experience has ever perceived anything 
having an absolutely uniform character 
absolutely devoid of all distinction and 
difference whatever in the same. Nor can 
It be upheld that just as fire consumes straw 
and other combustibles so non difference 
sets at nought the difference on the 
ground that Identity being unity, it is * 
nullity of all Difference And therefore the 
admission of identity and difference as co- 
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They are 
neither abso- 
lutely differ 
ent nor abso- 
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different 


Rather they 
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Unity in 
Difference 


to find that this is the persisting and 
universal element in the thing and that is 
the non-persisting particular aspect of the 
thing. Just as an effect or a particular 
thing gives rise to the idea of one thing, 
so the effect plus cause and the parti- 
cular along with the universal gives rise 
to the idea of one thing only. And this 
is how we are enabled to recognise each 
individual thing, placed as it is amongst 
a multitude of things differing in place, 
time^ capacity and substance Each thing 
being thus endowed with double aspect, the 
theory of cause and effect or universal and 
particular, being absolutely distinct and 
different falls to ground under the weight of 
the overwhelming evidences of sense- 
perception 

It might be contended here that if op 
account of grammatical co-ordination and the 
consequent of idea oneness, the judgment 
‘this Jar is clay’ is taken to mean the relation 
of unity in difference i e both difference and 
non-difference as well, then we are led by a 
coherent tram of thought to infer from such 
judgments as tl am a man’ or *I am a god, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TUB UNIVEBSE AS A SELF-EXISTENT ENIT. 

1*ke Self and tke Not'self are but menkeri e(t 
eom|>lex W}iole~Di£ReultteB tn tke tranEformation «f 
tke Subject into Object and Viee'Veraa Object into 
Subjeet'^’Eaeb {>re«suti|>ostnj tbe other, we have to tabe 
tbe Umverae m tbe light of aingU unified System 

The tdsk of philosophers is to find 
Iciw, order and reason in what at first 
siq^ht seems accidental, capricious «ind 
meaningless. And the aiduousness of that 
work vjrows with the complexity and 
intricacy of the phenomena to be evplain- 
ed The freer the play of difference, 
the harder is to find the undcrlyinji 
unity, the fieicer the conflict of opposites, 
the more difficult is it to detect the 
piinciple out of which it springs And 
unless this is satisfactorily done, any 
theory of the Universe can hardly be 
attained to U nconscious of the greatness 
of the work they were undertaking, the 
early philosophers tried to solve the whole 
problem of the U niverse at a stroke and find 
some one principle or unitary method which 
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When wc consider the general nature ol 
Subj«c"o^ the Universe or of our life as rational being, 
‘Uniiy"^b*S endowed with the powers of thinking 
two*" ***" willing, we find that it is defined 
and, so to speak, circumscribed by three 
ideas which arc closely and even 
indissolubly connected with each other. 
These three ideas are the ideas or the 
constituent elements of the universe or the 
factors of it which are inseparably con- 
nected with each other and so involve eacli 
other. These are (i) the idea of the Object 
or Not.self (^Hlar) (li) the idea of 
the Subject (4^) or the Self (iii) 
idea of the Unity which is presupposed in 
the chfiference of the Self and the Not-self 
and in and through which they act and react 
on each ocher 

T o explain these terms more fully, the 
Exnlanaticm Object (if|nr) IS the general name under 
direeter^.* which we include the external world, 
and all things and beings- in it 
that we know and all that we act on, 
the whole environment which conditions 
the activity of the ego and furnishes 
the means and sphere through which it rea- 
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When wc consider the general nature ol 
the Universe or of our life as rational being, 
endowed with the powers of thinking 
and willing, wc find that it is defined 
and, so to Apeak, circumscribed by three 
ideas which are closely and even 
tiulissoluhly connected with each other. 
These three ideas are the ideas or the 
constituent elements of the universe or the 
factors of it which arc inseparably con* 
ncctcd with each other and so involve each 
other. These arc (i) the idea of the Object 
or Not-self (ii) the idea of 

the Subject or the Self (in) and the 
idea of the O/tf/j' wlucit is presupposed in 
the difference of the Self and the Not-sclf 
and in and through which they act and react 
on each other. 

1 o e.\plain these terms more fully, the 
Object (Jfltfir) is the general name under 
which wc include the e.xternal world, 
and all things and beings in it. all 
that wc know and all that wc act on, 
the whole environment which conditions 
the activity of the ego and furnishes 
the means and sphere through which it rea* 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE DNIVBBSE AS A SELF-EXISTENT UNIT. 

The Self end the Not-self are but members oft 
complex ’Wbole—Difficulties in the transformation of 
the Subject into Object and 'vice-versa' Object into 
Subject — Cacb pre-supposing the other, we have to talce 
the Universe in the light of single unified System 

The task of philosophers is to find 
law, order and reason in what at first 
sight seems accidental, capricious and 
meaningless And the aiduousness of that 
work grows with the complexity and 
intricacy of the phenomena to be e\|jlain- 
ed The freer the play of difference, 
the harder is to find the uiidcrlyiiii* 
unity, the fieicer the conflict of opposites, 
the more difficult is it to detect the 
piinciple out of which it spiings And 
unless this is satisfactorily done, any 
theory of the Umveise can hardly he 
attained to Unconscious of the greatness 
of the work they were undertaking, the 
early philosophers tried to solve the whole 
problem of the Universe at 4 stroke and find 
some one principle or unitary method which 
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would account for everything But it 
soon became obvious that the principle, 
and the problem of universe are not so easy 
to be solved and the citadel of know- 
ledge was not to be taken by storm 
Thus earliest and most secure triumphs 
of science were won by separating off 
some comparatively limited sphere of 
reality and treating it as a world by 
Itself And it is just because they 
narrowed the problem that they succeeded 
in solving It The general nature of the 
difiiculties to be met with, is known 
and also the methods by which they 
can be overcome The field is not, and 
cannot be exhausted , but such light has 
been thrown upon it that no room is left 
for fear that within that -department the 
progress qf science will ever meet with any 
unsurmountable obstacle Hence the con- 
viction that there is no sphere of existence 
which IS exempt from the reign of law has 
been gaining ground with the development 
3nd progress of philosophic speculation 
Now we should attempt to investigate 
into the general nature of the Universe 
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When we consider the general nature of 

Subjert”obI Universe or of our life as rational being, 

S‘iiy"^be* endowed with the powers of thinking 
ueen the jg defined 

and, so to speak, circumscribed by three 
ideas which are closely and even 
indissolubly connected with each other. 
These three ideas are the ideas or the 
constituent elements of the universe or the 
factors of it which are inseparably con- 
nected with each other and so involve each 
other. These are (i) the idea of the Object 
or Not-self (ii) the idea of 

the Subject or the Self (31^*1) (iii) and the 
idea of the Unity which is presupposed in 
the difference of the Self and the Not-self 
and in and through which they act and react 
on each other. 

To explain these terms more fully, the 
Explanation Object IS the general name under 

which we include the external world, 
and all things and beings- in it. aH 
that we know and all that we act on, 
the whole environment which conditions 
the activity of the ego and furnishes 
the means and sphere through which it rea- 



the universe 


lises Itself All this we call Object (w1«2r) m 
order to indicate its distinction and its rela- 
tion to the Subject for which it exists 

We call it by this name also to indicate 
that we are obliged to think of it as 
one vihole, one world, .ill of whose parts 
are embraced in one connection of space 
and all whose changes take place in one 
connection of time All these elements 
or parts and changes therefore make up 
the elements in one whole and in one 
system and modern science teaches us to 
regard them all as connected together by 
of links of causat'ion There is again only 
one thing which stands over against this 
complex whole of existence and refuses 
to be regarded simply as a part of the 
system and that is the Ego, the Subject 
or the Self for which it exists for the 
primary condition of the existence of 
such Subject is that it should distinguish 
Itself from the Object as such, from each 
object and from the whole sj^stem of 
objects Hence strictly speaking there 
IS only one Subject and one Object for us , 
for in opposition to the Subject, the totality 
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of objects constitute one world, and in 
opposition to the Object, all experiences 
of the Subject, all its thoughts and actions 
Sldiifcmfw merged in the unity of one Sell. All 
these'two* " ^11 our conscious thought then 

moves between these two terms which 
are distinct from and even opposed to 
each other. Yet though thus set in 
antagonism which can never cease, be* 
cause with its ceasing the whole nature 
of the both would be subverted, they 
are also essentially related, for neither 
of them could . be conceived to exist 
without the other The consciousness of 
the ont is, we might say, inseparably blended 
with the consciousness of its relation to the 
other. We know the object only as we 
bring it back to the U7itty of the Seif 
and we know the Self only as we realist 
it in the Object. 

And lastly these two ideas within the 
spheres of which our whole life of thought and 
activity is contained and from one to the 
other of which it is continually moving to and 
fro, point back to a third term which embraces 
them both and which in turn constitutes 

ryS 
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their limit and ultimate condition For 
where we have two terms which thus are 
at once essentially distinguished from and 
essentially related to, which are obliged to 
contrast and oppose to each other, seeing 
that they have neither of them any 
meaning except as opposite counterparts 
of the other, and which we are obliged to 
unite, there we are necessarily driven back 
to think of these terms as the manifesta- 
tion or realisation of a third term which 
is higher than either Recognising that 
the Object only exists in distinction from and 
relation to the Subject, we find it impossible 
to reduce the Subject to a mere Object 
among othei objects as Materialism does 
Recognising, again, that the Subject exists 
only as it leturns upon itself in the Object, 
we find It impossible as well to reduce the 
Object to a mere phase of the Subject — a 
fallacy committed by the Buddhistic Subjective 
Idealism or Solipsism But recognising them 
as indivisible yet necessarily related, we are 
forced to seek the secret of their being 
m a higher principle which includes and 
explains them both How otherwise can 
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we do justice at once to their distinction 
and their relation, to their independence 
and their essential and vital connection ^ 
The two — Subject and Object— are the 
extreme terms Each of them presupposes 
the other and therefore can neither be regard* 
ed as producing the other. Hence we are 
compelled to think of them both as rooted 
in a higher principle or to put it otherwise 
in the idea of an Absolute Unity which 
transcends ail opposition of the finitude 
and specially the last opposition which 
includes all others. Hence we cannot 
understand the real nature of the universe 
unless we take it in the light of a unified 
system, whose constituent elements are 
necessarily related in the way above 
described. 

So long we have been dealing with 
the nature of the universe, depicting the 
relation which exists between diflercnt 
factors of the world But if we consider the 
question more fully we cannot get rid of one 
idea — the idea of contingency of the world. 
The contingent world exists or the world 
of our immediate experience is contingent, 
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therefore absolutely necessary Being exists 
It starts from the' thought that the 
world as presented to our immediate 
experience has in it no substantial.ty or 
independence. Its existence cannot be 
explained from itself and the mind in 
trying to account for it is forced to 
fall back in something outside of it 
and finds rest only in the idea of a 
Being who is necessarily self-dependent and 
substantial. The movement of thought 
which this argument involves may be 
stated in various ways and under different 
categories. It may be put as an argu- 
ment from the world viewed as an effect 
to the first cause or more generally from 
the world viewed as finite and relative 
to an Absolute and Infinite Being on 
whom it rests. But in all these and 
other forms, the g^st of the argument 
is the same. If we take it, for example, 
in the form in which it turns on the 
idea of causality, it is the argument 
that whatever does not exist necessarily exist 
only through another Being as its cause 
and that again itself not necessary through 
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Cleamif; up 
the difficu!** 
ties 


another and as an infinue regress of 
of finite beings related as cause and 
effect is unthinkable, mind is compelled to 
stop short and place at the head 
of the series — a First Cause, a Being 
'which is Its own cause or which exists in 
and by Itself unconditionally or necessarily. 

This is in short the argument often 
forwarded to prove that the world ivas 
created at a certain point of time. But when 
we attempt to translate this experience into 
the language of formal reasoning or if tve 
take It to be a syllogism proving the ex 
istence of God as the First Creator, our 
argument becomes open to serious objec- 
tions In short, we will find that this sort 
of argument is not at all tenable. The 
first objection which may be urged is that 
the result it gives is purely negative You 
cannot m a syllogistic demonstration put more 
into the conclusion than what the premises 


contain. Beginning or assuming an Absolute 
or Infinite Cause you might conclude to 
finite effects ; but you cannot revert the pro- 
cesses. All that from a finite or contingent 


effect, you can infer is a finite or contingent 
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cause or at most an endless series of such 
causes. But if because the mind cannot 
rest in such infinity you try to stop short 
the infinite regress and assert at any point 
of It a cause which is not an effect, which 
IS its own cause, infinite and unconditioned, 
the conclusion in this case would be purely 
arbitrary To assert the existence of such a 
Being as the Creator of the world is simply 
to conceal under a phrase the breakdown of 
the argument 

Again the argument does not prove that 
which It claims to prove, for such a Being 
is related to the world as cause is 
to an effect But the cause is as much 
conditioned by effect as effect is by the 
cause. So in this case also the supposed 
Being would not be Absolute as this 
argument tries to prove 

Again another difficulty presents us if we 
dive deep into the question How can we 
conceive God before any such creation ? 
Why was He so long inactive ■* What led 
Him to create this Universe at a certain 
point of time after such a long period of 
inactivity In short innumerable difficulties 
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trouble us if we suppose that world was 
created at a certain point of time. This is 
sufficient to prove that the world exists from 
eternity and we cannot conceive of a time 
when it was not 



CHAPTER XIII 

THEORIES OF EVOLUTION. 

TIiconcB of Cvolution and Creation 1>y External 
Ageney~ Sj>encenan Formulation of tlie Prtnet|>le of 
Evolution — DiHieoltiea in Spencerian kypotkene. 

In the preceeding chapter, we have seen 
that from our point of view, the Universe 
has been in existence from all eternity We 
cannot conceive of a time when it was not 
But still for all that there are other 
hypothesis which either speak of the alternate 
eras of evolution and dessolution of the 
Universe as a whole or take it to have been 
created by the some all powerful external 
agency from the materials that lay by 
Him when all these abounding in names and 
forms were not And ere we enter on any 
further details as to the phenomenal changes, 
transformation of the world as these present 
themselves to us, it is important that we 
should discuss in brief the different im- 
portant hypothesis which are also prevalent 
more or less in these days of scientific 
culture and refinement 
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To begin with therefore, there are only 
three possible hypothesis which can be 
reasonably entertained in regard to the past 
history of Nature 

The First is the Theory of Self-existc*nce 
which teaches that the order of Nature which 
now obtains has alwa) s obtained from all 
eternity. 

The Second is the Th6ory of Evolution or 
Self-creation according to which the present 
order of Nature has had but a limited 
duration but it supposes that the present 
order of things proceeds by natural processes 
from an antecedent order and that from 
another antecedent order and so on thus 
making way for alternate eras of Evolution 
and dissolution. And 

The Third is the Theory of Special Crea- 
tion by external ag^’iicy teaching that nothing 
comes of itself 'I hat from dull dead matter 
absolutely bereft of all intelligence, this 
phenomenal Universe which bespeaks of 
subtle organisation and most wonderful design 
cannot spring forth without the intervention 
of some intelligent cause operating upon the 
materials whereof Nature is composed 
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Of these three principal hypotheses, we 
have already dealt *with the first — the Theory 
of Self-existence. We are now to deal with 
the Theory of Evolution-— the second of the 
three hypotheses for some hold that the 
Universe cannot be conceived as Self-existent 
from all eternity , for ‘to conceive existence 
through infinite past-time’, to quote the 
language of Spencer, 'implies the conception 
of infinite past-time which is an impossi- 
bility’. — How far this argument of Spencer 
against the Self-existence of the Universe 
from all eternity stands to reason, we shall 
see later on. Suffice it to say here that 
because of this supposed difficulty amongst 
the many others in the theory of Self- 
existence, some have been inclined to fall 
upon the Theory of Evolution and Mr. 
Spencer is the ablest exponent of this 
theory in modern times so far the Emperical 
School of European thought on the subject 
IS concerned 

To consider, therefore, first, the theory of 
Evolution, we must begin with its definition 
By evolution or development was meant pri- 
naarily the gradual unfolding of a living germ 
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from Its cTibi j onic beginning to its final and 
mature form This adult fofm was regarded as 
the end t,vHed at thiongli the whole process, 
so that the whole process was the working 
of an idea — entclechy or soul shaping the 
plastic material and directing the process 
of growth. Evolution, in short, implied ideal 
ends controlling physical means — in a word 
was 'teleological But now the term ‘Evolu- 
tion', though retained, is retained merely to 
denote the process by which the mass and 
energy of the Universe have passed from 
some assumed primeval state to that of distri- 
bution which we have at present. It is also 
implied that the process will last till some 
ultimate distribution is reached wheieupon 
a counterprocess of dissolution will begin 
and from which new Evolution will proceed. 

“An entire history of anything" Mr. 
Spencer tells us “must include its appearance 
out of the imperceptible and its disappear- 
ance into the imperceptible Be it a single 
object or the whole Universe, any account 
which begins with it in a concrete form is 
incomplete." In these and such like instances 
Mr. Spencer secs the formula of evolution 
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and dissolution foreshadowed He again 
goes on saying that "the change from a 
diffused imperceptible form to a perceptible 
concentrated state is an integration of matter 
and concomittant dissipation of motion and 
the change from a concentrated perceptible 
state is an absorption of motion and con- 
'comittant disintegration of matter " 

Now there is one obvious and yet serious 
objection to this theory It proposes to treat 
the Universe or in fact requires us to treat 
the Universe as a single object Every 
single object is first evolved and then 
dissolved and so the Universe The 
Universe also, he thinks, emerges from the 
imperceptible and into the imperceptible it 
disappears again Surely Mr Spencer 
commits here the fallacy of composition 
What is predicable of the parts, he thinks, 
can be predicated of the whole collectively 
Again, we may ask on what grounds is it 
assumed that the Universe was ever evolved 
at all ? A given man, a given nation, a 
given continent have their general finite 
histories of birth and death, upheaval and 
subsidence But growth and decay, rise 
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and fall, evolution and dissolution are 
everywhere contemporaneous. We have 
but to extend our vision to find a permanent 
totality made up of transeient individuals 
in every stage of change But so enlarging 
our vision we are not warranted in saying as 
Mr. Spencer does "there is an alteration of 
evolution and dissolution in totality of 

things " But now what we find so far our 

/ 

observation and experience can carry us 
is that, be it small or great, once an object 
is dissolved in the imperceptibly state in Mr. 
Spencer’s sense, that object never reappears. 
We do not find dead man alive again, effete 
civilisation re-juvenated, or worn out stars 
re-kindled as of yore. It is true of course 
that the history of many concrete objects is 
marked by periodic phases , hut never by 
dissolution and re-evolution by the 
disappearance of the concrete individuals 
followed by the re-appearance of the 
same. So this foim of evolution or the 
philosophy of evolution as formulated by 
Spencer is more mythological than philoso- 
phical. What we admit on the other hand 
and which we think almost free from ever) 
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savour of immatured reflection is that within 
a given totality, one individual may succeed 
another, but so far that totality, the Universe, 
is concerned it remains permanent — "One 
generation passeth away and another genera- 
tion cometh, but the earth abideth forever.” 

Again, we cannot understand what led 
Mr. Spencer to conceive this world as finite 
or a single object. What Mr. Spencer calls 
a single object must surely have an assign- 
able beginning and end in time and assign- 
able bounds in space. It is precisely through 
such time and space-marks that the notion 
of singleness or identity becomes possible. 
The Universe then we, may safely say, not 
only is not, but can never be a single object 
in this wise. Mr. Spencer’s attempt to treat 
it after the fashion of a single object, evinces 
an unexpected paucity of imagination and 
is philosophically unsound. Experience 
provides us with instances of evolution and 
dissolution of the most varied scales but 
of a single supreme evolution embracing 
them all we have no title to speak On 
the other hand, we have no evidence to 
show what we call the 'Univeise' is coming 
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Rather it is 
permanent 
theatre of 
perpetual 
changes 


to an end, for we have no evidence to show 
that it is finite If taking for granted we 
had any such evidence we should probably 
then and there conclude that we were 
dealing with but a part of the true Universe 
and not with the totality of things or 
Universe as a whole Again there is no 
evidence either earthly or unearthly prevail- 
ing upon us to apply of such conceptions 
as increase and decrease, ebb and flow, or 
development and deoay to this absolute 
totality or the Universe as a whole. On 
the other hand, we may safely say that 
the world, so far as we can judge from the 
physical constitution and our actual experi- 
ence, is just what it has always been— The 
« 

PERMANENT THEATRE OF PERPETUAL CHANGES. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SENEBTA PHaOSOFHT. 

Sulcliyu ^nnei^tcB oi £volutios — ^TrBoe«l>le in tlie 
RigveJt'“‘PurufIi* ud ‘Pnilcnti “Tlie Tltrcc ‘Gunia 
in tlicir Equilibrium form ‘Pralcritt or tbe Root 
Evolvent — ‘Prolentt* i* tbe first Cetegory~Tbe Three 
other CateqorieB~~IneonBi8tency of the Senhhya Hy^o* 
theaie. 

Spencer’s formulation of the principles of 
the Evolution, however, strongly reminds us 
of the Sftnkhya Philosophy as propounded 
by the sage Kapil in India. And there is no 
denying that in comparison with the Spence- 
rian theory, Kapila’s doctrine is by far more 
consistent and logical. According to this 
doctrine, the world is really a world of 
experience — the experience of the individual 
Purush or Psyche (as in the system of Fichte) 
caught in the snares spread out by the 
bewitching Prakritt evolving the twenty- 
four categories whereof the world system 
is composed for the enjoyment and beatitude 
of the individual Self Thus according to 
Kapil, the ultimate realities are primarily 
two in number— and Prakrtti. 
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We think in relations To us therefore the 
conception of the world-system is nothing 
beyond the conception of the relation 
between the subjective and the objective 
realities. Purusk, Kapil says, is, the self 
or the spirit Empirically it is the Subj'ective 
reality or the Experiencer and Prakt iti 
or Nature is the Objective Reality or the 
Experienceable — (ifinrr) The whole universe 
where in we live, move and have our 
being is the outcome of the unfoldment of 
this relation between Purusk, the Spirit or 
the Subj'ect and Prakn/t-~^the Nature or 
the Object. 

Some Oriental scholars hold that this 
Dualistic hypothesis as to the past history of 
Natures which finds its echo in the Cartesan 
Theory of Dualism, was originally formulated 
by the sage Kapil and is of far later origin 
in comparison with the Vedas. But such 
is not the case. We are of opinion that the 
doctrine is as old as the Vedas themselves. 
And the sage drew inspirations from the 
Vedas and this is why the System of Sankhya 
Philosophy though indirectly denying the 
existence of God for want of evidence has 
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been taken by the Hindus as one of their six 
orthodox Systems. For even the Rigveda 
has in it amongst others a hymn wherein 
the whole doctrine as expounded by Kapil 
is contained in a nut-shell. We have in the 

TO tffr fWifesfSai 
V. 2-21-164. 

The hymn means to say that the myste- 
rious conjunction between Purusk and 
Prakriti invariably results in the evolution 
of the seven-fold subtler principles-Zatossf 
beginning with Mahattatva i.e. (i) MahaU 
taiva, (2) Ahankartatoa and the five tan- 
m&iras, — Rupat Rasat Sabda^ Gandha and 
Sparsha — ^and though such is the conse- 
quence*of the conjunction, it is worthy of 
note that owing to the utter and absolute in- 
difference on. the part of Purmh which is 
above rime and variability on the part of 
Prakriti denoting in her the equipoise 
of the gunas, it is She alone that conceives 
and yields up, in consequence, the seven-fold 

I 

principles begining with Mahat etc. making 
up the Universe mxkiowt Purusk being in the 
least affected by her in any way. This is the 
reason why the word ardhagarbhk ( ) 
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{lit : half'descendants) has been used in the 
text. The text says further that the seven- 
fold principles are the germinal sperms or 
seeds, so to speak, for the evolution of the 
whole universe and are contained in a 
portion of the Omnipresent Deity- Vishnu 
for which reason the phrase irf^sr 
i e. tn a portion^ we hnd in the text. 

Now Puntsh or the P^chi being 

entirely and absolutely indifferent, very 
or 

little has it left with us at the present 
stage of enquiry to deal with. We shall 
therefore concern ourselves with Prakriti 
or Nature for the present. 

PBAKBITI 

By Prakrtli, Kapil wants us to under- 
o r stand the equipoise state which the three cor- 
relative powers or qualities have arrived at. 
Any differentiation being impossible in the 
Prakriti which is no other than the gunas 
in equilibrium, Prakriti is also technically 
termed as the Ai^akta {^tfstra ) — the Undiffer- 
entiated or the Imperceptible. 

GUNAS— THE CONSTITUENT OP PBAKBITI. 

The three gunas, however, which in 
their equilibrium constitute Prakriti or the 


m 
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Evolvent are (i) Satva or Passivity, 

(ii) Rajas (?grq) or Activity, and (iii) Tamos 
(?W^) or Inertia. 

(I) Satva is the passive principle reveal- 
ing itself at it does in receptivity, quickness, 
lightness, luminousity and transperency of 
things. It is by the virtue of this principle 
that things are capable of being worked 
upon or that they become intelligible or they 
are conducive to pleasure (^g^). 

(II) Rajas is the active principle which 
is not only mobile by its very nature but 
which also galvanizes both the Satva and 
Tamos into functional activities of their own. 
Revealing itself as it does in strwing^ it is 
contributive to pain or misery (^:^). 

(III) Tamos is the principle of inert- 

ness or inertia which retards motion and 
growth. It is this principle of inertia that 
not only deludes us but obscures as well 
the real nature of things or adds to their 
weight 5^-^5rTTOf) 

OOERPLATIVITT OP THE OUN^S 
Now these guuas-^Saiva, Rajas, and 
Tavias, are characterised by their essential 
corielativity so much so that they 
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(a) Universally Co>exislent; (<J) Universally 
Inter-dependent, (c) Universally Inter-muta- 
tive and lastly (rf) Universally Inter-anta- 
gonistic. Thus, — 

(a) They are Universally Co-existent, 
because the existence of one of the £uputs 
requires the existence of the other two as 
necessary accompaniments. 

(d) But from the fact that they are 
Universally co-existent and concommittant 
as they are equally fundamental, it follows 
that they stand to one another in relation 
of 9)Miml mier-depettiience so that none 
of them can have any functional ^activity 
of its own without the co-operation of the 
other two. Again, 

(c) The gtmat being thus mutually 
dependent upon one another, they arc 
also mUr-muiaiwc so that just as heat is 
eonverMe into electricity so anyone of the 
gunta may become converted into one or 
the other of the remaining two gtmas. And 
lastly, 

ij) These gunas stand to one another 
in relation as well oi\]mverso\tnt€r~antagott‘ 
tsm. Though these arc always present as 
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constituent factors making up the being 
of a thing yet they are not present in 
the same degree of intensity and quantity. 
These gimas are always at war with 
one another in the course of which 
one or the other gets stronger and predo- 
minates over the other two in intensity 
giving to a particular phenomenon in 
which the particular gtina predominates, 
a certain form, colour and character after 
its own. 

Now it is these powers of 5n/&a-Passivity, 
Activity and reaching 

their equilibrium at the dissolution of the 
previous, evolution that constitute Prakrtii, 
or Evolvent— Nature. 

OATBGOBIBB. 

The categories of the' Sankhya system 
are classified mainly into four groups, viz— 

(a) That which is simply PraknH or 
Evolvent. 

{b) That which is both PrahriiuVikrtii 
i.e., Evolute as well as Evolvent. 

(t) That which is simply Vtkriiti.e.t 
Evolute only. 

(rf) That which is Neither. 

/p7 
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or these four principal categories, the first 
is that which is simply PrcLktlii or Evolvent, 
denoting in itself the equilibrium of the 
^<«ay-powers or forces. Being itself not 
derived from anything else as its root 
(cause), it is called the Rootless (causeless)- 
Evolvent (ij^i nsffh) of everything else, ex- 
cepting the or which is neither 
evolvent nor evolute. Moreover if we were 
to look again for a separate root for this 
Rootless- Evolvent (causeless cause) we 
should have, say the Sdnkkyast regressus 
ad tnfinitum unwarranted by all manner 
of evidence Prakfift, therefore, is the First 
Category. 

DBVBLOPBMBNT OF OATBOOBIBB 

Now the state of equilibrium of several 
forces is that state in which any one of those 
forces exactly nutralizes the effects of all 
other. And the disturbance of the same 
would mean that state in which some 
force (or forces) produces its own effects 
though modified to some extent by the 
presence of others. 

But the state of equilibrium of the three 
^ttnas, the Ultimate Imperceptible Cause, 
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Prahritt — in which any one of the several 
forces ScUva, Rajas and Tamas^ standing 
to one another in relation of equality, 
exactly nutralizes the effects of the other 
two and into which in consequence the 
whole universe of diverse names and forms 
dissolves at the end of the previous cycle, — 
is unstable in the sense that when the 
season, for the fruition of the seeds of 
sown by way of Jwal deeds done in 
the previous period of their existence, 
arises, the equilibrium receives an impact 
as it were and gets disturbed. By this 
disturbance of the equilibrium of forces, 
the S&nkhyas mean that the state in which 
some one force (or forces — Saiva^ Rajas 
and Tanias') predominates over the other in 
intensity and produces with the help of the 
others its own effects though modified to 
some extent by the presence of those which 
help in the production 

THE OHDEB OF EVOLUTION, 

This is how from a single ultimate and un- 
differentiated homogeneous Cause — MulA 
Prakrih or the Root-evolvent comes to being 
the Universe with all its amazing para- 
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phernalia of diversities and differences in 
names and forms according to the merits and 
dements of the /was. 

But this coming to being of the Universe, 
this evolution from the state of homogenieiy 
to heterogeneity is but a process in time. 
Time has no absolute existence with the 
Sankhyas. It reveals itself as a series or 
succession ; and evolution being but a process 
in time, it must have a c rtain order of sue 
cession. The successive order of evolution 
as held by the Sdnk/tytts is as follows : — 
From the Root-evolvent Prakriti^ first 
comes to being Mahat with which begins 
the set which is both evolvent and-evolute. 

appear^ Ahanktr (si^rc) 
which ill turn yields up Manak the 

ten Indriyas and the five tan- 

ntdiras with which end the series 

of the evolvent-and-evolute 

The simple evolutes are but the five 
Bhutaz (^t:) originating from the five tan 
rndti-ds or the elemental rudiments. 

But Puntzk, the Psych6 or the soul is 
neither evolvent nor evolute Being eternal 
it stands outside the history of developemcnt. 
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Admitting in it no change which is 
but a property of time, it is above 
time, whereas all developement is in time. 

Itself being purely absolute, it really 
enters into no relation either with Prakriti^ 
the Evolvent or with its subsequent 
variations — Vikrtii. 

Now, of the above series of evolvent andj 

evolutes, the Mahat, the Ahank&r and the Organs- 

Internal and 

Mottos constitute what is called Aniahhtran External, 
or the Internal Organ, the External organs, 
Bakthkaran, being the five organs of sense 
viz., the ear, the skin, the eyes, 
the tongue, the nose pltts the five organs of 
action viz. speech, hand, feet, and 

the organs of excretion and of generation. 

But the question is, what is Mahat‘-^\}aR 
first offspring of the Root-evolvent or ^ 

Prakrih and first item as well of the Internal 
Organ or Antakkaran ^ 

The word Mohat has for its synonym 
Intellect. Intellection ( ) 
is the function (w4l) of the Intellect. But 
intellection is a kind of intellectual activity 
of determinate character and activity being 
identical with what is active, intellection 
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adhyavas&ya, hold the S&nkhyas^ is the same 
with Intellect or Bttddhi, The signtjeancc of 
certUiide is its chaiacteristic indication. 
It is best revealed as the decisive principle 
in the oughtncss of a particular thought and 
action in the different spheres of our life. 

But IS intellection a purely psychical 
process ? 

‘No’, reply the Shikkycts^ ‘as it is charac* 
terised by the presence of the three-fold rudi- 
mentary currents under particular combina- 
tion and condition which is nothing but the 
integration and intellectualisation born of the 
disturbance of the gnnas in equipoise where- 
as the Purusht the Psythd or the Soul being 
neither evolvent norevolute, is quite opposite 
of them both z.c. Absolutely Simple. 

Next the word Ahank&r is synonymous 
with Abhimdn, pride or conceit, bearing the 
sense of self-estimation or self-consciousness 
as conveyed in •such expressions in our ordi- 
nary parlance as *I am : and I feel all these 
that surround me are mine ; 1 can use them as 
materials of my knowledge to answer my own 
purpose.' The Sdnkkyas say that just as he 
who makes the jar is called Kimbhak&r or 
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the Jar' maker so what generates the notion 
of subjectivity, personality or 1-ness 
is called Ahank&r. Thus it is a principle 
(?[^) of differentiation, individuation and sub 
jectihcation revealed m the form of self- 
consciousness and is intellectual in essence 
proceeding as it does from intellection. 

This Ahankdra, when affected by the 
Sattva-^, evolves the eleven organs and 
when affected by the Tama guna^ it evolves 
the five Tanmdtras. The third guna^ Rajas, 
is manifested in the activity implied in this 
two-fold creation. 

These are the five elemental essences 
viz., visibility, audibility, the capacity of 
producing odour, the capacity of producing 
taste, and tangibility. The principle which 
generates the notion of subjectivity {akan^ 
Mra), also generates under the influence of 
inertia or m?:, the five rudimentary essen- 
ces or Tanmdirds. 

Just as the Tanmdtrds are evolved by 
Ahankdra under the influence of the quality 
of cm:, so the eleven organs are evolved 
by the same principle under the influence of 
the quality of ^ (Sattva) The eleven organs 
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include Tisra-mind the central co-ordinating 
organ which corresponds to the ‘central sense' 
or * common sense* admitted by Aristotle in 
his *De Amtna'. 

The five Ma/i&d/atias or gross elements 
VIZ. earth, water, fire, air and ether, are res- 
pectively produced by the corresponding 
Tmm&trds or suitable essences, viz. smelly 
taste, form, touch and sound. The gross 
elements have each an organ corresponding 
to it. Thus, eat th, water, fire, air and ether 
have for their organs, nose, tongue, eyes, 
skin and ear, respectively. 

These five MafiQ^huias and the eleven 
organs constitute what the Sdnkhyas call 
the sixteen vikdras-varuUions. 

The five gross elements are the ultimate 
outward limits of cosmic evolution just as 
PrakrUi is the ultimate limit in the opposite 
direction. 

Last of all, we mention, Puruska, the 
25th tattva ; we do so, not because Purttsha 
is chronolog'caily the last which it is 
certainly not, but because it is outside 
the cosmic evolution and is a distinctly 
separate principle by itself. It is, as the 
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KdrikA says, ^ irsffn: n ; ie. neither 

evolvent nor evolute. This PurusAa is never 
in bondage and is outside time. It stands 
absolutely apart from Prdkriti and her 
products. Yet owing to its proximity to 
Bwldki (Intellect), it seems to think that it 
enjoys and suffers, while in reality, it is 
above weal or woe. It is, always, free and 
its apparent bondage disappears as soon as 
it becomes cognisant of its true nature. 


THB YOQA PEILOSOFHY. 


The Seskvara S&nkhya or, as it is more 
often called the Yoga system is, in fact, 
the Sftnkhya system itself, only modified to 
satisfy the religious side of human nature. 

f 

It develops a system of practical discipline, 
mainly ethical and psychological by which 
concentration of thought could be attained. 

Kapila had declared that the existence 
of Iskvara God did not admit of proof. 
Patanjali controverts this, assertion and 
proceeds to prove the existence of God by 
an argument which, as Maxmuller remarks, 
reminds one of the theistic argument of 
Eleanther and Boethin. Patanjali’s argument 
as explained by Bk<ga^ is that different de- 
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grees of excellences such as omniscience, 
greacnesss, smallness etc., proves the exis- 
tence of a Being possessing the non plm 
ultra excellence. This Being, Ishvara, 
was, with the yogins^ originally, no other 
than One among many Purusbas^ only with 
this difference that Ishvara had never been 
implicated in metempsychosis and was 
supreme in every sense. 

Whether this theism of. Patanjali's 
Philosophy is consistent with its Sftnkhya 
basis is often disputed The simplest 
solution seems to be that Kapila was never 
directly hostile to theism, but was rather 
indifferent in his attitude towards the 
question and that this made it possible for 
Patanjali to foist his theistic yoga upon 
the Sflnkhya philosophy. 

In the Yoga system, however, no such 
importance has been accorded to God as 
could very well be expected, and as we find 
in such European systems, otherwise 
analogous with the yogUt as those of 
Martineau, Lotze and other Persona! 
Idealists. Devotion to God, in Patanjali s 
system, is merely one of Kaivalya or Soleiiy 
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vhich is the highest object of the 
Yogci system. 

THE NYATA PHILOSOPHY 
Ny6ya has always been translated by 
‘logic’, and there are important considerations 
which partially justify such an interpretation 
of the system For, here, in the Ny&ya 
system, a greater amount of space has been 
allowed to logical questions than in any of 
the other systems of Indian Philosophy, and, 
the theory of inference {anum&n) is, undoub- 
tedly the predominant feature of the system. 

Nevertheless, we must not imagine that 
Ny&ya Sutras are mere treatises on Formal 
Logic. Logic is not the sole nor even the 
chief aim of Gotama’s Philosophy. Its chief 
end like that of all other Indian systems, is 
the attainment of liberation or as the Nyaya 
calls it, Nthhreyasa, the non plus ultra of 
blessedness. This liberation which the Nyaya 
Philosophy promises to all, is not a state of 
pure unmixed pleasure, as the Veddntin 
affirms, but a state of pleasure which sup- 
poses pain as its pre-condition In fact, 
the doctrine of a pure continuous happiness 
as the sutntnum bomtm of life, is, according 
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to the Naiyftyika, a chimera : it is a psycho- 
gical fallacy to assert that any such state 
exists, for, pleasure is always accompanied 
by pain and without pain there could be no 
pleasure. 

Liberation, thus according to the NyQya, 
is a state of negative pleasure and is pro- 
of 'Ny&ya* duced by deliverance from pain. The next 

—how It IS N 

attained. question that naturally presents itself to the 
NaiySyika, is 'how this deliverance is to 
be secured ?' Liberation, says the Naiydyika, 
arises from the knowledge of the truth, the 
knowledge of the cause of pain and of the 
means of its removal. Liberation, however, 
must not be supposed to arise immediately 
after the knowledge of the truth has been 
attained, for, the causes of pain form a 
series which can only be annihilated in suc- 
cession, and succession is a process in time. 
The series of the sucessive causes of pain 
is : (i) false notions (mMyag^artam), giving 
rise to (2) faults (doskmi) which lead to 
(3) activity (Jtarffia) which again is the cause 
of birth (Janma) and birth is the cause of 
pain (dukMa), Hence in order to shake 
off pain we have to strike at the very root 
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vis, Mithyagnamm, and the annihilation oT 
MUhyagfianam will be followed by the anni> 
hilation of the entire series of causes. 

The Naiy&yika proceeds to prove the 
existence of God by an argument which is 
much like what is known as the cosmologi- 
cal argument in the European Pholosophy. 
Like the latter, the Naiy&yika’s proof also 
reasons from the world as effect to God as 
its First Cause • 

The four ntahAbhutas require, as effects; a 
cause. 

This, however, looks, at first sight, like 
a pettiio principii ; for, to admit that a 
thing is an effect, is to say that it has a 
cause, The real difficulty lies, it will be 
said, not in showing that an effect must 
have a cause but in proving that a thing is 
an effect, that it has a ^ or a mark pos- 
sessed by the PahsJia by’ means of which,, 
its 8lWF6f (effect-hood) can be inferred. The 
Naiydyika finds such a mark in or. 

the fact of possessing parts. Thus 
(being possessed of parts) leads to b|«f(cR 
(effect-hood) and srsRcR to (the fact 

of being effectuated or caused by an agent). 
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But the Naiyftyika does not stop at the 
conception of a mere cause which a purely 
cosmological argument leads to, but shows 
that or (the fact of being 

effectuated or produced) implies, not only 
an agent but an intelligent agent— '9f^c[ 
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CHAPTER XV 

CAUSATION AND COMPOUND EVOLUTION 

Tke world is tlie ^ermutatton and eonlnnation ol 
atom8-**Cau8e8 of differences ^Science fails to explain — 

Tlie ^rinei^Iee of causation — Critietem of Adills conce^ 
tion of tlie law of causation " Patient and Agent — ^Tlie 
Jam view of causation and compound evolution 

Having discussed in a previous cliapter 

® r r Universe 

how we look upon the Universe as self- oemgaself* 

^ existent 

existent something having its being from all 
eternity, and having briefly reviewed as 
well the other principal systems of thought 
bearing mainly on cosmology, we are led 
to enquire into how, according to our 
philosophy, old things change giving place 
to newer combinations and forms We 

have seen that the Universe taken as one 
undivided whole must be in-create, eternal, 
self-existent and ever-permanent. But 
viewed from the standpoint of its inter- 
related parts, it IS transitory, phenomenal 
and cvanasccnt. And it goes without 
saying that the assertion of self-e\isteni 
is simply an indiiect denial of creation 
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involving as it does the idea of an exis- 
tence without beginning. But this tanta- 
mounts to a veritable denial of an extra- 
cosmic personal God who builds the cosmos 
out of the chaotic matter which, according to 
the creationists and other deists, lay diffused 
homogeneously filling up the entire space, 
at the dissolution of the Universe with the 
end of the so-called previous cycle or created 
it out of Himself or His own energy (at a 
particular point of time) through a kind of 
dialectic process as taught in the other 
theistic systems of philosophy such as the 
Yoga, the Ny&ya or the Vedftnta. 

The question, therefore, is, if God is 
denied where are we to look for a rational 
solution for the various mysteries which 
underlie the flashes of lightning dazzling 
our vision, or the thundering cataracts 
deafning our ears ? Is it that the sprouting 
forth of the small seed bringing into 
existence a big tree, the bursting of the 
eggshells giving birth to beautifully moving 
bipeds and a variety of other awe-inspiring 
phenomenal changes, astonishingly mysteri- 
ous in character, which not only infuse in us 
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a feeling of wonder and adnairation but 
morally prevail upon us to posit and believe, 
as it were, in an Intelligent Designer and 
Maker behind,— is it that all these and the 
like changes are but so many results of 
chances? Wherein lies the necessity and 
utility of the philosophy then, if it denies 
God but cannot reasonably account for the 
amazing occurances in the world of 
phenomena ? 

Indeed and it is worth while to remark 
that a patient perusual of the preceding 
pages on the predicaments, their character 
and their developments will convince anyone 
in the truth of the summary statement we 
make here that speaking of the Universe 
as a whole or in part, it is but permu- 
tations and combinations of our four primary 
rudiments viz,^ time, space, soul and PudgiU 
matter. These rudiments are resolvable into 
the minutest of their minute parts which give 
a limit to fresh divisions by not admitting 
of any further analysis. 

Now a study of the nature of these 
ultimate ingredients reveals to us that 
these— each and everyone — ^are surcharg- 
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ed with innumerable powers having the 

Corrobora- developed in various 

saence.*”" bringing as well into existence 

such an inhnite variety of their permutations 
and combinations which will account for 
the amazing phases and phenomena of 
Nature Even modern science has had to 
acknowledge the truth of this. Chemistry 
demonstrates beyond doubt that all com- 
pound substances owe their existence to 
the permutations and combinations of the 
atoms of Hydrozen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
and Carbon etc. — Heat, light, electricity, 
hold Physics, aie but different arrange- 
ments of molecules-in-motion constituting 
the same. Biology teaches that all 
organisms — vegitable or animal — arc only 
composed of cells under a variety of their 
combinations. This is not all. Science dives 
deep to fathom the amazing mysteries 
underlying the differences between things 
chemical, physical or biological ; and like a 
master-surgeon she dissects and analyses 
Nature and attributes the cause of the 
mutual differences between things to the said 
principle of permutation and combination 
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of atoms, molecules or cells forming the 
structure and character of the chemical, 
physical or biological evolution. Thus 
even according to the researches of modern 
science, Universe is nothing more than an 
ever changing permutations and combina- 
tions of the atoms, molecules and cells 
forming the chacter and composition of the 
same 

But what are permutations and combina- 
tions which seem to play the part of unitary 
method as it were in explaining the differ- 
ences and diversities in and through which 
the Universe reveals to us its being? 
Permutation and Combination, we know, 
are but processes of mathematical calcula- 
tions to find order in the atomic or molecular 
arrangement of things having their being 
in time and space We all know that in 
the science of mathematics, the members 
*1 2, 3, 4 etc. or a, b, c, d, and the like are 
but so many symbols, each giving us a 
definite idea of something conditioned as 
represented by the same. And Permutation 
is iheir arrangement in a line reference 
being had to the order of sequence , as for 
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non. 
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instance, a-b and b«a are but two permuta* 
tions of a and b. Similarly Combination is 
their arrangement in groups without re- 
ference to the order of sequence ; as for 
example, *a-b-c* is a combination involving 

a, b, and c, and 'b-a-c* is but another com- 
bination, both consisting simply of a, b. 
and c, grouped together. In Combination, 
it is worthy of note, we take notice only 
of the presence or absence of a certain 
thing and pay no regard to its place in order 
of time and space. There being but a, 

b, c, d and so on, it finds out only how 
many combinations could there possibly 
arise by taking at a time the two, three, or 
four of the symbols. 

t 

While investigating into the structure 
and composition of chemical things we sub- 
stitute, — H, N, O, C as symbolic represent- 
ation of Hydrozen, Nitrogen, Oxygen and 
Carbon, the ultimate rudiments or atoms 
of which are innumerable in number, in the 
places of a, b, c, d. Now experiment shows 
that it is due to the innumerable variety of 
atomic combinations of H, N, O and C. , that 
we have differences between the different 
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compounds. To take Carbo-hydrates and 
fats for examples- Analysis shows carbo- 
hydrates to be a compound of C, H, O ; and 
if we analyse fats, we get the same three 
chemical elements Therefore the question 
is : What makes for the differences both in 
colour, character and configuration between 
the two compounds, the component parts of 
a molecule of carbo-hydrate being found to 
consist of Of ; and a molecule of 

fat to consist of Hgg Of. Then, again, 
to take the cases of Strychnine, Quinine, 
and Gluten : Analysis of these three shows 
them to be but combinations of C.H.N.O. 
And it is needless to add that the three 
compounds are wholly different from one 
another. Strychnine and quinine are poison- 
ous whereas gluten is nutritious. A molecule 
of quinine is a combination of 

whereas a molecule of strychnine is a 
combination of C,, Hgg and 

Now from a reflective study of the results 
of the above analysis, one might venture to 
remark that the mutual differences existing 
either between carbo-hydrate and fat or 
between strychnine and quinine, are due, 
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It is apparent, to the numerical diflcrences 
in the combiiirition of the component atoms 
constituting the structure of a molecule (tf 
each of them But is the numerir.il diflei- 
ences in the combination adequate to espl.un 
the causes ol differences in question ^ I he 
molecule of Ammonium of Cyan.ue is roni- 
posed of two atoms of Nitiogen, one atom 
of Oxygen, one atom of Carbon, .ind four 
atoms of Hydrogen , and the molecule of 
Urea is compo ed of the same number of 
the same atoms How, then, can the pro- 
perties of the two molecules he different 
from one another ? ‘‘ What can that circum- 
stance be", rightly enquiies Pattison Muir in 
answer to the above question, ‘‘except the 
arrangement of the atoms that compose the 
molecules 

But the answer of Pattison Mini given 
in the form of interrogation, will it satisfy 
the reflecting mind yearning for a rational 
solution for the differences in question in 
things we everjdaj find around us’ 'fo 
say that the rliflerence is due to the differ- 
ence in the arrangement of atoms forming 
the composition of the tw'o molecules is to 
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simply state a fact It is an attempt to 
explain X by Y both of which are unknown 
quantities. It does not clear up the mystery 
that undeilies the real question at issue 
The question is Whence is the diffeience ^ 
Every othei condition being the same, what 
IS it that leads to the difference in the com- 
bination of the component paits forming the 
conposition of the two compounds ^ Modern 
science is quite out at sea here and her 
helm of Reason is lost She can explain 
how things happen but gets hopelessly 
comfounded and confused to answer why 
they do so. And unless this ‘Whv’ is cleared 
up, wc cannot expect to get at the reason 
that lies behind the differences in the world 
phenomena. 

The reason why modern science cannot 
answer the point in question, lies simply in 
the fact that she takes only a partial view 
of things and does not look straight to the 
two principles of Causation We have stated 
that the Universe is a system of interrelated 

pai ts and the parts, as such, are conditioned 

* 

But things conditioned, it is a truism to 
••ay , am but products, effects of something 
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else which is termed as cause. A cause is 
what brings about an the latter being 
what follows from the cause. Such being 
the definitions, in general, of the cause and 
the effect^ many a logician have drawn a 
line of distinction between the circumstances 
and the active agents which co-operate to 
bring about an effect. One has been termed as 
the Substantial cause and the other as Deter- 
mining or Efficient cause otherwise known as 
Patient and Agent in European logic. The 
reason why such distinction is drawn consists 
in this. We see the potter manufactures the 
jar out of clay by means of Danda-chakra ^ — 
the mill-stone-and-the-lever. The jar is thus 
the product or effect of the co-operation of 
clay, the lever, the mill-stone, and the potter 
te. the manufacturer himself Such being 
the case, all these beginning with clay must 
have to be taken as the cause^ the eject of 
which is the jar — the product or the output 
of the co-operation ; for a cause is the 
aggregate of all such accidents both in 
the agents and the patients as concur in 
production of the effect propounded The 
manufacturer, the mill-stone and the like have 
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all co-operated indeed to bring about the jar , 
but they have got their peculiar functions of 
their own. So long the jar is there, clay 
is there too. The actual existence of the 
jar cannot come to be as such if you extract 
out clay from it. But after the production 
of the jar, if the manufacturer or the mill- 
stone is separated from the jar, it is not 
in the least affected. Again the function of 
the manufacturer is not the same with that 
of the mill-stone or the lever or clay even. 
It is clay that is cast into the mould 
and moulded into the form of the jar, and 
it is for this reason that clay is named as 
the substaiituil cause and that by means of 
which the effect already esnsting impercep- 
tibly in the substantial cause is brought 
about or developed into a perceptible form 
is the effictetU or determining cause. That 
without which nothing can there be, that 
which invariably precedes something else 
which is but an effect, is the true nature 
of the cause. When we see that the jar 
cannot come into existence either without 
the manufacturer or without the mill-stone, 
and the lever, it follows a priori therefore 
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that the manufacturer, the wheel, the lever 

are also but causes which combine in the 

production of the jar 

It IS thus clear that every product or 

E\cry effect requires also a Betenmning cause (in 

Determinmg <tddition to the Substantial one) to bring the 
cause# 

same into actual existence. We have stated 
already that the primaiy ingredients — each 
and every one of these — are surcharged 
with infinite-powers of their own having the 
potentiality of being developed in innumer- 
able ways and these being but materials 
giving constitution and structure to all 
earthly existences are worked upon by the 
Determining cause to bring the same into 
varieties of combinations. And therefore it 
is due to the intervention of this Dctcmmiing 
cause that we find the difference in the 
arrangements of atoms constituting the 

structure of the two molecules of Ammonium 

\ 

of cyanate and of Urea and it is this that 
accounts as well for other various differences 
in things in all the three worlds, chemical, 
physical and biological. But would not 
the ascription of Causality to the substance 
which is worked upon involve the difficulty 
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of making the Patient to be the Agent ^ 
Indeed there is a school of logic predomi- 
nent in these days of scientific culture which 
refuses to make any distinction between 
the Determining cause and the Substantial 
cause in the law of causation. Even the 
most classical of the English logicians, as 
Mr. Mill, has taken exception to this dis- 
tinction. "In most cases of causation,” writes 
Mill, "a distinction is commonly drawn 
between something which acts and some 
other thing which is acted upon, between an 
agent and a patient. Both of these, it would 
be universally allowed, are conditions of the 
phenomenon . but it would be thought absurd 
to call the latter the cause — that title being 
reserved for the former ” 

The distinction, contends Mr Mill in sup* 
port, is a verbal one and not real, because 
of Its vanishing on examination for the 
object which is acted upon and which is 
considered as the scene in which the effect 
t.ikes place is commonly included in the 
phrase by which the effect is spoken of, so 
tlut if it were also reckoned as a part of 
the cause, the seeming incongruity would 
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arise of its being supposed to cause itself. 
To cite an instance we have the falling of 
bodies. *‘What is the cause which makes 
a stone fall ?*’ observes Mill, “and if the 
answer had been *the stone itself the 
expression would have been in apparent 
contradiction to the meaning of the word 
cause. The stone, therefore, is conceived as 
the patient and the earth (or according to 
the common and most unphilosophical prac- 
tice, an occult quality of the earth) is repre- 
sented as the agent or cause. But that 
there is nothing fundamental in the distinc- 
tion may be seen from this that it is quite 
possible to conceive the stone as causing 
its own fall provided the language employed 
be such as to save the mere verbal incon- 
gruity. We might say that the stone 
moves towards the earth by the properties 
of the matter composing it, and according 
to this mode of presenting the phenomenon, 
the stone itself might without impropriety 
be called the agent ; though to save the 
established doctrine of the inactivity of 
matter, men usually prefer here also to 
ascribe the effect to an occult quality and 
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say that the cause is not the stone itself 
but the weight or gravitation of the stonye.” 

"Those who have contended for a radical 
distinction between agents and patients have The distmc- 
generally conceived the agent as that which 
causes some state of, or some change in the 
state of another object which is called the 
patient. But a little reflection will show 
that the license, we assume of speaking of 
phenomena as states of the various objects 
which take part in them (an artifice of which 
so much use has been made by some philo 
sophers. Brown, in particular, for the appa- 
rent explanation of phenomena) is simply a 
sort of logical fiction, useful sometimes as 
one among several modes of expression but 
which should never be supposed to be the 
enunciation of a scientific truth Even those 
attributes of an object which might seem 
with greatest propriety to be called states of 
the object itself, its sensible qualities its 
colour, hardness, shape and the like are in 
reality ( as no one has painted out more 
clearly than Brown himself ) phenomena of 
causation in which the substance is distinctly 
the agent or producing cause, the patient 
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being our own organs and those of other 
g sentient beings What we call states of 
objects, are always sequences into which the 
obj’ects enter generally as antecedents or 
causes , and things are never more active 
than in the production of those phenomend 
in which they are said to be acted upon. 
Thus in ih- example of a stone falling to the 
earth, according to the theory of gravitation 
the stone is as much an agent as the earth, 
which not only attracts but is itself atti acted 
by the stone In the case of a sensation 
produced in our organs, the laws of our 
organism and even those of our minds are as 
directly opeiative in determining the effect 
pioduced as the laws of the outward object 
Though we call prussic acid the agent of a 
person's death, the whole of the vital and 
organic properties of the patient are as 
actively instrumental as the poison in the 
ch lin of effects which so rapidly terminates 
his sentient existence. In the process of 
education we may call the teacher the agent 
and the scholar only the material acted upon 
Yet in truth all the facts which pre-existed 
in the scholar's mind exert cither co«opcr.v 
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ting or counteracting agencies in relation to 
the teacher's efforts. It is not light alone 
which is the agent in vision but light coupled 
with the active properties of the eye ancjl 
brain and with those of the visible object. 
The distinction between agent and patient 
is merely verbal patients are always agents " 

Taking stands on these and the like 
arguments, Hume, Whately and Mill and 
many other scholars of the same attitude of 
mind under European culture made them- 
selves so bold as to attribute weakness to 
the exponents of our philosophy in regard 
to our drawing a sharp line of distinction 
as between the Determining cause and the 
Substantial cause And as the Jain cosmology 
is based on the law of causation as stated 
herein before, it is imperative to enter into 
an examination, by the way, of Mill's doctrine 
on this point 

Let us begin with the remark at the 
outset, that the upddSn or substantial cause 
and patient of the European logicians are 
not one and the same cither in meaning or 
in tiicn bearing Nowhere in our works 
on the subject has it been taught that the 
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substantial cause has not the least possible 
agency in any form in the causation of 
things ^KdraP — case, in our grammar, is 

the general term signifying agency and the 
nominative, objective, ablative and the like 
are but specific terms implying different 
forms of the functional activity of the cases. 
The nominative, objective and the like, — they 
all act or operate no doubt ; but they never 
act of themselves and in the same way, form 
and matter. Each of the cases has to act 
differently and in its own way. By the 
term ^Kny6S — verb, we generally understand 
the changes in their most gross and visible 
form , but in any case, we should not lose 
sight of the important fact that visible 
changes are but resultants of the co-opera- 
tion of all the cases beginning with the 
chief agent or the nominative in bringing 
about a phenomenon 

Now though each of the various cases 
has its own agency peculiar to itself , 
the reason why they are not all of them 
attributed with the principal agency will be 
found in the fact that the agency of the 
chief or the nominative is not of the same 
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type and character as that of the other cases. 
The chief agent or the nominative case is 
quite independent of the functiona] activities 
of the other cases which hold but a subordi- 
nate position 111 relation to the principal 
agent in so fai its acting of its own accord 
IS concerned Foi, whatever is powerless 
to act of itself, must be dependant — like the 
ball m motion — on another for its activities 
The ball has the power to roll on , heat 
has the power to expand bodies but the 
ball would not roll or of itself, unless it is set 
in motion ; nor heat will expand bodies, unless 
the two, heat and body, are bought in close 
relationship to each other. This is the 
reason why these are said to be dependant 
on the agency of something else which 
must be competent enough to set the ball 
in motion or to bring the iwo in such rela- 
tion as will enable the heat to act on the 
body so as to expand it. But ii may be 
contended that at times, when we say. 
‘*rhc ball lolls’ or 'heat expands bodies’ 
we reallv asciibc in our speech independence 
and agency to them so much so that we 
have to parse the words ‘ball’ or heat’ as 
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but nominatives to the verbs ‘rolls' or 

^ m 

'expands.' Indeed we do so in such and 
similar other expressions as, ‘the stone is 
falling’ or the ‘swoid cuts well ’ And the 
question is. Why do we do so ^ What is 
it that prevails upon to acknowledge the 
independence of what we really know to^ be 
of dependant character ^ To all this we 
have but to submit in reply that such forms 
of expressions are indeed resorted to when 
the principal agent stands beyond the range 
of our vision or where the subordinate 
agents are required to show as if they were 
playing the role of the principal agent not* 
withstanding the actual presence of the 
latter. When the other agents stand in 
close proximity with the principal, it is then 
that the subordinate character of their 
position and function becomes apparent. 
But where the principal stands in the 
background there the one or the other 
of the subordinate agents stands out aii ihtJ 
principal jn as much as these have their 
agencies m ihcir respective functional acti- 
vities and ihis explains the ascription of 
primary agenej to the ball, he.U, or to the 
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sword, in the above mode of our speech. In 
the case of the expression ‘the stone is 
falling to the earth’, as cited by Mill, we can 
remark that here the principal agency of 
that by dint of which all bodies attract one 
another, whose law the stone dares not 
disobey, or which mysteriously abiding in 
the stone and the earth actuates them as it 
were from within, not having been desidera- 
ted to stand out, the stone though a patient 
{Updt^n,) yet it puts on the appearances of 
both the patient as well as of the agent It 
is but a recognised rule in our grammar that 
where we find a verb (Ariyd) change but no 
nominative or agent as governing the same, 
there the change is presumed to be going 
on of itself. And this is how we meet Mill’s 
objection to the ascription of causality to the 
patient — Uptddn 

Now to resume the thread of our discus- 
sion iis to the causes of differences in the 
Universe of phcnomcn-i around us with the 
remark that Kiw of causation is but a law 
of change. Every change stands in relation 
of antecedent and consequent that is known 
to us .IS the iclativity of the cause and 
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the effect Of these two terms the second 
Tiieprincipie phenomenon of changes, the first 

so SctehS bnngs about the change i.e. 

God^behmd? cmse. The cause as we have dis- 
cussed above is divided into two kinds—-the 

r 

Determining and the SubsiatUial. We have 
invariably seen that in every act of causation 
these two co-operate together to bring 
about a change, a phenomenon, an effect. 
And it having been held that every change 
must have an antecedent cause, it seems 
naturally to follow that the universe itself 
being but an eternal process of becoming, 
mutability being its very nature, it must 
have a cause antecedent to its becoming as 
such , and thus in their zealous attempt 
at the ascertainment as to the nature of 
this antecedent condition some have unfor- 
tunately stretched this principle of causation 
to such an extent as to reach its breaking 
point. They have gone so far as to posit 
a God, an extra-cosmic Personal Ruler of 
the Universe, creating, regulating and con- 
troliing the changes and affairs of the 
Universe from without just as a potter 
would do with regard to the manufacturing 
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of jars. But little do they think of the 
grave difficulties that would arise if we were 
to assume the existence of an extra-cosmic 
personal God, not Himself the Universe, one 
Who has created good and evil, pain and 
sufferings for His creatures,_^ but He Him- 
self stands above and unaffected by these 
On no theory of Divine dispensation and 
intervention in the affairs of the ivorld from 
without, can evil and suffering be explained 
The creation of evil and suffering except by 
an implied manicheaism whicli practically 
annuls the Godhead in attempting to justify 
its ways or excute its work. 

In order to avoid these difficulties some 
take recourse to another line of reasoning 
making the agent and the patient to be one 
and the same and have made themselves 
bold to declare for an Ultimate Reality whose 
very nature is existence, knowledge and 
bliss infinite ; Whose consciousness is m its 
nature creative or ralhci self-e\pressive 
force Capable of infinite variations in phciio 
mciia and forms, and Who is endlessly enjoy- 
ing the delight of those variations, and Who, 
therefore, might well be regarded as evolving 
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the world of nature including finite minds^ — 
out of his own energy, in sport, as it were 
Just as we find all things to be mutable forms 
of one immutable being, finite results of one 
infinite force, so we shall find that all ideas 
and ideals are but variable self-expressions of 
One Invariable and All-Embracing Deligbt 
of Self-existence And this explains the 
causes underlying diversities and differences 
between all things and beings the totality 
of which go to make up this our phenomenal 
Universe 

But this theory of Cosmic origin 
is confronted with graver difficulties 
which cannot but stand for its own con- 
demnation The whole thing, briefly 
speaking, stands thus The One Ultimate 
Reality which has thrown It-self out 
into name and form, is a truine Existence, 
Knowledge, Bliss — Saclndditaiid^* Sacliid^- 
nanda, it may be reasoned, is God and Who 
is not only a conscious Being but Who is 
also rhe Author of existence and all these. 
And. therefore, the question is, How could 
a God who Is All-bliss Himself and from 
whom flow the dews of delight as water 
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springs from a fountain, evolve a vsrorld out 
of Himself in which He inflicts sufferings on 
His creatures, sanctions pains and permits 
evil If It is contended that these are but 
trials and oi deals, we do not solve the real 
problem at issue We only niince matters 
and thus I efusc to look straight into things 
How could a God who is all Good and Alb 
love Himself has made room foi what is 
called as ‘bad’ oi 'hatred* in the Universe of 
H:s own make ? Foi One who keeps pit- 
falls of ignorance, allows sufferings, sanc- 
tions pains or permits rooms for evils in 
the scheme of His universe as trials and 
ordeals ihiough which the so-called poo^ 
Jvoa has to pass, stands Himself convict- 
ed of holding ihought-out temptations, deli- 
berate cruelty, and moral insensibility, and 

if a moral being at all, He must be to all 
• 

intents and pui poses — far inferior to the 
moial c.vccllence of His own creatures. Again, 
ne do not squarely face the question by the 
si.aiement that they are but resultants of the 
karma for which reason he oi she 
undergoes pain and suffers misery in «is 
much as there i& the ethical problem that 
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confronts ns in the form — ^who created or 
why and when was evolved that moral evil 
which provokes the punishment of pain and 
suffering? One might well contend that 
the Self-same Ultimate Reality who is of 
the nature of All-knowledge-bliss-absolute 
being but One Existence without a second 
to stand by It ; all that exists being but He , 
it having been repeatedly declared that 
‘That Thou Art” and ‘‘That Am 1" too— 
all what is said to exist as evil or suffering, it 
is He that must labour under the same in the 
creature who is no the other than He Him- 
self. For just as a spider spins its web out of 
itself and nestles in or creeps on it, so it is 
He who throws Himself out into the world 
ot names and forms, in sport, as it were, and 
it is He that crawls on them in the form of 
a child ; it is He that enjoys the pleasures 
of His own make in the form of a youth and 
it is He that totters on the road leaning on 
the stick in the form of the old and worn out. 

Indeed when thus viewed, tlie whole problem 

/ 

shifts the ground and there cannot crop up 
the question as to how God came to create 
evil and suffering for His creature But siiil 
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it is worth while to enquire as to how the 
Self-same Reality Who is absolute Existence, 
Simple without a second to stand by It, 
Who is of the nature ofTrue Knowledge and 
Delight Infinite, comes to admit in Itself what 
It is not ? All-delight being neces^rily All- 
good and All-love, how can evil and hateful 
standing in hard opposition to love and 
goodness and being, therefore, but a visible 
negation of All-delight, be said to exist in 
what is All-dclight? How could the Absolute, 
in short, enter into the meshes of Relativity 
of subject and object ^ 

Thus the inexorable law of Karma being 
irrcconciliable with a Supremely Moral and 
Personal Deity, the pantheistic origin of the 
cosmos being found to involve graver ethical 
difficulties, the pan-entheistic conception of 
the Universe being concived to stop short in 
explaining the riddle of the Absolute entering 
into the meshes of Relativity, we decline 
to agree in the Divine dispensation and 
intervention in the affairs of the world, we 
deny the very existence of any free and 
all- governing personal God , for all 
pcrsonulity wc hold to be but a creation 
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of ignorance and subject to the laws of 
Karma. 

What, then, is the cause of all these 
diversities and differences ? Either in the 
material world, or in the vegitable or the 
animal— no twb things are alike. Are, then, the 
visible differences which are evident between 
things or organisms — mere chance-results 
or fortuitious concourse of lifeless atoms ? 
To admit them as but results of chances 
is to invalidate the very law of causation. 
The doctrine of 'the results of chance’ can no 
more find rooms in a philosophy which seeks 
to arrive at a rational explanation for the 
changes we exprience at every moment of 
our being. Change is the soul of all 
activities and stagnation is but cold death. 
Change, therefore, constitutes the life of all 
that is. The development of the seed into 
a tree or of an ovum into an animal is 
but a series of changes constituting an 
advance from homogeneity of structure to 
heterogeneity of stiucture. It is this series 
of changes gone ihrdugh during the period of 
development and decay that makes up the 
life history of a plant or an animal In 

2y8 
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its primary stage, says the Biologist, every 
geriti consists of a substance that is uniform 
throughout, both in texture and chemical 
(:omposition. The first step, in the develop- 
ment of the germ, is the appearance of a 
difference between the two parts in this 
substance or as the phenomenon is called 
in physiological language — 'differentiation*. 
And the question is, whence is the difference 
or this 'differentiation* ? In the primary 
stage of the germ, it was all uniform both 
in texture and composition. But there 
appears a difference in the same afterwards 
The substantial cause being the same, What 
is it that accounts for the difference ^ 
Reason whispers that there must be something 
working from within, some cause behind it 
But what is it? "No thoughtful person,” 
to speak in the language of Wallace, ''can 
contemplate without amazement the pheno- 
mena presented by the development of 
animals. We see the most diverse forms — a 
mollusc, frog, and a mammal — arising from 
apparently identical primitive cells and 
progressing for a time by very similar initial 
ch.anges but thereafter each persuing its 
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highly complex and circuitous course of 
development with unerring certainty by 
means of /aws and forces of which we are 
totally ignorant* Here too the original 
substantia! causes in all the three instances 
are, according to the investigation of Wallace, 
apparently identical , but what is it that 
determines one to be a mollusc, another a 
frog and the third one to be a mammal ’ 
The principle of Natural Selection can't 
explain this amazing phenomena ; nor the 
law of the Struggle for Existence and the 
Survival of the Fittest, however ambiguously 
It might be twisted, can account for it. All 
that these can do, is to explain as to how the 
weakest go to the walls , but not why they 
should They cannot throw any light as 
would explain the causes of differences which 
are evident in the different spheres of evolution 
of organisms. The theory of Special Crea- 
tion, too, cannot account for the differences, 
for that would require the establishment 
of a Deity, which is, as we have seen, an im- 
possibility. Why should one be made a king 
surrounded with all the pleasures the world 
can afford to supply with for his enjoyment 
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and another a slave to starve, serve, and suffer 
under his tyranny all the indignities of life 
and living which the humanity will shudder 
at, to think of ; nor the theory of Evolution 
from One Self-same Reality, Who is of the 
nature of pure felicity, can touch at the 
root cause of the present diversity, which 
IS but a visible nullity of the pre-supposition 
of such an Entity beyond all duality. Such 
being the position and situation of th^ 
above theories and doctrines involving grave 
difficulties as shown up, let us turn to what 
our Teachers have to say on the point at 
issue. Our philosophy teaches at the outset 
that whatever is real is rational Reality 
is synonymous with activity. And by 
this they mean persistence in existence 
Wherever we turn, iheresoever differences 
appear to our visions And these differences 
are not mere appearances. In every thing, 
at every turn of life, we are persistently 
conscious of these differences. These are 
real differences And whatever is real 
being rational, it cannot but irrcsicibly follow 
that there must be some reason behind these 
differences. The jain teachers arc at one 
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when — they say that (z) Time (qrra) {it) 
Causes of External Nature (tit) Necessity 

CO rd i*ng*to fyv) Activity and the*desire to- 

the Jams. be-and-to-act ( ) these five co-operating 

constitute the reason which accounts for 
the diversities in Nature. It is these five 
that by co-operating, determine the manner 
and form of the development of the seed 
or the ovum into a tree or an animal. 
Indeed it may ring curious to the un- 
accustomed ears who had not had the 
opportunity to peruse and ponder over 
the truths of these philosophical pronounce- 
ments of the Jain teachers regarding the 
differences and diversities in nature. But in 
order to be able to form a calm judgment on 
the point in question, it is imperative that 
we should try to grasp the principle 
inculcated in these our present philosophical 
pronouncements bearing on the’point. 

It has been said that summarily speak- 
ing the universe is compound of the four 
primary ingredients vis., Time, Space, Soul 
and Pud^al. These are resolvable into 
the minutest of the minute parts which do 
not admit of any further analysis. Now 
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these ultimate rudiments having nothing for 
their material cause Up&d&n, stand by them- 
selves as unresolvable units. And a patient 
study of these ultimate units will make it 
clear that they — every one of them— are 
instinct, as it were, with infinite power 
by the virtue of which they are capable 
of being developed in innumerable ways 
through the processes of permutation 
and combination of these four original 
ingredients which form the true character, 
composition and make up of the Universe 
revealed in a diversity of names and forms. 
This diversity of names and forms in and 
through which the self-existent Universe is 
revealed to us owes its origin to the variety 
in the arrangement and combination of the 
ingredients composing the same But what 
is it really due to ? The variety in 
the arrangement and combination is due 
to (j) K&l — Time, (2) SwabhCLbd — Nature 
f.c. favourable environment ; (3) Ntyaii — 
Destiny or Necessity, (4) iSTniWfl— -Action 
or motion and (5) Self-asser- 

tion or Effort— the fi\ e-fold Determining 
Causes all acting m conjunction 
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with one anodier on the substance (^) 
produce changes and variations in the 
same, regulate their manner of unfoldment 
and detenpine its growth, form and con- 
figuration as well. It is important, therefore, 
to dwell briefiy on the charateristic indica- 
tions ( ) of these five-fold deierminittg^ 

causes by virtue of which the self-existent 
Universe has been the permanent theatre 
of perpetual changes and diversities — a 
strange array of ever-occurring phenomena 
that bewilders us at every moment and turn 
of our life and thought. 

(i) Time ( grrai )— to begin with— is 
an aggregate of oAe dimension ; of itself 
and from its very nature, it flows on 
uniformly revealing itself as it does in 
relation of sequence and seasons. Suc- 
cession being thus the very property of 
time all changes are possible in time only. 

(a) Nature (^OT) is the natural or Ex- 
ternal environment of a thing or organism. It 
consists of the soil, the air, the water, the heal 
and the light. The growth of a plant may 
be referred to the seed which is the 
subsinnftal ( ) cause of the plant and 
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10 the soil, the air etc., to the circulation 
of the sap and to the chemical action of Metabolism, 
the heat and light— in short, to the External 
environment which determine the growth. 

This is why it is said that the life of an 
organism depends on the external Nature 
whose function is to supply the wants and 
demands of the living organism which 
happens to enter into relations, the con- 
tinuous adjustment of .which is called life. 

A living organism is a seat of chemical 
changes divisible into (t) Anabolic or Cons- 
tructive processes in the course of which 
the so called non-living matter is taken 
in and assimilated by the organism from 
without and into (/V) Catabolic or Disinte- 
grative, destructive processes during which 
living matter or stored-up substances arc 
expended Metabolism ( ff i n imfifiO t ) is but a 
name for these two processes of construction 
and destruction and forms the chief feature of 
a living organism. And the normal growth 
of an organism means normal metabolism 
requiring the supply of food quantitatively 
and qu.ihiativci) of the proper kind, the 
I'ying up of the food ^^ithin the body 
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and regular chemical transformation of the 
tissues and the preparation of the effeiU pro- 
ducts which have to be given out. It is thus 
clear that the External Nature (^^(rarfh) 
stands to supply the needs, demands and re- 
quirements of the organism for its proper 
nourishment and normal growth. If she in 
any way fail to supply what is demanded of 
her by the organism, the latter deteriorates 
and becomes weak to carry on the struggle, 
to cope with the undesirable forces and 
elements, or to propagate species and thus 
goes to the walls in the long run. 

3. Niyait ( ) means. Fate or 
(3) Destiny. Destiny. According to some school of 
thought, It means Divine Decree which 
^ must come to pass to bear its command 

over our thoughts and activities. Thus inter- 
preted, it takes away from us all the moral 
responsibility which lies only in our option of 
doing a thing, and not in compulsion. But 
in Jain philosophy, however, the term Niyah 
signifying ‘Necessity’ is described as the con- 
catenation of causes whence all things must 
necessarily follow as the four follows from 
two plus two or as three angles of a triangle 
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must be equal to two right angles clearing 
away everything standing in the way to offer 
it even the least possible resistance. 

4 . Kaitna means Action or Deed 

done. Revealing itself as it does in the taking 
of the one concomitantly with the leaving of 
the other, it implies a change of relations or 
relative positions which is nothing else than 
motion itself in some form or other. The 
cause of motion or action being the substance 
itself which by exertion of power produces 
action, operation or Karma, the substance or 
the organism itself has to bear the con* 
sequences of its own Karma in any stage 
of Its e.\istence, past, present or future And 
this explains the origin of the common 
adage "As you sow, so you reap ” 

5. Udyam ( ^411 )— Exertion, assertion 
or effort which is in its simplest form is the 
desire to realise a particular end or idea. 
Sifting analysis of the affairs of the 
world of phenomena in question brings us 
to the *'dcsire-to~be" evident in the form of 
exertion or assertion as the supreme reason 
for all existences. It is the desire-to be, 
to exist distinct and separate from what 
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it is no^ that is evidently the cause of 
of the world of distinctions and forms. If 

The pleasure 

to-be or not it is asked what was the root cause of the 
to-be 

organism coming into existence, we must 
reply, Who was the creator of 

the being ? TUe//\ is the ready answer 
we have to make in response to the question. 
Itself vs its own object and itself alone is its 
reason for existence. And, therefore, it 
has been well said that all the true reasons 
and transcendant motives a man can assign 
for the way in which he acts can be ren* 
dered into the simple formula “rn that 
Was my pleasured And likewise is the 
case with the wherefore of the other things 
and beings. The highest philosophy brings 
us no other reply ; beings and iVorlds are 
because it was their pleasure-to-be. To-be 
or not- to- be h but a matter of option for self- 
assertion, or otherwise wherein lies deep the 

primordial root of all responsibility. 

Now Time ( )> the External Nature 

Necessity Action and 

Exertion ( ) whose natures have been 

just discussed in brief, speak for the differ- 
eheec and diversities in the world of forms 
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and phenomena. To illustrate for a more 
thorough grasp of the point at issue as to 
how these Mermmng causes and conditions 
cO'Operate in bringing about the countless 
differences and diversities in the processes of 
the compound evolution let us take the case 
of a huge tree developing from its own 
seed. 

We have already stated that every 
thing in the universe is surcharged with 
infinite powers of developing itself aftei 
its own type. So also is the case with the 
seed. The seed of a particular tree is also 
instinct with infinite powers of developing 
itself so much so that the huge form of the 
tree together with its bark, branches, twigs, 
leaves, flowers and fruits in the course of 
time, lie hidden in a potential state of exis- 
tence in the seed The protoplasm which 
ultimately developes into the seed being the 
substantial cause, it changes and transforms 
itself into the seed and ultimately into the 
tree by the help of such causes, and condi- 
tions as time, nature and the like — which 
determine its manner and growth of develop 
ment On close examination of the sfead we 
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find that the granular protoplasmic particles 
— the contents of the outer shell, the cuticle, 
which holds together the granules in a parti- 
cular combination is all through uniform both 
in texture and chemical composition without 
any difference and differentiation between 
its parts in the primary stage of its being. 
If you crush the seed so instinct with the 
potency of development, it will not bud forth 
and why not ^ There are the component 
parts of the seed — the granules not an 
atom of which has been lost in any way. 
Why would it not then develop into a tree ? 
The answer is simple enough and we need 
not travel far to look for it. The seed is 
the seed under a particular arrangement 
and disposition of its constituent elements 
and as such it is the substantial cause having 
the potency of developing itself into a tree 
of its own type, if only the determining causes 
conjoin with one another to help its growth 
But the crushing of the seed interferes 
with the relative disposition and arrange- 
ment of its constituent elements and thus 
has rendered it impossible for the five-fold 
determining causes to act on the seed. 
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So we see the seed has the potency to 
develop itself into a tree after its own type, 
but it has to wait for the proper Itme — the deve- 

arrival of the season which might be the ^^P*"®*** 
rainy one. The season is there but the 
seed must be planted in the soil with such 
other natural environment as would allow 
«t reasonable circulation of the sap and 
chemical action of heat and light and 
would as be well able to supply the requi- 
sitions of the seed. 

Again, granted that the time, the external 
nature, the necessity — all the three are 
present, the seed, if not planted by sonic 
body, docs not fall on earth by the virtue 
of its own exertion and weight, making 
all the ncccssaiy transformations thereby 
impossible. 

Then, again, though the season is there 
and the seed too has been planted in the 
dc.sirablc soil with favourable environment, 
yet the seed will not grow into the tree of 
such and such bulk and configuration for 
the m.inifcstation of which it has the 
potency unless there be the concatenation 

the causes and conditions which k but 
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another name for 'Necessity' that operates 
irresistibly. 

The ^eed fructifies, as is often observ- 
ed, but yet it may not sprout forth into a tree 
indentical with the parent one and bearing 
leaves and flowers and fruits or seeds of 
the same size, taste, colour, beauty and 
grandeur of the tree whereof the seed was 
born. And why ? Surely these are the effects 
of karma of the seed in one or the other 
periods or stages of its existence and it is 
due to this very kamta even done in some 
time past, that the seed has come to be a 
seed of this and not of another organism. 

To enter a bit more into details as to 
the causality of karma in bringing about the 
phenominal diversities and differences, the 
existence of various kinds of vegetable 
organisms all around us, is undeniable. In 
the organic world, it is but a truism to say 
that the like produces the like. The mangoe 
seed will develop into a mangoe tree and to 
nothing else. So with the other kinds of 
seeds. Now in the processes of metabolism 
every living organism grows and undergoes 
through the adjusting and regulating influ- 
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cnees of the two-fold nature — Inner and 
Outer. ( ) The seed is the inner 
nature of the tree where as the outer 
nature comprises the soil, the water, 
the heat, the light, and the air The 
seed has the potency to develop into 
(I tree and it is only the outer nature 
that stands as a help to the seed in 
the exertion of us latent powers for its 
proper development into a tree; but this 
outer nature is almost the same to all the 
difTcrenl trees The real difference, therefore, 
lies in the inner natures' of the different 
trees i c. in the seeds And the same 
old question comes round yet. Whence is 
this difference ^ If it is said in reply 
that the difference is due to the difference 
in the relative disposition of the particles 
consiitutinj* the two seeds, then the 
diHcrencc is only explained by another 
difference which tantamounts to explaining 
‘X’ by 'Y' both of which arc unknown 
qit intitics and therefore the second difference 
.it»ain h.!*! yet to be inquired into Science 
Stops short here She docs not know. The 
mystery. ihou;»h pushed Iwck, remains on 
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altered. However may a Lamarck take 
recourse to the principles of conservation 
(Heredity) and progression (Adaptation) and 
touch upon the struggle of each against all ; 
or a Darwin may twist and stretch his so 
called principle of Natural Selection to show 
the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man 
or however may a Spencer write volumes on 
the interpretations of the Law of the Survi- 
val of the Fittest through the processes 
of which the weakest go to the walls, 
or to explain the unsurmountable gaps in 
the gradations of the organic beings— 
vegetable or animal or however may a 
Haeckel knock his brains out to find out 
the missing links in the ever-evolving 
chain of organic evolutions from MotiBra 
to Man, the present and the last ex- 
pression of the organism of the highest 
type. Biology only misses the mark and 
beatb about the bush when she says that 
protoplasms are alike and identical but 
does not assign any reason for their subse- 
quent differentiations and variations. And 
years afterwards she will have to admit 
that there is no other alternative course 
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than to take recourse to the Law of Karma 
to explain the causes of differentiations and 
differences as manifest in their combinations 
and subsequent variations The granules 
of protoplasm were registered with impres* 
sions of the acts and deeds they have done 
in their past lives whereof they have deve- 
loped a kind of disposition or tendency 
towards each other under the influences of 
which they have come to the existing forms 
of combination making up the different 
'Inner Natures* in the different species of trees 
and other organic beings Or what else is 
tlierc to explain the diversities of Nature ^ 
They can't be explained as her mere freaks or 
as fortuitous concourse of what is invariably 
conditional —a fact which is but a visible 
contradiction and negation of the chance- 
hypothesis : nor can they come out of 
nothing, for. we are unable on the one 
hand to conceive nothing becoming some- 
thing or on the other something nothing 
Ii being thus impossible to establish in 
ihoMjjhi a relation between somttkvif:^ and 
we c.tnnoi hut deduce thereof the 
indc'^iniciibiliiy of matter {pudgaf) and conti* 
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nuity of motion — karma. Other determi* 
nant conditions being there, it is the conti- 
nuity of karma that explains why the pro- 
perties of a molecule of urea and that of 
cyanate of ammonia are different, though 
they are composed of the same number of 
chemical elements and it is also this conti- 
nuity of karma that accounts for the develop- 
ment of the diverse forms of a mollusc, 
a frog and a mammal though arising from 
apparently identical primitive cells 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

COD 

JutnifiB niklccB no room for (in extra-munJcne God^* 
Ltptiee «n^ Ne|>olcoo'~T)ie iJea ts not ain^ular in 
IliJia~Yct tlie Jain* are not defendant on any 
AII«»iig}ity Ruler atanding in tlie mtliout***-Dr* Bose 
anJ tlie jSuper'j^hyaieal Power-^-S^eneer anJ Sj(ino*a— 
“Terlium Quid** nature of tlie Power —Tltc Coaleseenee 
there ^owera in different hein^s on the attainment of 
*'NirvBn'* ia the idea of the Ged'*head of the Jaina 

In the last chapter on the compound Evo- 
lution and the Law of Universal Causation, it 
has been made clear as to how from the stand- 
point of phenomenal N'aj'a the universe is ever 
changing and transitory, and how from the 
stand-point of Noumcnal Nizj'a according to 
which the universe is taken as one undivided 
whole of inter-related reals, it is self-exis- 
teni and permanent We have also seen that 
because it is sc)f-c\istcnt and permanent, 
therefore, it is not an effect of some anterior 
cause working from behind the universe ; 
and further that the dii'crsities and differ- 
tnees in the world of phenomena and forms 
owe their cxKtcnces to the operation of 
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the five-fold determinant causes such as 
Time, External Nature, and the like 
Such being the trend of thought and pro- 
gressive retiocination, the Jain philosophy 
leaves no room whatsoever for an iron- 
willed capricious God in the Jam scheme of 
the universe The Jains hold that a correct 
understanding, according to the teaching of 
Victors, of the true principles of causality 
and phenomenology, dispenses with the 
necessity of any divine interventiom in the 
affairs of the world. They are of opinion 
that the very attempt to posit an all-ruling 
extra-mundane God is to conceal the igno- 
rance of the true principles of causality 
under a pomp of delusive reasonings — ^an 
ignorance unware of itself. 

Such a doctrine may indeed strike 
curious and atheistic to the adherents of 
the various European schools of Monotheists 
and to other doctors of Divinity so as to 
give them a rude shaking. But there is 
no help to it Truth must be told When 
Laplace, the world-renowned French scientist 
went to make a formal presentation of 
his famous work to the world-conquering 
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Emperor Napoleon, the latter icniarkccl. “M 
Laplace, they tell me, you have wniteu this 
large book on the System of Universe, and 
you hate never mentioned its Creator”. 
Whereupon M, Laplace diew himself up 
and ansuered bluntly. ”Sir 1 had no need of 
any such hypothesis." And this piece of 
dialogue between the two greatest minds 
of the Eighteenth century, docs not strike 
singular in India, and the reason is that 
from the time when Greece and Rome, 
those cradles of w'cstern civilization, were 
still steeped in profound ignor.incc ; nay, 
from long before the pyramids of Eg> pt 
had raised their hoary heads to have a 
look down upon the valleys of the Nile, 
such doctrines which do not find any rhyme 
or reason or necessity to call in the existence 
of the so called Diciy ha\ e been in vogue 
tn hulku riu* followers of the Numerical 
philosophy of liuh.i— 'Ihc S^rnHya S/.inol 
of tlunight — not only !o not postukuc any 
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yield an inch in their astute denial of an 
omnipotent extra>mudane God. The Ch6,r- 
v&ka materialists openly and avowedly (each 
and preach that there, is< not otily no God 
but there is no soul at ; all for the so-called 
redemption of which one should toil, and ittoil 
all the day and night forsaking all pleasures 
of life and thought. 

One might well venture to remark here 
that all these schools being more or less 
atheistic, are the Jains too atheists of 
similar type ? *No', ,is the emphatic answer, 
we have to offer to the ,equirers. The Jains 
do believe in a God after, their own way of 
thinking — a belief which is. in, and through 
saturated with all the vigour, and strength of 
life. It does not make us dependant on any 
Almighty Ruler for our being and beatitude 
here or hereinafter. It does not cast ‘Us 
into the moulds of those 'weaklings who 
love to creep with a quivering prayer on 
their lips to the silent doors of the Deity ; 
nor of those who crawl, beating breast at 
every step before his fictitious feet or figure 
to adore. Rather it makes us feel that we 
are independent autonomous individuals 
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who can curve out paths for ourselves here 
and hcrcin-aficr both for cnjoj’ment of 
pleasures and emancipation of our souls by 
our own will and exertion 

Hcrc*in-beforc we have fairly dis- 
cussed what sort of God we do not believe 
in . wc have seen there what it is not. We 
shall see now what He is to us as taught by 
the Jain Teachers. 

According to the Jain philosophy the 
universe is not a fortuitous concourse of dead, 
dull matter (pitdgai) only , lor that would 
mean crude materialism which Jainism docs 
not allow. The Victors say that the scries 
of changes as picscntcd by the organic and 
inorganic worlds, show, as has been recently 
demonstrated by Dr. J. C Bose, that in addi- 
tion to the dc.id dull there is 

‘.onieihing both in the living 

and in the so-called non-living When this 
something superph) ‘•ical departs from the 
canstiimion of the living and the i-o-called 
nt»n-Ii\in», wc say it is dead by which we 
n*t in dut it does not icspo»ul Kxptiinitnts 
i'«\t thiii Ilk' pl.Mtis and rUiiniah, 

.* pitt« invt.d ri ‘.pood*- In .1 like ni.{ntHr, 
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if suitably influenced But when ^'kiUcd 
by poison,” like the plant or animal, it does 
not respond. European thinkers and bio- 
logists have so far assigned the piesence 

•Vjtal Force* of a Separate *vital fared in the physical 

and Dr. , ^ , ... 

Bostfs super* phenomenon connected with the living 

physical ® 

Power organism. In place of any real e&planation, 
a hypothetical nomenclature was used either 
to explain away or to clothe in a greater 
mystery the most complex phenomena 
that we ever come across From this posi- 
tion with Its assumption of superphysi- 
cal character of response, it is clea** that 
on the discovery by Dr J. C Bose, the 
most renowned Bengalee scientist of the 
day, of similar eflects in inorganic subs- 
tances, the necessity of theoretically maiii- 
tatning such Dualism in Nature, must fail 
to the ground There is, therefore, not any 
unknown arbitrary vital foicc as Physio 
logists have taught us to suppose bul 
a law, the working of which, knows no 
change, nor any deviation , but which, as 
the Victors hold, acts unifoimly from within 
throughout the inorg.inic and the organic 
worlds 
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Now that (call it soul, spirit, superphysi- 
cal something or by any other name you 
like) by the departure of which the living 
becomes dead is of the highest spiritual 
essence and is common to all. The manifes- 
laiion of this divine principle may differ 
In different living beings but the collective 
idcii derived from such observations as of 
this something inherent in the living and 
in the so-called non-living, is called God 
According to the Jains there are energies 
present both in the material and dynamic 
worlds Living apart the material or mental 
nif igies, the spiiitual ones as a whole is God 
giving materiality, m.ihiy and substantiality 
to all things and being*! 

The Ultimate Spiritual Power, often 
railed by Spencer, .is I’rim.d Energy, forming 
tlu last limit of the know aides reveals itself 
in various firms and with var\ ing degrees 
<»f p'‘ifei.tion in different giades of being 
riu univ<.tst' with all us bewildering rnnni- 
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ent organism, and remains unconscious so 
long Its embodiment is the sentient one 
This is the Primery Reality from which other 
realities owe their existence and this Is the 
sap which supports every thing what we c&Il 
real. The same or allied thought is 
expressed also by Benedict Spinoza when 
he says that mind and matter are but two 
among infinite aspects of the Ultimate Reality 
which can neither be designated as material 
or psychical in the sense of being conscious 
God is, in short, the coalescence of this 
spiritual principle emancipated from the 
bondages of matter in all its purity,* per- 
fection, freedom and blessedness They 
do us wrong when they say that we are 
agnostics ; for we worship this Supreme 
Essence. — the Ideal of all of life and 
thought. We bow down to this Ideal, 
because we desire to realize the Ideal in 
everv acts of our life and thought. We 
worship the Tirthankaras, the pure and 
perfect souls, merely for the sake of their 
purity and perfection , but not for the 
expectation of any reward in return. 'Lives 
of great men remind us that we can make 
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our lives sublime/ By following the foot' 
prints on the sands of time of the Ideal 
TirthanUaras who were real heroes, pure and 
free, who attained to omniscience and quie- 
tude, Nirvdtta, by the dissipation of their 
karma, we shall be able to raise ourselves 
from the mires of the world and to attain 
to Nirvan by a like dissipation of our own 
karma and by freeing ourselves from the 
eighteen blemishes that inevitably lead 
ultimately to ominiscience. the next door to 
Dirvdnavt. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

SOVl. 

Soul* inJ tlie GeJ^lietd — Matemlistie eonet^tioii of 
Soul— A Ii3re-i^toduet of Biftticr~~EutCTauiJ Wutcni 
flwtcmliBm eomj^utd*- Cliirvalc ta^ Hclccl ind 
GtrarJfuit tlie ■oeitlut— Cesnologietl taJ Moral 
eulttes tavolvedtn Materiiltsm— AJmintoai by Huxley, 
Spacer aaJ Darwta'~'TlM Jata eoaes^tioa of Spirit 
aaci Matter— Tlietp Correlattvtty— Pradciliaa-Parti or 
Soul-uatti.— Coaaeioue cfifulgeaee fom ajimtual 
eneaee of tlie Soul,— Soul'e eoastitutioBal fncJom^Iti 
TreaBmigratioB tlirou^li tbe jraJci of Saaiar atij 
EmaacTyation, 


Soul and 
God 


Conceptions 
of Soul 


While dealing with our conception of 
God, we have seen that the individual 
soul, when it becomes free from all taints 
and blemishes, reaches perfection charac- 
terised by omniscience and realizes itself 
as a self-conscious spirit of the nature of 
all-delight, distinct and separate from other 
than itself, it becomes God 

But what is this soul whch is thus poten- 
tially divine and attians to God-head, He 
being no other than the coalesence of the pure 
and free self-conscious spirits existing in a 
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higher unity without losing the traces of 
their individuality in the same ? What 
is the naure of this soul -substance ? Is it a 
spark from the anvil of the Blacksmith, 
a bye-product of matter of the Physicist, 
the nascent or the just-born of the Chemists ? 
The Cftdrvdka school of thought teaches 
that there is no plausible reason and evi- 
dence to demonstrate the existence of 
soul as something distinct and separate from 
matter and material forces ; for consciousness 
which is a quality of the soul-substance 
is but the resultant of the concussion of 
the brain-matter. Just as liver secrets bile 
so brain produces consciousness. This 
phenomenon of matter and material powers 
which Is characterised by consciousness 
in dlfTcrent forms in the living and 
the so-called non-living, is soul for 
which reason, we often take recourse to 
fuch forms of expressions as consist in 
Staying in our common parlance that the 
plant lives, the brute lives and feels, and 
the man lives, feels and thinks It is 
thus evident th.il more the subtle is the 
organic meth mism, hv far the more clear 
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is the manifestation of the forms of this 
Immortality bye-product of matter and material forces 

does not be- .. i « • • . 

long to the revealing as these do in the phenomenon of 
Soul but to , , . , . 

the Deed consciousness which is otherwise called by 
done. ' 

the name of soul or dtmau. Just as 

lightning flashes across the horizon from 
the action and interaction of the stored-up 
energies and powers in the etherial space 
of the sky, so the consciousness flashes 
across the so-called mental horizon wherein 
matter and material energies are stored 
up in their most subtle character. 
Such being the attitude of mind of the 
followers of the system of C/t&rvAka 
philosophy towards the soul, they say 
it is not the soul that is immortal ,* but 
the deeds done by the mighty minds that 

m 

are imperishable and immortal. In the moral 
as well as in physical world, the great ones 
only immortalise themselves by their great 
achievements, but their souls die and cease to 
be with them at the death and dissolution of 
the organisms wherein they appear to be 
encased as it were. 

This denial by the of the 

different entity and immortality of the soul 
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accm& to jccctvc additional support from 
the researches in Biology by some of the 
master-minds of the west. In summing 

H«crel on 

UD his ‘Last Words on Evolution, Earnst the origin of 

* Soul 

H«ckcl says, "the very interesting and 
important phenomena of impregnation 
have only been known to us in details for 
thirty years It has been conclusively 
shown after a number of detailed investi- 
gation that the individual development of 
the embryo from the stem-cell or fertilised 
ovum is controlled by the same laws in 
all cases. « • ♦ • One import- 

ant result of these modern discoveries, was 
the phenomena given to one fact that the 
personal soul has a begining of exisiitice 
and that we can determine the precise 
moment in which this takes place ; it is 
when the parent cells, the ovum and the 
spermat.woon. coalesce Hence what we 
call the soul of man, or animal, bat not 
fretistrd , but begins its career at the 
moment of impregnation It is bound up 
iih the chemictil con<titution of the plasm 
which is the vehicle of heredtiy in the 
orcleijs of the maternal ovum and the 
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p&ternal spcrnisLt&zoon. One cunnot see hovi o, 
being that has thus a beginning of existence 
can afietwards prove to be immorialP 
(The italics are ours :). Such is the idea 
of the soul and its immortality according 
to the researches of Modern science in the 
west , but there is nothing new in it. The 
idea such an origin and nature of the ^ 
soul is traceable as far back as Plato's time 
and since 'to the pure, all things are pure’, it 
will not be labour lost to inform our readers, 
by the way, that the most famous lines,' 

“All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle” 
in Shelley's 'Love Philosophy* contain an 
unmistakable reference to the passage of 
Platoe’s Symposium which Shelley himself 
translates as follows (see Shelley's Prose 
Works, Ed. R. H. Shepherd, Vo, 11, p. 95) * 

— “The intercourse of the male and the 
female in generation, a divine work, through 
pregnancy and production, it were some- 
thing immortal in mortality” Similar 
ideas occur also, it would be interesting 
to note, in the concluding portions of the 
*BrihaHAranyaha UpanishaP of the Hindus. 
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Hutto return to the Materialistic hypo- 
thesis of the modern scientists and bio- 
logists of the west, we can well say without 
the slightest fear of contradiction that it is 
but the revised cchoc of the Cktrvika 
School of Indian Thought. So much so that 
even the very spirit of the moral doctrine 
which the followers of that ancient sage 
Ck&rvika or Brihaspati openly and avow> 
cdly icached and preached for the regula- 
tion of the activities of man so far his 
moral nature is concerned, persists in the 
notable declarations which M. Emile dc 
Girardian laid down not merely as his own 
creed but as ih.it of the vast majority of his 
socialistic countryman Gtrardian's pointed 
aphorisms arc 

(/) That the world exists for itself and 
of itself solely. 

{it) That the man has no original sin 
to ransom 

(fVr) That he l>cars .about him memory 
.tnd reason .is dime be irs m it heat and 
light. 

(rrd That he lives .’gain in the tiersh 
%’u’v m tl e ch’lvi ih..t he beget*. 
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(») That he survives intellectually only 
in the idea or the deed by which he iinrnor* 
talises himself. 

(w) That he has no ground for expect- 
ing to receive in future life a recompense or 
punishment for his present conduct. . 

{vu) That moral good and evil does not 
exist substantially, absolutely, 'inconsistently 
by themselves , that they exist only nomi- 
nally, relatively and arbitrarily, 

{vm) That I in fact there only exists 
risks against which man obeying the law of 
self-preservation within him, seeks to insure 
himself by the means at his command, r' 

, Such has been . in the main the conse- 
quential development of moral ideas of' the 
out and out Materialistic philosophers of the 
past as well of the present age. And 
constituted as we are, it sends, as it were, 
a thrill of shudder, to think of these ideas 
and ideals of the most grovelling nature 
curiously chalked out to pave the way for 
the satisfaction of the most lower instincts 
and brutal propensities of our life and living. 
Man does not live for bread alone, not for 
mere animal living ; nor for the satisfaction of 
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tlic lower in*:ilnct<; ;ind propagation of species. 
Man has a moral nature and possesses 
a soul to save and a conscience as well 
h)* the virtue of which he is enabled often- 
times to subdue, nay sacrifice himself for the 
progress of thought, culture and humanity. 
If lives were but bubbles that break at every 
brerre, why should we not make the best 
use of the short span of life, we have at 
our <Jisposal by drawing our sharp knives 
from your ear to car for the s.ui*:faction of 
our own interests and instincts What 
bar is there against n«r doing this ^ But, 
IS we often see, they do not do it always 
and invariably They org.mirc society 
and live in it for the common weal and 
progress Not only they arc often found 

to subdue their own personal or communal 
interests , but they sacrifice themselves at the 
sicred alter of humanity for progress- and per- 
rcciJoa. And these and the like ideas .and 
ds .ire not comp?iih!e with the gladiatorial 
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Besides the above moral difficulties, 

there are lots of other psycholoffical diffi- 
Psychologi ^ K ^ o 

cal dii5cul« culties of the gravest character involved in 
the very philosophy of materialism whereon 
these de-humanising moral codes are based. * 
To cite only a few of them here, it is admitted 
on all hands that all phenomena of matter 
and material energies are modes of motion. 
But consciousness in and through which soul 
reveals itself is not a mode of motion, and 
hence consciousness cannot be a bye-product 
of matter and meterial forces. Again, the 
presence of consciousness does indeed make a 
great difference to the working of the 
organism. It is mind that controls the 
organism and life-work could not be the 
same if consciousness were to cease to be in 
it. The monumental works of a genius 
are produced by a hyperphysical power 
infinitely superior to and higher than the 
forces accruing from the rushings to and 
fro and collisions and frictions of the cells 
and ganglions and molecules or other matter 
contained in the human skul. 

These and similar numberless difficulties 
are involved in the Materialistic conccp* 
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tion as to lh«* origin of conscionsncss for 
which rfason Huxley aptly remarks in his 
‘Physical of Life,’ 'i individually am no 
maicrcalht • but on the other hand I believe 
materialism to involve grave philosophical 
errors." "Ami-materialistic", writes Spencer 
in his Essays, "my own \ icw is * • • 

1 agree entirely with Mr. Mariinctiu in 
repudiating the materialistic interpretation 
as tiKcrly futile." Darwin cnqtr'rcs, "Is there 
a fact or a shadow of fact supporting the 
belief that these elements acted on only 
by Known forces could produce living e.\is- 
tcncc ? At present it is to us absolutely 
inconceivable." 

Such and simitar other passages might 
be gleaned in numbers from the pages of 
ibe works of other scicminc minds of position 
and authority to show that materialism fails 
to dive deep into the mciaphy.«ics of things 
and f.uhom the underlying my*‘ieric'!, unless 
if admits of the existence of a super physicil 
pri'icip’c by the* viitue of which tht atoms 
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activities of nature. And this superphysical 
principle is our soul -substance. But such 
an admission of the soul-substance as 
distinct and apart from dead dull pudgal 
involves dualism of spirit and matter 
— Jiva ( ^91 ) and Ajiva ( ). Indeed, 
it does involve, for spirit is as self-existent 
reality as matter itself is But the Jains 
say there is no hard dpposition between 
them as would rendei them incapable of 
being united in such manner as we find 
in the case of milk and water For the 
attributes of matter are not absolutely con- 
tradictory to the attributes of the soul 
Matter is only matter in relation to what 
is not mattei i c., spirit and so is the ease 
with the spirit itself, and thus there being an 
organic unity between the two, they stand to 
each other in relation of object and subject 
in as much as if there were any absolute dis- 
tinction between them, a distinction which by 
its very nature would be sclf-comradictory, 
it would cut off all connection between the 
things it distinguished. It vrould annihilate 
the relation implied in the distinction itself. 
An absolute difference, teach the Victors, is 



SOUL, 

'om»’ihin}; which c-innoi cxi^i within the 
intt.l)i)>thlc worW and the thought which 
a«< mpi‘‘ to fix ‘iuch a difference \<i oncoi\s- 
ciou« of its own meaning Thus liicrc is no 
reason v'hy these two would not enter into 
rd'itton with e,ith other '* Body and soul * , 
to talk in the l.mguagc of Voung, **.irc 
like the jM.t\ ish man and w'lfc. united jars, 
yn loath to part " Then, again, we often 
Imd ourselves plac<’d in so very iinrongicnial 
< iicumsiaticcs that do not suit our constitution 
at all, and from which, in consequence, we 
neccsNarity try to e\tric.uc oursdves The 
<oontr we do it, the better for us So is the 
ra*e with the soul However mysteriously 
and inconveniently it might have got into the 
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to the regions of the un-extended which 

aSS-cons accounts for the plur»iUty of its existence 

etonsnesb* 9 ^%% ^ • 

Ine conception of ^«t^a/-mattei is that 
It lias weight and fills up space , but the 
essence of the soul is conceived in self- 
consciousness absolutely devoid of .iny tinge 
of materiality whatsoever. The soul being 
as such it is iiccotding to our philosophy a 
sclf-exisleni ultimate reality without beginning 
and end Bereft of all colour, taste, smell and 

touch, It IS metaphysically formless though 
It takes on the form of that wherein it 
hap[)ens to dwell by virtue of its own Kayim 
Like the vacuous space it has iniuimciablc 
praiicsfia^. By Pradeshas are meant the 
. minutest parts, the soul-units, which do not 
admit of futher psychological analysts. These 
indivisible pans of the soul or soul-units 
which .11 c infinite in number arc all alike in 
essence for which reason the soul is said 
to be characterised by unity with a difference, 
They are essentially of the nature of consci- 
ous effulgence which seems to have been 
put out, as it were, by the super-imposition of 
the Karma matter on the various parts of 
the soul. )ust as a mirror becomes rlonded 
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it has a beginning and an end, and herein 
lies the reason why the soul is stated 
to be both with and without form. So long 
it has to go round and round through the 
repetition of births and deaths it has a form. 
But viewed with the light of bliss and 
beatitude which it attains to by being 
freed from kanm, it has no form. For, if on 
the one hand, the soul is to have a form by 
the virtue of its own, then it cannot but be 
dull insentient matter-/»/^a/ devoid of all 
consciousness and intelligence (ttT^ 
or ) ,* on the other hand, if it be abso- 
lutely formless then by the virtue of its being 
free from all activities too 
bondage and freedom would become incom- 
patible with its own nature and Sans&r too 
would be impossible and there would, there- 
fore, be no necessity for teachers to impart 
instructions on the real nature of the soul nor 
for sciptures enjoining duties which are 
required to be performed for the attainment 
of Nirv6>nam Sh&ntam 
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pure and divine came to be chained down 
to the mires of the world. Soul being but a 

Some diffi* ^ ” 

cuities-How self-existent reality from all eternity must 

the absolute * 

lativ™* existing fiom periods prior to jtva's 

karma. How then what is of subsequent 
growth can affect the soul which is consti- 
tutionally free, pure and formless ^ 

To this the Jain Teachers say that such a 
question as the present one cannot even be 
raised. Karma is a phenomenon in time ; 
but soul stands far above time and causation, 
and until we can logically formulate the ques- 
tion, we cannot reasonably look for an answer 
to the same. When clearly pu^ it stands 
thus, - How, what is above time and causation 
came down into the meshes of relativity of the 
cause and effect ? How what is uncaused and 
increat came to be caused and created as it 
were ^ How what is truly pure and free became 
impure and fettered ? How what is essentially 
divine forsook its very nature ? Constituted 
as we are, we cannot answer this question. 
We think and we think in relations. So it 
lb impossible for us to think of what stands 
above all relations or causes and conditions. 

Is It not absurd to enquire as to how the 
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and there is no functional activity of the agent 
in the manufacturing of what is formless. 
Therefore karma cannot be anterior to 
soul which is but a simple and formless 
cogitative substance. If it is contended as 
a third alternative position that both 
the soul and karma came into existence 
at one and the same time, then it wquld lead 
to the difficulty of explaining which would 
lead whom ^ — there being no subject in 
relation to an object. And such being the 
position the soul cannot suffer under the 
consequences of karma which being co- 
eternal with the soul has, like the latter 
also, nothing to stand for its substantial 
cause. We cannot hold that their Creator 
stands for the substantial cause as well 
as for the determinant cause to bring about 
the existence of soul and karma *, for it 
would involve the difficulty of explaining 
as to where was God, the Creator, when 
these were not If it is remarked that 
there was neither merit nor demerit in the 
begining of things^ save and except the soul 
which is of the nature of existence, conscious- 
ness and bliss, it becomes difficult again to 
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rApIfiin il»e Vrtnou'' «Jivcr>itic‘^ m tl»» 
phenomenal world— ihc oiir.cs IjLinjj af>*-uni 
thereof 

All thecc po';iiioi»s bpiiip thus unienable, 
the jains hold that both the soul .ind kaitnn 
stand to each other in rcititiotis of pheno- 
incnnl conjiinciion. the continuity oV which 
is without beginnnti' in the ^cnse of un- 
broken senes or succession in lime {finCidi 
apaschdf'uputvt iomyoj^ iip}avM.asaif:va7uif:a). 
And such is the ocean of sansat whereon 
timniltuous waves v.iriously swcllii)j» in 
names and forms come one after the other 
and break ofl dashing: a^ptinsi weight of the 
adamatuine ch.tin of the phenom(.nal law of 
Jaffna causation. .San^dr is thus subject 
to the law s of causes and conditions, to thi 
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It IS karma — the abiding consequences of 
our own actions — which subject us to 
revolve round the wheel of births and deaths 
through all these stages of existence. Our 
present state of being is not an allotment of 
a power working upon us from without, but 
rather is the consequence of our own 
deeds done in the past, either in the present 
or in our previous lives or stages pf exis* 
tence. Whatever happens is the effect of 
some anterior causes and conditions and 
whatever one reaps, is nothing but the 
harvest of what one had previously sown. 
This is th6 key-stone supporting the 
grand edifice our ethics which declares 
the dignity and equality of all souls in any 
form of their existences and teaches as well 
that every soul stands erect and independent 
of the so-called inscrutable will and power 
of any superior Being to whose silent doors 
we need not creep for the gratification of our 
desires and ambitions, nor need we crawl 
weeping and moaning with a view of purging 
our souls of sins and iniquities of our own 
make by His grace The Jain ethics based 
as it is on this automatic law of karma 
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phenomenology, teaches that we are the 
makers and moulders of our own fate, and 
infuses life, strength and vigour by awaking 
in us our high sense of moral obligation 
and responsibility-<-*>the fountain-head of all 
virtuous deeds. 

Now what is this kartna on the pheno- 
menology of which the whole of the Jain 
ethics is based. Etymologically it means 
action or deed But as a philosophical 
terminology, it signifies not only — action 
but the crystalised effect as well of the action 
in so far it modifies the futurity of the doer 
even beyond death and moulding his career 
to a great extent in the subsequent states 
of his existence. A close examination, for 
instance, of the appearance of man, of the 
anthropoid ape and of the bat, from almost 
identical embryos, will make it clear as to 
what we mean and understand by the 
operation of the Law of Karma in its most 
general signification. 

The embryos of the above named organ- 
isms are identical in structore and compo- 
sition. Hence the embryo of the bat ought 
to develop into a man But it does not 
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happen And why ? Because of the differ* 
ence of 'heredity,' as they say, which is the 
conservative principle accounting for the 
comparative persistency of the type of the 
orgarisiii But the validity of this principle 
of transmission into the offsprings, is still 
open to question. 

Why is it that the children of the same 
par«.nc show marked dissimilarities to their 
parents and to one another 1 Why do the 
twins develop dissimilar characters and 
possess irreconciliable tastes and tendencies, 
though coming almost at the same time, from 
the same stalk and nurtured and brought up 
with the same care and affection under similar 
conditions and environments ? These cannot 
be explained away as accidents. There 
is nothing as such in science. Nothing in 
the universe of phenomena and form is 
exempt from the inexonerable law of the 
cause and effect There must be some 
reason, therefore, underlying these inequa- 
lities And what is that reason ^ To say 
that these inequalities in children are 
due to the parents is to admit the truth’ 
and validity of the principles of heredity 
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and adaptation to the environment as 
working out theee diffe. encses in the spheres 
of organic evoluticn. But sucti eminent 
biologists as Dr. /August Weisman and a 
good many others cf equal authority and 
repute deny that hereditary tendencies of 
the parents predominate in one ; of the 
grand-fathe. in another , those of the grand- 
mother in rhb thi'd and the like. Not this 
alone. W eisman guss further and reasons out 
that the acquired tendencies are never trans 
milted to the offsprings. He believes in the 
'^conimuity of ge^m-plasm" and is of opinion 
that the inequalities are caused by the 
differences in *gertn cells'. "I have called 
this substance germ-plasm", says Weisman, 
"and have assumed that it possesses a highly* 
complex structure, conferring upon it the 
power of developing into a complex organ- 
ism* Heredity — ^Vol I. p. 170) Dr. Weis- 
man states further * *'there is therefore conti- 
nuity of the germ-plasm from one 
generation to another. One might represent 
the germ-plasm by the metaphor of a long 
creeping root-stock from which plants arise 
.11 intervals, these latter representing the 
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individuals of successive generations. Hence 
it follows that the transmission of acquired 
chai^cters is an impossibility, for if the 
germ-plasm is not formed anew in each 
individual, but is derived from what preceded 
It, Its structure, and above all, its molecular 
constitution can not depend upon the 
individual m which it happens to occur, but 
such an individual only forms, as it were, the 
nutritive soil at the expense of which the 
germ-plasm grows, while the latter possess- 
ed its characteristic structure from the 
beginning, vzss., before the commencement of 
growth. But the tendencies of heredity, of 
which the germ plasm is the bearer, depend 
upon this very molecular structure and hence 
only those characters can be transmitted 
through successive generations which have 
been previously inherited, vis., those charac- 
ters which were potentially contained in the 
structure of the It also follows 

that those other characters which have been 
acquired by the influence of special, external 
renditions during the life-time of the parent, 
.rannot be transmitted at all " (vol I. p. 273*} 
“But at all events,” sums up Dr. Wiesman, 
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"we have gained this much that the only 
fact which appears to directly prove a trans- 
mission of acquired characters, has been 
refuted and that the only firm foundation on 
which this hypothesis had been hitherto 
based, has been destroyed.'^— (Vol. I. p. 461). 

So we see how the theory of heredity and 
adaptation, in short, the theory of Natural 

1 n su fii • 

Selection through the cosmic processes of ^ ° [ 

which Charles Darwin and a host of others Selection 
of his line of thinking attempted to show 
the origin of species, fails to explain the 
real causes and conditions for the specific 
differentiations in the spheres of organic 
evolution. 

The real causes and conditions deter- 
mmg the origin of the different types of 
organisms arc to be found out in the principle 
of metempsychoses. And if the remarks 
of Dr Weisraan are read between the 
lines, it will be quite apparent that the Dr. 
stands on the very threshold of a revela- 
tion. He IS knocking at the gate and it 
will open to give him an entrance into the 
mysteries of Transmigration, "the undivorcc- 
ablc spouse of Knnna " , for, according to 
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the Doctor's hyppothesis, the characters 
of each of the children referred to in 
the above by way of concrete illustration, 
are not the results of hereditary trans- 
mission but are a manifestation of *'those 

characters which were potentially contained 
in the structure of the germ-plasm." And 

the, question, therefore naturally crops up in 
our minds, where did the potential characters 
and tendencies of the germ-plasM originate 
from ? He says, “from the common stock." 
But what and where that common stock, we 
are to look for.^ Dr Weisman does not 
inform us anything on the point, nor does he 
solve the real problem at issue. 

Besides the physiological principle of 
hereditary transmission involves grave moral 
difficulties It means the iniquities of the 
falters visited upon the children. One 
commits the wrong but another receives 
the punishment ' Can absurdity go any 
further? The reason why the embryo of 
the bat cannot develop into a man, consists 
in this that human organism, according to 
the Jain philosophy, is the product of a 
different set of causes and conditions; or 
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to put the idea with all the Orientahty we 
can command, because the karma, of the 
human being is dififcrent. Karma, here, does 
not mean ‘heredity’ through the principle of 
which the offsprings are alleged to inherit 
the qualities of the fathers. In Jain philo- 
sophy, It signifies what the soul carries with 
itself from an anterior stage of its being by 
virtue of Its prior deeds and desires The 
idea is that every thought we think, every 
act we do, tells upon our souls and thereby 
leaves an impression upon them, as it were, 
which continues to exercise influence on 
them in their subsequent careers And accor- 
dingly our present happiness or misery is not 
the award of any power existing outside 
ourselves but is rather the consequent of 
what we ourselves had done in the past 
either in this life or m an anterior birth 
None IS exempt from the operation of karma 
— Nor Krishna, nor Buddha, nor Christ jesu*'. 
This doctrine of kat nia thus unquestionably 
furnishes the key to the interpretation of 
the phenomenal greatness in humanity 
Christ Jesus of Nazc-etli was «i Christ bj 
the virtue of his oun Litma So .tugeis 
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become angels or they loose their angel* 
hood by the force of their own karma. 
"The experience gained in one life", to quote 
the language of Hartmann, the great Ger- 
man philosopher, "may not be remembered 
in their detail in the next, but the impres- 
sions which they produce will remain. 
Again and again man passes through the 
wheel of transformation, and changing his 
lower energies into higher ones until matter 
attracts him no longer and he becomes — 
what he is destined to be — A GOD " 


m 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CHURCHIANITY AND THE LAW OF KARMA. 

Ckrtatiati Cntieism of *iCKrm**‘~£ia^ty Heart of 
Jtim*m~’Extmination of tkc Cntieiem^lBeenfluteaeice 
and Htffieultiea of tke ChriatMO Tlieolo^*~‘GoA and 
Satan '"‘Good and Evtl,'~InjtaB IVtdow* Cknattan 
unnarnol Gtrla. 

From what has been discussed in the 
preceeding pages so far the inexorable Law 
of ATama-causality is concerned, it is 
perfectly clear that man is the maker of his 
own Destiny This is the main principle 
whereon the grand edifice of the Jain 
ethics is securely based But this belief 
in the ethical autonomy of man making 
him thoroughly free and independent of 
the iron will of any Being outside himself 
cannot but irritate Christian minds. 

‘‘Instead of a God delighting in mercy, 
who rules and judges the fair world that 
He has madcr," writes Mrs Sinclarc 
Stevenson in her latest contribution. ‘The 
Heart of j«tinsm,' "the Jam set in 

this place a tttdious i'*'ng the .iccuniulaicd 
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energy of his past actions, Karma, which 
can no more he affected by love or prayer 
than a run-away locomotive. On and on 
it goes remorsely dealing out mutilation 
and suffering, till the energy it has 
amassed is at last exhausted and a merciful 
cilence follows. The belief in Karma 
and transmigration kills all sympathy and 
human kindness for sufferers, since any 
pair, a man endures is only the wages he 
has earned in a previous birth. It is this 
belief that is responsible among other things 
for the suffering of the thousands of child- 
widows in India who are taught they are 
now reaping the fruit of their own unchastity 
m a former life.'* 

So writes Mrs. Sinclare in exposing 
the so-called 'Empty Heart of Jainism' and in 
vindication of her Christian creed. But alas ' 
she can not explain the world of inequalities 
and diversities from the stand-point of her 
own Christian Theology. If an" All-mercy 
Persona! God created this universe out of 
nothing, could He not make all things good 
and beautiful and all beings happy Why 
one is a born saint and another a murderer ? 
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Why one waddles in wealth and opulence 
and another starves to death ^ If God created 
one to enjoy the pleasures of life which the 
world can afford to supply with and another 
to labour life-long under the stififling, 
tyrrany of his master, how could he be an 
embodiment of All-love and All-mercy ? 
Need she be told in the language of 
the poet that '*A God All-mercy is a God 
Unjust." 

Christianity teaches that man has but one 
life on earth to live either for an eternal exis- 
tence in Heaven or to be condemned into 
Hell according to the merits or demerits of 
his deeds. But this naturally encourages 
a man to make the most of his opportuni- 
ties here. Besides an appeal for mercy at 
the hands of an Omnipotent God best suits 
him who has consciously failed in the dis- 
charge of duties. But the great disadvantage 
of such form of faith is that it makes some 
violently reckless so much so that when 
the poet Henri Hein was asked if he 
believed in Divine Grace, he replied, 
“God will forgive me, for that is his 
profession". 
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This dramatical piece incident reminds 
us of the famous lines of another poet who 
sang in the following srain, — 

“He nho does not sm, cannot hope for mercy , 
Mercy nas made fo- sinners; be not sad.” 

But with the Jains such conceptions do 
not count for anything. If the Supreme 

The pit-fall ... 

of^ Onginaf Being tn vner^ is the Prime 

Author of all that is, He should have shown 
mercy and perfect forbearance, from the very 
beginning to man, — His own handi>work, in* 
stead of allowing him to fall into the pit*fal] 
of Original Sin. Man is not ommiscient, and 
according to the Christian theology, nor a 
perfect being as well, and as such he 
must have his shortcomings and failures ; 
but as he was living under the protec* 
ting and paternal care of his All*mercy 
Maker, could he not naturally expect that 
if he were to commit any mistake in 
his movements, his Omniscient Father and 
Guardian who must have fore seen things 
long before he himself could realise, should 
protect his son, showing thereby. His 
perfection of forbearance and mercy to his 
creature which he is to delight in ? Wc have 
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already remarked that we the Jains cannot 
persuade ourselves to believe in a God in 
the sense of an extra-mundane Creator who 
caused the down-fall of mankind but after- 
wards taking pity on them dropped down 
from Heaven his only Son through whose 
crucifixion mankind was saved. 

Some Christian Divines hold, however, 
that the pit-fall of Original Sin which caused 
the down fall of the entire human race was 
but dug out by the Devil They teach that 
God created all that is good and beautiful and 
it was Satan who brought in the Evil and 
spoiled man — the handi-work of God. But 
little do these Divines think that good and evil 
are but relative terms. Good can not be 
without evil and mce versa evil without 
good. There is a soul of goodness in 
things evil and conversely there is a soul 
of evil in things good And when God 
created what is good he must, at the same 
lime, have created the evil too. Similarly, 
when the Satan created the evil, he too 
must have created, at the same time, what 
is good Now to vciw things as they 
stand, we cannot but logically infer that God 
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and Devil worked together to create 
this universe of ours which is therefore 
but a mixture of good and evil. And 
to push the question still further, 
both of them being equally powerful and 
limited by each other, it follows that neither 
of them was omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient. Does Mrs Sinclair wish us 
to set up within the shrines of our tender 
hearts such a God the very conception of 
which is logically absurd. 

Turning to the effects of karma on social 
matters it is true, indeed, that here the 
earth is soaked by the tears of the 
child-widows, but will Mrs. Sinclair 
inform her readers as to why the Christian 
world echoes with the sighs of the 
unmarried ? Here the Indian widows had 
had a chance for the husbands to love and 
to loose in this life as these were written 
in the their own Karma and there is every 
reason to hope that they would receive their 
beloved back more cordially in their 
warm embraces during the subsequent turn 
and term of their natural life quite in accor- 
dance with their own Karma, But what hope 
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can Christianity, believing as it does in a wjj** 
single term of life on earth, hold out to the 
thousands of unfortunate girls who never get 
any husband to love, while the favoured few 
who have once been married still have many 
a chance to grant favours to other men who 
may win the woman’s heart and marry them 
again ? Are there any reasons to assign for 
the poor unfortunate girls’ never getting any 
husbands to love at all ^ And did not the 
poet sing — 

''It is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all ” 

Besides if the fear of Hell or the hope 
of Heaven be a powerful incentive to good 
conduct in this life, the prospect of countless 
births and deaths, during the courses 
of which there are numerous chances for 
amendments of conduct and which repetition 
of births and deaths can only end with 
the attainment of emancipation from the 
thraldom of servitude must be far more so 
With its firm conviction in the inc\ora- 
biluy of the law of A’<(irm«:*causality, Jainism 
retjards every successive life ;>s the moulder 
of the next untill through the entire and 
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absolute exhaustion of the individual’s 
Narma, liberation is surely and inevitably 
attained, sooner or later. 

In fine Mrs Sinclair would do well to bear 
in mind that the law of Karma which in the 
Physical world speaks of the continuity of 
motion and indestructibility of matter teaches 
in the domain of Ethics, the immortality 
of deeds and the inevitability of the moral 
responsibility in the case of an individual, 
family, or nation. 



CHAPTER XV. 
BELIEF IN BE-BIBTB 


'Kama* and Rebirtlifft Comtlinientary aaiweta of one 
and tlie Sane Law Governtn^ tlic Uaiverec—BuddiatJc 
Ntiitltan - all witliOut an Ego~Belief in tlie Law 
brtn^f in Solace and Comfort in onee failiirca~“^Vtde 
ranfe of tlie belief in Aaia and Europe — Poeta Seicntiata 
and' PKilocoJ^ben — Transmigration bae its root in 
reality*-'Kerma Sarir. 

While investigating into the causes 
and conditions for the differences and 
diversities in the world of names and forms, 
\vc have seen that we cannot explain the 
differences unless we accept the Law of 
Karma and of Rebirth as determining them. 
Karma and Rc» birth which arc thus, potent 
factors in the evolution of the world of 
particulars constituting Sattsdr^rc but two 
complimentary aspects of one and the same 
Law governing everything having us being 
as a pan, as it were, of this ocean of Sarsdr 
Boundless is the ocean of Savsdr niih 
countless waves rufihng its espan-se in the 
shape of individuals and phenomena Sa^isSr 
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IS thus a composite existence subject to the 
control of the Law of Karma and Rebirth. 
Almost all the ancient systems of philosophy, 
excepting only that of the sage Brifiaspati, 
are at one here. Even Budhisism which 
denied the very realitjr of everything, could 
not deny the force and validity of the Law of 
Karma and Rebirth. All is impermanent, 
says a Budha, so that there is no eternal 
entity passing over to NirtAn across the 
ocean of Sans&r. All is without an ego so 
that there is no soul to survive the shocks 
of death and dessolution. Thus rejecting, 
on the one hand, the metaphysical entity of 
SansdrosiA immortality of soul, Budhism, 
on the otherhand, teaches that it is Karma 
that sets revolving the * Wheel of Becoming.' 
Or more plainly, it is our Karma — the 
abiding consequences of our actions which 
subject us to the repetition of births and 
deaths. 

The belief in the law of Karma has 
been very strong in the Indian mind 
from time out of mind so much so that 
it has almost become constitutional with 
the Indians inhabiting this vast penen- 
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sula. Not to speak of the higher philo- 
sophical treatises of the soil, even the 
ordinary Indian vernaculars abound in such 
passages and proverbs which unequivocably 
bespeak of their staunch faith in one's own 
Karma in such a manner as makes it 
pretty clear that the belief in question has 
become a source of solace and comfort in 
one's disappointments and failures in life. 
Thus lamenting over the cruelty of fortune, 
a melodious bird of Bengal sings— ? 

TO? fgfe" — ‘Ah • my dear, what alas ' 
Avas written in my karma". 

It is important to note that this belief 
in Karma and repetition of births is not 
confined within the precincts of India only. 
It is also prcvclant in China and Japan. 
There is a Japanese proverb— “Resign thy- 
self as it is the result of thine own karma " 

Not the Eastern countries only: an 
enquiry into the literary contributions of the 
Christi.'in lands unmistakcably shows 
how far the doctrine of Karma and 
metempsychoses has influenced the civilira- 
lion of Egypt and Greece. Even the 
mighty minds of Europe and America have 
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been much swayed by the doctrine. To 

Younfr, Dry- 

iien. Shelley quote a few verses from the best poets of the 

and Words- ^ 

north Christian world* In the ‘Night Thoughts’ 
of Young, the poet sings, — 

"Look Nature through, 'tia revolution all, 

All change, no death ; day follows night, and night 
The dying day, stars rise and set, and set and rise 
Earth takes the example. All to reflourish fades ; 

As in a wheel~all sinks to re-ascend , 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires.” 

In Dryden’s Ovid we read, — 

"Death has no power the immortal soul to slay, 
That, when its present body turns to clay, 

Seeks a fresh home, and with unlessened might, 
Inspires another frame with life and light.” 

Shelley sings in ‘Queen Mab, • — 

"For birth but wakes the spirit to the sense 
Of outward shows, whose inexperienced shape 
New modes of passion to its frame may lend, 

Life IS Its state of action, and the store 
Of all events aggregated .there 
That variegate the eternal universe, 

Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom. 

That leads to azure isles and beaming skies 
And regions of eternal hopc.“ 

In his ‘Intimations of Immortality 
Wordsworth informs, — 

$o6 
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•*Thc 80ul that rlsca wlih tia, our Hfe’a slar, 
Hath had daewhere Ita selling. 

And comelh from afar." 

In the 'Two Voices' muses Tennyson- 

*'Or if through lower Uvea I came — 

Tbo' all experience past became, 
Conaolidatc In mind and frame-^ 

I might forget my weaker lot , 

For is not our fust year forgot ? 

The haunts of memory echo not." 


Tennysor 
and \Vhi|. 
man, Hero* 
dotas 


Watt Whitman confirms in his ‘Leaves 
of Grass', — 

"As to you, Life, I reckon you are the leavings of 

many deaths, 

No doubt t have died myself ten thousand times 

before" 


Such and similar other passages might be 
culled in numbers to show how the doctrine 
of metempsychoses influenced the best of 
the European minds in the domain of 
Poetry. 

Again, Egyptian culture and polity was 
in and through saturated with the idea 
of metempsychoses "The Egyptians* 
propounded/’ says Herodotus, "the theory 
that the hunMn soul 1^ imperishable and 
that where the body of any one dies, it enters 
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into some other creature that may be ready 
to receive it*’. 

Pythogoras says, “All has soul , all is soul 
wandering in the organic world and obeying 
eternal will or law.” According to Maxmuller, 
claimed a subtle etherial clothing for the 
soul apart from its grosser clothing when 
united with body," 

In Greece, the doctrine was held by 
Empedocles. The students of Plato must 
^ave noticed that the doctrine of metempsy- 
choses forms, as it were, the key note to 
the principles of causation and qompound 
evolution. 

In Plato’s Phsedo we find : “They 
(souls after death) wander about so long 
until through the desire of the corporeal 
nature that accompanies them, they are 
again united in a body and they are united, 
as is probable, to animals having the same 
habits as those they have given themselves 
up to during life or even into the same 
human species again.” 

“The soul leaving body,” says Plotinus, 
“becomes that power which it has most 
developed. Let us fly then from here 
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below and rise to the intellectual world, 
that we may not fall into a purely sensilbe 
life by allowing ourselves to follow sensible 
images etc." 

Philo of Alexandria, a contemporary 
of Christ, says *'The company of 
disembodied souls is distributed in various 
orders. The law of some of them is to 
enter mortal bodies, and after certain 
prescribed periods (as according to our 
ayuh-karmei) be again set free” 

Besides these, copious passages could 
be gleaned from the philosophical writings 
and dissertations of such eminent men 
and leaders of thought as Kan^ Schelling, 
Fichte, Schapenhauer, Goethe and the 
like. Even the most astute moulder of the 
Sensationist school of thought, Hume, the 
sceptic, in his Essay on the 'Immortality of 
Soul* had to acknowledge the truth and 
validity of the theory of rebirths. He says : 
"The metempsychoses is therefore the only 
system of this kind that philosophy can 
harken to”. 

Prof. Huxley of the modern scientific 
world somewhere remarks * "None but the 
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hasty thinkers will reject jt * * Like 

the doctrine of evolution itself, that of 
transmigration has its root in the world of 
reality ’ 

Among the Christian theologians many 
prominent theological leaders have main- 
Christian taincd it Dr. Julius Muller, the eminent 
Leaders. German theologian, supports the theory of 
Re-births in his work known as “The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin.” Besides Sweden- 
borg and Emerson believed in metem- 
psychoses. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
BE-BIRTH AND KARMA-SARIRA. 


Prof. Huxley end !Re*lnrdi~-Huxley*5 Cliaraeter 
end our Kerine.natter — Cltaraeter*— Inner Nature*"* 
Linga-delta of tlie Hindu PlilloBO^liers— Tlie Five 
Koaliaa or tlie Concentric Circles*" Pranas of tlie 
Hindus and of tlie Jain Pkiloso^licrs — Transmission of 
Cliaraeter tlirougli Heredity*V8.>TranBmigration of 
Karsia-Sanra tlirougli Re-birtli 

In another place of his last Romane’s 
Lectures, says Huxley, “Every day experi- 
ence familiarises us with the facts which 
are grouped under the name of heredity. 
Every one of us bears upon him the 
obvious marks of his parentage, perhaps 
remote relationship More particularly the 
sum of tendencies to act in a certain way 
which we call 'character* is often to be 
traced through a long series of progenitors 
and collaterals. So we may justly say that 
this 'character* — this moral and intellec- 
tual essence of a man — does veritably pass 
over from one fleshly tabernacle to another 
and does really transmigrate from genera- 
tion to generation. In the new born in- 

3 ^^ 
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fant the characcer of the stock lies latent, 
and the ego is a little more than a bundle of 
potentialities ; but very early those become 
actualities , from childhood to age, they 
manifest themselves, in dullness or bright- 
ness, weakness or strength, visciousness or 
uprightness , and with each feature modified 
by confluence of another, if by nothing 
else, the character passes on to its incar- 
nation in new bodies. 

'*The Indian philosophers called 'Charac- 
■Character ter* as thus defined, *Karma\ It is this 
ofHuxle™^ karma which passed from life to life and 
linked them in chains of transmigrations 
and they held that it is modified in each 
life, not merely by confluence of pare'ntage, 
but by Its own acts. They were in fact 
strong believers in the theory, so much 
disputed just at present, of the hereditary 
iransmisston of acquired characters. That 
the manifestation of tendencies of a charac- 
ter may be greatly facillitated or impeded 
by conditions, of which self-discipline or the 
absence of it are among the most important, 
is indubitable : but that the 'character' itself 
is modified in this way is by no means so 
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certain <; it is not so sure that the trans- 
mitted character of an evil-doer is worse 
or that of a righteous man better than that 
which he received. Indian philosophy, how- 
ever, does not admit of any doubt on the 

subject ; the belief in the influence of 
conditions, notably self-discipline, on the 

kamias was not merely a necessary postulate 
of its theory of retribution, but it presented 
the only way of escape from the endless of 
round of transmigrations." 

Such is Prof. Huxley’s interpretation and 
presentation of the law of karma and 
metempsychoses in Indian philosophy. But 
we differ from him in as much as neither the 
interpretation, nor the presentation, on that 
account, is correct. For we must have to 
draw a line of distinction between a man and 
his conditions. According to our^ phi- 
losophy a man may, indeed, be roughly taken 
as the embodiment of intellectual, spiritual 
and moral ( sf ) essences which 

Huxley sums up by the word 'character! And 
the man as such is not different from the sum- 
total of the the energies summed up by 
'character’ as just explained. But then there 
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is another inviolable physical condition in 

the shape of a medium for the manifestation 

and operation of the above energies and it is 

Transmis- the mortal physical frame which the man 
Sion through ^ 

« ® ^through o”* there is invariably a kind of 

Re-births? chemical affinity under the secret influence of 

which the man is drawn to a particular body 
wherein he is to take birth It is true 
that man passes from body to body through 
the repetition of births and deaths, and as 
he progresses or retrogresses quite in accord- 
ance with the good or bad deeds he per 
formed in the past, it is evident enough 
that he passes out with his own self-acquired 
habits, qualities and desires fitly called karma- 
sartra according to our philosophical ter- 
minology. But this does not necessarily 
mean that the habits and qualities he 
acquired through the processes of natural 
selection or through the processes of self- 
discipllne he might have undergone— be 
these for good, or for bad — are transmitted 
to the off-springs through the physiological 
principle of heredity. True it is that the 
offsprings display at times such habits 
and tendencies as can well be traced out 
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as if coming down from the parent or 
sonic remote «mccsior. The way in which 
this hereditary transmission is c\plaincd 
by the modern physiologists cannot, as 
we have seen elsewhere, give us a satis- 
factor)* solution of the problem m question. 
The phenomenon of apparent transmission 
through tile physiological principle of 
heredity as explained in our philosophy 
seems to clear up the difficulties involxcd 
in the question. According to our philoso- 
phy, the re-incarnating soul, bearing as it docs 
about it the kanna'pudgai which the //rw 
acquired by dint of its past experiences and 
unfulhllcd desires, forming its character in 
the past, automatically dcvciopes xviih a 
mathematical precision, a sort of affinity or 
tendency of aitraciion, for the appropriate 
physiological and moral conditions where- 
in it may find a fit and favourable soil for 
moulding out of the same, a suitable body 
as the manifesting media for the display of 
its powers and quahiics, either to cope 
with nature* in the fuifilmcnt of its un- 
satisfied desires and enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the world, or to strive for the 
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attainment of bliss and beatitude, as the 
case may be, according to its karma in a 
previous birth. 

To enter a bit more into details we 
have stated before that there is some 'super- 
physical ’ power in every living body, by the 
presence of which the body is enabled to 
respond, if suitably influenced. Responsive- 
ness, here, forms a predominating pheno- 
menon of life, and death of the body means 
the departure of the ' super-physical ' power, 
called atman—Jiva ('soul) — ^from the living 
body after which it can no longer respond 
to any stimulus. 

At the time of death, when this soul 
or the ' super- physical ’ power .shuffles off its 
mortal coil, it passes out assuming the form 
of a subtle unit of energy clothing itself, as it 
does, in a subtle body as its vehicle which is 
built out of the fine karma-mB.x\&r — the 
crystalised particles of the soul's past ex- 
periences and unfulfilled desires etc. with 
which it happens to pass out. According 
to our philosophy, these fine matters or 

the crysta lised particles of past experiences 
and unfulfilled desires, embodied in which the 
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soul passes oul leaving the body dead, form 
the ver)' germ of physical life in future. 

The use of the phrase *'kcvi‘tnn-pudgar — 
jfa?mff-(niatter) is singular in our philosophy. 
All jtojwM, the other systems of Indian 
Thought, accept unwaveringly the truth and 
validity of the doctrine of /tf^wa-causality and 
re-births ; but with them karntn is avsurta-xm- 
pondcrablc. None has yet been found to take 
the word /.arnin in the sense and significance 
as we find it to have been used m our philo- 
sophy. It is true that lai mdo\ the fiva means 
its past activities or energies — forces of 
its own making that tend it to be a murderer 
or a saint in the ncM life. But the 
energies or forces, as they arc in themselves 
arc formless and as such they cannot act 
and react on any thing and produce changes 
in the tendency of the same Sky, like 
void space, because of its being formless, 
cannot affect us. In order to act and rc-act 
and thereby to produce changes in things 
on which they work, the energies and forces 
must have to be metamorphosed into forms or 
centres of forces So are the cases with 
Jtuds past-activities or energies— 
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forces of its own making, which become meta- 
morphosed as it were into the form of kartna- 
particles wherein remain stored up in a poten- 
tial state all the experiences, desires and 
tendencies which Prof. Huxley sums up by 
the word ‘ Character.^ 

The experiences and forces of its own, 
metamorphosed into a material particles, which 
the Jiva carries with it at the time of its 
departure from the body wherein it had been 
encased in a previous birth^ and known as the 
iamtf-pudgal of the Jiua — form, according 
to our sages, the physical basis of a future life. 
It is also technically called — KArman Sarira 
of the Jiva which along with the iejas sonra 
which is also inseparable from it, clings 
round to the soul until it reaches final libera- 
tion. Here again we find another display of the 
grand truth teaching us of the indestructibility 
of matter and continuity of motion— /firrww. 

After shufflng off the gross mortal frame 
like a pair of old worn-out shoes, the in- 
dividual soul, taking the form of a subtle 
unit of energy clothed in the ^nm«-pudgal 
as explained, instinctively flies off to one or 
the other of the different grades of sansdr or 

Si8 
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/ 

gati^ as It is called, for which it has developed 
a strong affinity and where, on that account, 
it may find a more favourable soil for 
fuller expressions of the Energies and forces 
of its own making during the course of the 
previous term of the physical life. It may 
happen to be located for some time in the 
regions of hell or go to some other 

world It may travel among the brutes and 
beasts (fww* ^ ^*l) or may become a god 
or a demon in the world of gods and 
demons It may also by 

the virtue of its own karma under which 
* it willingly laboured, run to Heaven, the 
region of the gods, there to enjoy the 
sweetest pleasures of life which he so much 
hankered after or be born again to such 
parents in the human world as 

IS consistent with its prior deeds and desires, 
either to waddle in wealth and prosperity, 
or to starve to death in poverty, or to strive 
after bliss and beatitude, forsaking all the 
pleasures of wordly life and living. 

So we see that the *Charactei^ of Prof. 
Huxley is somewhat the same with the karma- 
sarzra in the Jain philosophy. The Hindu 
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philosophers also hold tha£ the death of a 
living being means the departure from the 
same of a subtle body technically called, 
Ltnga^deha or Sukshma sartra. 

The Hindu sages have thought it wise 
to analyse an organism into five sheaths or 
koshas. The first is the Annantaya kosk, 
(ii) Prdmmaya kosk, (iii) Monomaya kosk, 
(iv) V^ndnamaya kosk and lastly (v) Anand^ 
maya kosk. It is in the centre^ of the 
Anandamaya kosk or the innermost sheath 
that.the soul is stated to reside — the outer- 
most being the gross nutritious vesture or 
sheath called the Annamaya. Excluding the 
out-ermost one, the AnnamayaF-^i)Mi other 
four, one coming consecutively within 
another like concentric circles taken to- 
gether, constitute the Linga or Sukshma- 
sarira or subtle organism of the /iva. The 
Hindus further hold that this subtle body 
consists of chtiia or the mind-stuff with the 
organs of sense and actions there held 
together by the energy called Prdn playing 
through the medium of the organism. Ac- 
cording to the functional activities this Pr&n 
is further analysed into — 

yjo 
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Every thought we think, every word we 
speak, every act vre do, every desire we 
form — becomes rarified and stored up in our 
Experiential body. It remains dormant there 
for sometime only to reappear again in ^he 
form of mental waves with all the potentialites 
of strong desires etc. Nothing can prevent 
the courses of desires. Desires must be ful- 
filled. This is the law of Nature. The will is 
equally and indistinguishably desire and 
thought. It is the will to be, to assert and 
thereby exist as a distinct and separate from 
all the rest, that is the root of everything we 
see around us in the world of particulars. 
It is but a truism to say that different thought- 
activities manifest themselves in different 
outward forms The science of physiognomy 
and thought-reading owe their development 
tQ the study of the changes in the outward 
manifestation of the organism, corresponding 
to the changes in the mental constitution. 
And organisms may vary not only in respect 
of their structures, but in respect of their 
tendencies to do this or the other in all 
kinds of ways. The thought-currents 
for tasting finally \ results in the organic 
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But the k^rman’Sarira in our philosophy 
ts of different make. It is true that the Jain 
detaS m Speaks of prtnos as organic and 

philosophy." powers , but these develop only as 

the Jvua ascends up the scale of evolution 
from lower to higher organisms. The highest 
type of organism of a Jiva has ten pr&ms 
and the lowest type must have at least four. 
Of the ten priims or powers which are to be 
found in the .higher types of organism as man, 
— five belong to the five organs of sense, viz., 
touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing. Add 
to these five, the three powers of body, mind 
and speech (^TH ^^)• The ninth is the 
power of inhalation and exhalation termed 
and the tenth is the ayti-bal-^or the 
power whereby is determined the longivity of 
the Iiva during which it has to keep to a cer- 
tain definite configuration of the body in which, 
It might happen to enter in a particular stage 
of Its existence determined by its own past 
karma. The Jain philosophers hold, however, 
that of these pr6.nas in their abstract or 
etherial forms, accompany the karnta-sanra 
clothed in which the soul departs from an 
organism wherein it dwelt for a certain period 
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of time by the virtue of its ayu-bal, accruing 
from ayii-kanna of which we shall have 
occasion to speak later on. And these abs* 
tract (bhava) pr&nas or powers develop only 
when the kdrma-sartra enters a particular 
organism according to its own karmas. But all 
the types of organism do not possess the five 
seitses , neither all can speak, nor all have the 

I 

intellect to think While dealing with 
the ytua in the chapter of categories, we 
have seen that jivu organisms are classifiable 
according to the number of the organs of 
sense they possess It is important to note by 
the way that each of these types of organism, 
is again divisible into two sub*classes— 
known by the names of Parydpta and 
Aparydpia. The parydpias are six in 
number, viz., ahdr or the seed of life; 
sartra^ or the body , Indrtya or the senses, 
svdshochchdsa or breathings, bhdsd or speech, 
and mana or mind The pdnas and the 
organs develop as the jiva migrates on and 
on through the processes of metempscyhoses 
It IS impossible to exhaust in the short space 
at disposal, the list of the different types of 
organism which the kantut-sartra takes on, 
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experiential body which brings about a 
new arrangement in the atomic distribution 
of the i&ama-pudgal composing the karma- 
sarira 

Whatever might be the mystery, it is 
clear and certain that human thoughts and 
desires are embodied in or objectified into 
the human karma-sartra. Thus the kai ma- 
sarira then forms the ^imm^ -nature of which 
the visible man is but an 'outer' expression. 
The Inner and the Outer, according to our 
philosophy, are not essentially different. They 
are the same essentially with this difference 
only that one manifests through the other 
and stand to each other in the relation 
of mutual intermutation. Just as there is no 
essential difference between force and exer- 
tions ; for force is only known in and 
through exertion making it to be the effect of 
the cause which is no other than the force 
itself’ so what is ‘inner’ is but the invisible 
cause of what is outer which is but an effect 
in a visible form. 
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(a) Pr&n or the inhaling power which 
moves the lungs. 

ip) ApAn or the exhaling power mani- 
fest in throwing out foreign and effete matter 
from the system. 

{c) SamAn or the digestive and distri- 
butive energy in the system. 

(d) Uddn — is the power of speech. It 
also helps to the descent of foodstuff through 
the alimentary canal to the stomach. And 
lastly, 

(e) Vydn^vs the energy which sustains 
the body and galvanizes its parts into life 
and vigour thus protecting it from putre- 
faction. 

Now these organic energies which are 
but functional activities of one and the same 
Power— called Mukhya-PrAn or the Primal 
Physical Energy along with the five elemental 
rudiments of the nutritious vesture, bearing 
the impress of desires, experiences, and ideas 
formed in the past, make up the sukshnta- 
sartra of the Hindu philosophers that passes 
from body to body through the various 
grades of sansdr according to the merits and 
demerits of the embodied soul. 
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formation of the tongue So the ear, the nose 
etc, can like wise be traced to the thought- 

Sply**Ve hearing music, for smelling 

man » fragrance and the like respectively. Every 
bodily structure corresponds to each set of 
thought-currents called, 7ipdnga-ndma kaymet 
of the jtva to which it belongs So is the 
case with the human organisms in general 
Human organism, to speak more pointedly, is 
but the objectihcdtion in a gross form of the 
human action- currents of will and thought. 
Kant, the great German philosopher, says 
of man that “his will’ is his ‘proper self.” 
“The will IS simply the man,” says T 11. 
Green. “Any act of will is the e.\pression 
of the man as he, at the time, is. The motive 
issuing in his act, the object of his will, 
the idea, which for the lime he sets himself 
to realise, arc but the same thing in different 
words Each is the reflex of what for the 
lime, as at once feeling, desiring and think- 
ing the man is '* Man is thus but a 

visible expression of his tv ill which is equal 
to and iiKlislinguishablc from Ins thought- 
activities But will and thoiiirhi simply as 
they arc in thcmscK cs. arc mere abstraction*^. 
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and cannot therefore as such modify the charac- 
ter of our organism , for how, what4s merely 
a pure abstraction, can affect our material 
constitution ^ but we feel that every act we do, 
every thought we think, and every desire we 
form, does actually produce changes in us and 
there can be no denial of it Therefore the 
actions and desires to be in a position to 
effect any change in us must transform them- 
selves into a medium of homogeneous nature 
with our physical constitution itself But 
the question arises how can it be conceived ^ 
Psychology shows (|uite unmistakeably that 
no desire, no feeling, no connation passes 
the threshold of our mind without, in some- 
way, modifying the neural processes. We 
foiget what we felt or did before But the 
whole system vaguely experiences a sort of 
diffused effect of what has been Modern 
psychology would tell us that they abide 
in the region called, "subconscious " But our 
psychology teaches that just as a volume of 
water rushing out, leaves its traces of watery 
particles on the person who stands close 
by so the action-currents of the human 
thought and will leave vestiges on its 
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according to the ideas and desires registered 

The Jtva • t r 

imgratesoat OH It. In fact, it shows to our Wonder 

with th^ po- 

theorgansof admiration how could the Jain sages 

body. ^*'*°”^* amass in that ancient time such wealth of 
biological informations on morphological 
variations of organisms. 

But to return to the direct subject matter : 
Prior to its migrating from the oudArtka 
body or the gross physical frame, the jwa 
fixes its gait or the particular abode, and 
actually migrates out with the potentialities 
of devoloping these prdatas and the organs. 
But these are developed as necessity arises 
for the formation of the particular new 
organism it is going to enter into. And the 
developments are quite in keeping with its 
previous karma and take place subsequent to 
its entering into the new body as determined. 

Thus we see the karma-sarira of a //va,. 
as explained in the Jaina philosophy, is simply 
a kind of organism born of its own experiences 
i e. energies and forces of its own making 
which become materialised, as it were, into 
karma-pudgal or karma-matior em^elop- 
ed in which the individual soul, reducing 
itself into a unit of energy, passes out. 
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activity of the Omiirtka is not possible, cannot 
be reasonably conceived to be the product 
of the activity itself 

So the only way of escape from this 
difficulty, at first sight, seems to be this • 
neither of them produces the other, but both 
are co-existcni. They have been maintain- 
ing their distinct existence from eternity 
so to speak. 

But to say this, is also not enough. We 
have got to define the precise relation exist- 
ing between them. It will not do to simply 
say that they have been eternally existing as 
distiritt entities, for the fact of intcr-action 
between them requires to be explained. 

Now different hypothesis may be framed 
with regard to the precise nature of intcr- 
action. Some may suppose that there is 
no interaction proper, but the relation of 
concomitant variation subsists between 
them. The changes in the one correspond 
to the changes in the other, though they 
are two distinct entities or worlds, having 
nothing in common. 

Our reply is that it sees the half-truth 
only. In fact there is a relation of con- 
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hypothesis by bringing into light the 
inconsistencicb involved therein 

One may suppose that the relation in 
question is simply that of development The 
innci nature develops itself into the outer 
nature as the pldiu grows into a tree or the 
Stages of world develops itself into the present form 
oMhe’’’Mme ^lom the primal state of nebulous niatter. 
fficuuiesl^*** What lends pUiusibilily to this hypothesis 
IS the fact of the inner nature being more 
subtle than the outer nature which is grosser 
than the former. The very character- 
istic indication of an effect, is its grossness 
and the reason of it, is to be found in the 
fact that what remains unmanifested in the 
cause becomes manifested in the effect 

But unfortunately the advocates of this 
theory overlook the serious difficulties which 
lurk in it. First of all we draw atten- 
tion to this that if they be the different 
stages of development of the same thing, 
then by the very nature of the case, they 
cannot be co-existent Development implies 
change , change implies time And 'stages’ 
have any significance only with reference 
to different periods of time As the plant 
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ceases to exist, when it has grown up into 
a tree, so the inner world would cease to 
have its being after its transformation into the 
outer world, for they belong to the same 
thing although at different periods of its 
development The fact of co-existence being 
thus inexplicable, the mutual interaction 
between them, which cannot be denied 
becomes inexplicable also. 

Of couise if the purvapakshtn say that the 
earlier state is not altogether lost in the later 
state of a thing devekptng, but is retained 
there our obvious retort will be that if it is 
retained at all, it is retained in such a trans- 
formed manner that it loses its distinct 
existence For what is accidental to the 

different stages of a developing thing, vanish- 

\ 

es away with the lapse of time and what 
persists is the essence or the substance in 
abstract which reveals itself through these 
diffeient stages of development 

To get over the difficulties as exposed in 
the above, some may erroneously hold that 
the inner nature produces the outer nature 
of a man The relation is that of a cause 
and effect 


The relatio 
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the k&rman, the organ of thought, desires 
and will, determines the character of the 
former by its preferential interest. So the 
relation is intermutative. And this is home 
out by our analysis of the question at issue. 

The relation between karma-ho^y and 
the Oud&rika — this is our immediate topic. 
And we begin our discussion by defining the 
two in the clearest possible manner By 
kArman~hoAy we mean the Es^enential-hoAy 
where the effects caused by the OudAttha- 
body are stored up, as it were, in a subtle 
form. The operation of the Od&rika-hoAy 
or the Perceptual organ leaves a permanent 
vestige upon the karma-hody known as 
kartfta-vGSXige, just as the agitation of 
the brain molecules in thought, leaves a 
permanent vestige upon the brain itself. 
This IS what we mean by karma-matier 
This karmu’^mBlter again,, we shall show 
hereafter, determines the nature of the per- 
ceptual organ or the OudArtka-hody. The 
operation of the Ouddrtka-hody leaves thus 
vestiges upon the experiential body and 
thereby modifies it to a certain extent, while 
on the other, the Aanna-hody or the organ 



CHAPTER XXII. 

KARMA-^ARIRA AND OUDARIKA-SARIRA 

Rrlationi betti rtn the *Karat and tlie *0«idanka *** 

SttgcM of deve1et>mant~*Karet«n' {>r9duefs tke 
*Oud»nkt*— OuJtnlto* produces *Kariaa*~Not iden- 
t%ctt kut T^o difttnet Enitttci ^Co txttUnec In* 
ex|slicaktr~Tlien no Inter-aehon |>oaaiMc Relation of 
OonconUant Variation'~*Difi(ieultica of Parallflian~ 

Tfce ’Kaman* kody and ike *Oud sttnJ to r>eli 
other tn Relation of Intemutatien. 

\Vc shall now discuss the relation bctuccn 

the Karma body including Tejas^ or the 

‘inner nature' and the Ouddrika body or „ 

'' How to treat 

the ‘outer nature* of man And as it is 
.'i stumbling block for the beginners, it 
deserves a careful consideration. Without 
asserting any thing dogmatically, we shall 
only discuss every possible hypothesis which 
can be framed with regard to this rela- 
tion and show that, for the contradictions 
involved therein, none of them appears to be 
rationally tenable save and except the posi 
tion held by our sages Our procedure here, 
therefore, will be more or less dialectical 
i.c we should point out poverty of each 
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comitant variation, for the change in one 
manifests itself in a corresponding change 
in the other. But this relation is not pos- 
sible and cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
if they be not ultimately the same, or to put 
it in other words, if a common blood does not 
run through their veins But this is nega- 
tived by the hypothesis, for by ex-hypoihese 
they have been assumed to be two distinct 
worlds having nothing in common 

Others, in order to escape from these 
difficulties, may suppose that some influence 
in some form or other, passes into the thing 
called effect and produces changes ifl the 
same. The interaction is not apparent here 
as in the former case, but real. The cause 
exerts some influence upon something else 
and thereby produces changes in the same 
which we call effect 

This at first sight seems to possess much 
of plausibility, though it cannot stand to a 
careful scrutiny of reason The difficulty 
here is this . where does the influence rest 
before its being received by the thing for 
which it is meant ? We cannot! conceive of 
any influence passing out of a thing and 
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resting in nowbcrc and then entering another 
thing we call ciJeci , for, the conception itself 
is a psychological impossibility. So licrc too 
IS a big chasm in our thought. Thus we see 
none of these hypotheses can stand the test of 
rc<ison and we <irc thus led by an immanent 
process of ^dialectic to our own theory, the 
only theory logic.illy tenable and free from 
these shortcomings as we shall presently see 
By Karma sarira we mean that Expen- 
ential body where the effects caused by 
the Ouddrtka .ire stored up as it were in a 
subtle form. The opcr.ition of the Ouddnka 
or tht Perceptual organism leaves a per* 
manent vestige upon the k&rmatu known 
as Aame-vestige, just as the agitation of 
the brain molecules in thought, leaves a 
permanent vestige upon the brain itself. 
This is what we mean by kdrmtc effects. 
These kdrmic effects, again, as we shall show 
hereafter, determine the nature of the per- 
ceptual organism or the Ottddrtka body. 
The operation of the Ouddnka body 
leaves this kai me-vestige upon the Experi- 
ential body and thereby modifies it to a 
certain extent, while on the other hand. 
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This theory also labours under serious 
the'rause of difficulties. The first question which we pm 

the KArtnan .11 , , , . 

Its difficul- to such theorists is. how does it produce the 
tics. 

outer nature of man ^ Mere being or the 
fact of existence of the inner nature cannot 
account for the origin of the outer nature 
The mere being of a thing cannot explain 
the origin of another thing, so we are led 
to assert that the K&rman-sanya transforms 
itself into the Oudd,7 ika sartra. Here the same 
difficulties re-appear f How to explain the 
fact of (t) Co-existence and ( 2 ) Inter-action. 

Others may think that the right theory is 
this Kdrmmi-^arira does not produce the 
Ouddrtka smnra. but on the contrary 
Ouddn'ka produces the /Cdrman-sarira. 

Ouddrika is the cause of the kdrnian- 
sanra but this theory is jopen to another 
fresh objection in addjuonto the previous: 
difficulties Thcaciivity of the Ouddrika-sar/t a 
is possible* on^' • iMi is actuated bydes'rcs 
' ) body heard of iinmoiivcd 
.iLiiviin.-, /\ntl these desires and will belong 
to the Kdytinui-sarii a so the obvious mistake 
is here to make the |)rcsiij)posiiion of a thing, 
the product of it That without which the 
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valid 7 Validity can well be established 
by the actual sensory contact of the 
object conceived. The conception thus be- 
comes something general, universal in 
character, which differentiates itself, so to 
speak, without losing its unity and character, 
into so many individual actual objects capa- 
ble of being presented to the senses. The 
individual objects, the subject-matter of the 
perceptual organ, becomes so many concrete 
embodiments of the conception itself which 
cannot be, like the former, presented to the 
senses From the point of view of the per- 
ception also, it may be shown that they are 
unintelligible, unless they are interpreted with 
the light of the concept itself. An individual, 
or a single perception, caused by the actual 
contact of the object with the senses, remains 
unintelligible, unless it is subsumed under 
its respective concept which is, again, nothing 
but perceptions universalised. The concep- 
tion we thus see, is the perception itself in its 
universal character and embodies itself in 
the actual objects forming the subject-matter 
of the perceptual organism ( 
the perception is nothing but specific differen- 
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ti.ttton «i«« foHrtmrra t'f xbt contcpiion. 
To S. 1 V tht*: IV 0 *.^.mWc to $.iy Unt ibey 
arebtuiwo .optft*: of tbf* itoit* iVm^— * 
one tv «nivcrv,ii .oui the tnhrr K 'tpccific in 
chnr.jcjcri Ann n*; ihs'rt»j:b perception, 
ibc conception htromev fnifiUp?' nvc may 
c,«U the perceptuni ofi:.in{*m ( to 
winch btlnni:*. the ?ttijlnt;t of jH'iroption, 

to the fntlihnfm «■*' the ctniccn 
tusl ori:.tni<iin { «R1»R n! i^ltr ) to wJncii bclo«>» 
these cone# pt.< nntl I hiit of tin m iluii. * i,uui 
in the rcI?t»on of muttnt mtpr*<5t*pem!c»C''. 

Thus from whnt prctcfit'* it follow *« 
lojticaUy mvi uecc‘Aartly. th:\t nil the v.ayinp. 
experience*., wiiich wr from time to time 
from the jjtrnphern! contact of iht external 
objects Nvith the senses, are cont.iintd in a 
nutshell, .IS it were, in the tonci ption itself ; 
for here nil the various ptrctpnons which 
occur from lime to time nre preserved, they 
being bill specific fiiirilmcnts of the concept 
iticlf. This is then what we mean hy saying 
that Admfl matter (n:nf ^*5i) Is being stored 
up in the knrman body (^trH <9 sjtIt i) 

To discuss the question from another 
point of view by drawing a distinction 
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between the experiences of the OuMrtk 

A siudyfrom ) and the experiences of 

J" viw the kdi'man body (^T4|ni siftt I ). By ouddrtka 

) we mean our neural organism 
which is the vehicle of the sensations, gross 
in form. While the experiences of the kdrman 
body ( siflK ) IS confined within its 

thought, ideas, desiies and will. Here there 
is an important matter to note. The 
experiences of the Ouddrika body ( 

) which follows on the direct present- 
ment of the actual objects, have no interest 
for us unless they are owned by us i.e. 
referred to our own tntter nature or 
kdrman body srK)- To be conscious 

that I am experiencing such and such things, 
the whole of objective experience requires 
to be viewed as the experience of niy 
inner nature or in other woids the objective 
experience, belonging to the ouddrtka body 
must be referied back to and 
determined by the inner nature ; oiherwisd 
the experience, being devoid of every sub 
jective reference, will lose all interest for us, 
and cannot be viewed as my own experience 
The ett/er experience, unless they are referred 
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iMck to ant! tJrtcrminctI by onr ivner naiure 
ManH*s on ihr «:nmc lc\cl as- other pheno- 
mena occiirin^ in N'atuie, Hut ihe^c 
of chanjjf^ hreomr i!tc roinrt of Intrrt.st for 
us s>ion «is Ai ih< y are vjVvvct! as experi- 
ences of ihr /bJi vwK (tin'll*!! wfi<) itself. 
Soi^ar :itvn t\pfcric«ce or the experience of 

tht <t«5r/va« bfniv is ttm #*»lv theorz/rr e\- 
« # 

l*ericncc m* rr!> contVm.rti ami m 
but it »s smn»’*.h»ij: mote. 

It is no: anoiljer !:i«*l of experitiirc to be 
set by the side of the vuUi experience, hut 
one wJsich inchidcs the latter and *4ot s beyon*! 
it. It is the t'a/rr experitnre itself foemsed 
and rcfcrrei! to aisfi determined by our 
ittnet' piaftrtY. ilencc it follows that they 
arc not two di>ttnet worlds o! experience, 
but ultimately the s.imc, w tih this disiiciion 
only that onr »s devoid of every 'Uibjtrtivt, 
reference xvhilt the oth* r is not, 

Jlcncc <i) if the operation or the acii\ity 
of tile ouMt ika body ( sjttT. ) wht*n 
not referred to .ind determined by the tiinet 
miure, standing on the same level .is oihei 
phenomena of Naiure, becomes morally blank, 
and assume moral quality, only on their rtfer- 
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ence to the inner nalurc, and if (2) human 
experience be possible only on this ascription 
or reference, it follows necessarily that every 
activity or karma leaves behind an effect 
either good or bad in the shape of vestiges 

4 

on the k&rman body sre\T)--our inner 

nature or the Character of Prof. Huxley. 

Having discussed the relation between 
the Inner-nature^ Kirman body ( 

), and Oudarika body ( sitIt ), 

or Outer-nature we come to the question of 
re-birth. So long we discussed the 
problem of relation in theoretical terms. 
But the world, we live in, is a moral world, 
nay, even more, a practically significant world 
than it is a theoretically definable world. 
And we may, at once, simply say that the 
concept of the indwtdual in its primary and 
original sense is distinctly an ethical concept 
and that is so whether you speak in theore- 
tical terms or in terms of being So from 
this conception of individuality we hope to 
see to the possibilities of rebirth, not merely 
as a logical necessity but as that without 
which the purpose of man’s individuality 
will be altogether balked. 
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As a mere theoretical thinker, we cannot 
get any idea of individuality, nor can we 
form any clear conception of it. We can 
prove all .this by psychological analysis of 
the development of a child’s mind. A child's 
first ideas are all unconsciously universal 
or vaguely abstract ideas. Even the child’s 
first conscious ideas must be of what 'we 
call the universal as such. The many 
presentations he cannot yet know as so many 
individuals ; for he cannot grasp single facts 
for their own sake. He only learns to 
recognise the type which persists through 
many presentations. He knows things by 
types, by universals. The one that persists 
through the many, he comes to recognise as 
the one, the universal, the type, the idea. As 
a mere theoretical thinker his progress has 
stopped and cannot go beyond it 

But observe another side of his nature. 
He has a doll , and say, he loves it. He 
breaks it Now offer him another doll as 
nearly as possible like the former one Now 
will the child accept this as compensation ^ 
No. And what is the reason of this ^ It is 
this that the love for this toy is in Its 

3i3 
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subjective, instinctive, pre-conscious type an 
exclusive love, and is such a feeling that the 
idea of the two objects that can be concieved 
as giving equally possible satisfaction of 
this feeling is an absurd idea. At this moment 
he consciously individuates the toy and this 
is so because he loves the toy with an 
axiitswe love that permits no other. With 
such exclusive interests, one learns to love 
one's home, books, children etc Hereby one 
becomes conscious of a thing not as an object 
that represents a class, for exclusive interest 
does not permit it, but views it as a single 
member of a single class This is the point 
where he individuates it. 

Thus we see ethical love, or oiganising 
interest is precisely that sort of interest that 
cannot serve two masters. It first indivi- 
duates the master and then others in 
relation to it, that come in the way of means 
to it It is this individuating interest in 
living one kind of life for one purpose in view 
that a man becomes a moral individual, self- 
same personality and not a totality of passing 
states as the Sensationist School or the 
Buddhists hold. 
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Now to consider our own theory 
regarding kdrntaii body ( stjCtK ) /txfa 

incessantly tries and struggles to get rid of the 
bondages of limitations, through Karma, as 
we have seen before This becomes its exclU’ 
stve interest. The love for particular mode of 
living i,e. the mode in which the liberation can 
easily be achieved, becomes the exclusive 
interest for the man and tends to indivi- 
dualise him This exclusive love for this 
state of autonomy or self-rule, which no body 
can attain just in the way open to 
him, tends to individuate his activities 
and conduct, as well as the outer organism 
the ondartka body ( aiftK ), by means 
of which actions conducive to the self-rule or 
autonomy are performed Thus we may say 
that though the kdmian body (cin^ ^ 
may resemble others of the same kind in 
types universal m character, still, considered 
as individualised that is in the sense we 
have expounded above, they are quite 
distinct and separate entities. Individuals 
they are and must be, for all have exclusive 
interest for the attainment of that state of 
autonomy, of bliss and beatitude which is 
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the real and ultimate goal of all that live, 
move and have their being in the different 
abodes of the Sansdr. Now do we not see 
that without immortality and re-birth of the 
Jrua — i.e., without the persistence and conti- 
nuance of the Kdrman-hoAy through the 
ravages of time and the processes of metam 
psychosis the whole purpose of such life and 
individuality as manifest in the incessant 
struggling of the Jroa becomes absolutely 
meaningless i 
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FABE-miAKD FATAUSH. 

Tkcj^xoUcai ; I* *Jiv« i frre erntrr of 

Onf uiKtios »n iW Utl»r rRlt**" Mor«l 

Ja^fattni IncxptteiLlf'-'BtKtc* leie it« Injunctive 
Cluirtetcr~~Lctr« no roon for Merit. 'Rrweri enA 
Virtue ’'‘Exetainstien of Drnrriti Arfucsent* in 
tKc Liflit of Euro)>«An Etltiei. 

Hhhcrio we have been dtscussinfr ihr 
relation between the Hrmar body ( 

SRk ) and OuddriU body ( aiCt< ) 

and the transmigration of the former fiom 
body to body by means of which a fiva 
attains to higher forms of cvohiiion and 
state of beatitude by its own moral will 
and endeavour. There we took it for granted, 
as it were, that every /iva has got capacity 
to improve itself morally and otherwise 
by its own effort. Whether this belief is 
true we did not stop there to enquire and 
consider. And, there may arise, indeed, a 
doubt as to the raiiottale and correctnsss 
of this belief. The Jains hold, as we shall sec 
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later on, that either this belief must be true 
or moral judgment must inevitably become 
impossible. Thus the question raised is a very 
important one , and moreover as the whole 
fabric of the Jain metaphysics and ethics 
which are but complementary parts of a 
singular system of thought is based on 
the belief in the Free-will of the Jtva who is 
the maker and master of his own fate, it 
imperatively demands of us an immediate 
solution. In taking up the question, therefore, 
ere we enter upon any other topics, we shall 
(irst examine the problem from the view 
points of European Ethics, — Whether in 
the exercise of will, in the choices of 
o?Free^wH alternative lines of action for 

a particular end which the Jtva has in 
view the mind is wholly determined by 
phenomenal antecedents and external con- 
ditions or Itself also, as active subject 
of these objective experiences, plays the 
role of a determining cause } In short, 
whether or not, the Jtva is a free centre of 
origination ^ 

This is the problem which now looms 
before us for solution The two doctrines 
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which we ehftll develop presently, represent 
very widely divergent schemes of thought, 
which put a different interpretation upon 
every thing in nature and life of which 
we shall have occasion to speak laici on. 
Those who maintain the first one of 
these two aUernativt£ doctrines, call them- 
seU'es, ‘Necessitarians' ; because under the 
assigned conditions, the sequence of one 
particular volition, in their opinion, is an 
inevitable event which is no less than the 
falling of a book when blown off from 
the roof of a house And those who 
maintain the second one of the alterna- 
tives, call themselves ‘Libertarians,' because 
they deem it possible, inspite of the 
assigned condition, for the mind to will, or 
not to w*ill or to will otherwise. It is not 
obliged to deliver itself to a bespoken 
judgment or submit to the verdict of Nature 
The (ormer thinkers regard man as simply 
a product or an effect of cosmic evolution 
while the latter as an originating cause 
capable of determining what was indetermi- 
nate before. According to the former view 
man has been throughout, and has always 
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and invariably to be submissive to the 
play of given laws and forces working 
upon his life that move and mould him as 
they come and go , while according to the 
other he himself stands in the midst of the 
conflicting forces of Nature as a maker and 
master of his surroundings, as autonomous, 
as an independent centre of origination 
The problem therefore is Is man an 
absolute creature of the cosmic powers 
that set him up ^ Is he simply a product 
of nature ^ We answer, “No,” For, if he 
were simply a resultant of the cosmic pro- 
cesses of life and living or if he were wholly 
and absolutely determined in his will by 
other phenomenal antecedents, then what 
sense is there in the moral judgment which 
we pass upon others ^ Does not moral 
judgment take for granted that in the 
moment of yielding to one of the competing 
solicitations which is morally bad, we might 
have pieferred the other if we really willed 
it ? Does it not take for granted that ive 
are not manufactured articles passable m 
the market of the woild as good or bad 
from the very beginning of our mundane 



FREE WILL AND FATALISM. 

existence, but to a certain cMcnl at least 
authors of onr own characters ? If you arc 
already determined to take up a particular 
line of action by phenomenal antecedents, 
then, what sense is there in such sayings 
of Ethics or Gospels, of the Great as "Do 
this and that and do not do other” 
Ethics will lose its injunctive character 
and will be reduced to a mere science of 
health. In fact the CNpcricncc of contrition 
which follows so often on one's doiii}; 
something wrong, the language of praise 
and blame, we so often use when admiring 
the moral rectitude or the quality of the 
sentiment of justice, the inspiring Instances 
of forgiveness, the constant reference to 
higher virtue, to the mode of plain living and 
high thinking and all of the like character 
we say. rest on this belief in the freedom 
of man. Take away the freedom of man, 
the wickedness of him comes out in 
ail nakedness and horriblencss in the 
same category as devastations* of nature. 
If noble minds rose upon us as neces- 
sarily as lengthening summer days, we 
might indeed rejoice, but cannot be 
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carried away by uplifting veneration. 
The language of ethics when translated 
into necessarian formulas, bids adieu to all 
conceptions distinctly moral and becomes 
simply discriptive of phenomena in 
natural history. It tells us what has been 
what is going on and what will be in 
the time to come ; but not what ought 
to be. For if an inevitable and invincible 
necessity makes us will what we will, 
our will is no more responsible for its voli> 
tion than the spring of a watch is responsible 
for its movement. From this point of view 
it is absurd to blame the will, which wills only 
in so as far as another cause distinct from 
It, makes it will in the manner as it wills. In 
short, if you take liberty away from man, you 
leave on the earth no. vice, no virtue, no 
merit; rewards are absurd and punishments 
become unjust. 

To enter therefore into an examination 
of the ethics of the necessarians. Some of 
them hold that “the universal application of 
the causal-connection leaves no room for 
caprice or freedom in the mysterious citadel 
of will”. If everything in nature is deter* 
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mined by antecedcni conditions, w)iy may 
not the same thin|;r be true in the sphere of 
our volition. 

In reply to this we say that "against the 
evidence offered for Deici minism, there is 
to be set the immediate affirmation of con- 
sciousness in the moment of deliberate 
action And a psychologist must accept 
as elementar)* "what introspection carefully 
performed declares to be so". 

Moreover, as metaphysics points out, the 
primary idea of causality is derived from the 
efficiency of the will itself and a secondary 
account of causality ns is found in nature 
should never be applied to the interpretation 
of human volition 

(.?) When we fix our attention on hu- 
man action we observe that a portion of it is 
originated by subconscious influences and 
the same thing may be true of our volition, 
specially when dicrc is no sharp line of 
demarcation between such acts and volition 
and when the gradual transformation from 
one to the other is an undeniable fact. 

Against this we may point out that it 
overlooks the fundamental characterestic of 
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volition. Our exercise of will is strictly con- 
fined within the region of consciousness and 
a choice among such facts of clear conscious- 
ness forms the true characteristic of volition 

(3) “We always explain the voluntary 
acts of others on the principle of causation 
by character and circumstances. Indeed 
otherwise social life would be impossible.” 

In reply to this we may say that inter- 
pretation of facts by reference to the known 
tendencies of character illustrate but the 
influence of habits But this habit is only 
an expression of the uniform e.xercise of 
free-will. Again, however adequate our 
knowledge of one’s character may be, it never 
enables us to predict with absolute certainty, 
how one should act on any future occasion. 

The dictum of these philosophers m 
the domain of ethics, is that our volition 
is always determined by the strongest 
motive and the motive which can ever be 
the strongest is that of prospective pleasure. 
Be the motive passions many or few that 
are implanted in us, that which practically 
moves us into action is the strongest one 
and the strongest one among the motircs 
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should be recognised by its pleasure-pro- 
ducing capacity. This idea of prospective 
pleasure then becomes closely .tssociated 
with the strongest solicitation which prompts 
us to action. Thus will of man is alto- 
gether passive here , for, it cannot but 
identify itself with this strongest desire. 

The obvious defect of this theory is 
that it entirely makes the will passive. And 
it is due to bad psychology. A desire 
cannot actuate, cannot lead us to do a 
particular action, unless we identify ourselves 
with this solicitation which alone can urge 
us to follow a particularcoursc of action When 
we identify ourselves with one of thesedcsircs, 
(this act is called wilt), it gets into promi- 
nence over all others and thereby becomes 
the strongest one. This strongest one, we 
call motive proper. In this act of willing 
which consists in the conscious idcntilica- 
tion of ourselves with one of the desires 
which are by themselves nothing more than 
mere promptings, the will is wholly active 
and IS completely free. 

An objection might be taken here to the 
effect that even in this act of willing the will 
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IS determined by one’s character, and 
habit, and bo cannot be reckoned as 
free m its operation But to this our 
reply is that this character which fetters 
our Will in its activity, is itself nothing 
but the product of the free operation 
of ourselves, the effects of which are materia- 
lised and preserved as Character or Karma- 
matter. For what is this Character ? It is the 
settled disposition of the mind to operate 
in a particular way when opportunity comes 
It is the habit which fetters us indeed only 
Mow Chara- certain extent later on, but as 

piSence** of engendered by the free operation of ourselves, 
ree-wi apparently, because the clear verdict 

of consciousness in every case of activity is 
that we might have preferred another course 
of action, had we but sufficient strength of 
will. We cannot, by any amount of effort as a 
clear introspection reveals, divest ourselves 
of this concioussness of freedom— i«c 
freedom to operate otherwise if only vc 
had sufficient stamina to do so. In the 
presence of this clear verdict of conscious- 
ness all the arguments arrayed by the 
Determinists fall to the ground and our 
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will seems lo be «oi determined by its 
phenomenal antecedents as has been 
wrongly alleged, but is on the other hand 
free to all intents .snd ptirposcs. 

.Again if our volition is complfctely deicr- 
niincd by the strongest motive, and if that 
motive be always that of prospective plea* 
sure, then we cannot but tdentify the deter* 
minists with the egoists .And we must neccs- 
sanly charge him with the horrible consequen- 
ces of a rule of life founded upon self-interest 
His difficulty will begin when going beyond 
this simple psychological fact via, that the 
strongest motive determines our volition, 
he tries lo make a relative estimate of these 
hap-harard impulses and Hnd for them an 
ethical principle of order and to say that the 
altruists should have place lather than the 
egoists, and the sense of right than both. 
Besides these he overlooks the play of dis- 
interested impulses in mind in the shape 
of motherly affection, devotion lo right, 
compassion etc If this be the doctrine of 
the necessarians, we may conclude by saying 
that It IS in no way compatible with the 
sense of duty in men and excludes all righte- 
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ousness from the universe , and thus the 
moral faith and nobleness of the neces* 
sarian becomes an intellectual inconsequence. 
Nay more, it takes away from man what 
belongs to himself properly, his freedom 
which constitutes his true worth and dignity 
and brings him down to the level of 
inanimate objects of nature. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

WILL AND INDIVIDUALITY. 

*K«nnt Sarin* anJ the Nature of ita Mij(ration-* 
Water>GlohuIe anJ *Kanaa**Glohule‘-~The Vcjctahtr, 
Seeda and ‘Kana8«Sarira in Relation to Nature—* 
Selection and ita Character— Human Evolution if 
£tienti8ll> Teleological — Humanity alwaya heepa a 
Goal before ittelf 

Now it is this *K&rman SarinC, the 
Chnracter or the inner nature of the indivi- 
dual man that re-incarnates or expresses it* 
self successive!) in various forms thiough 
the repetition of births and deaths. When a 
man dies, the /vdmn«-S«;7; n, his character 
or inner nature, is not disintegrated and 
dissolved with the death and dissolution of 
his physical mortal organism, but passes 
through womb to womb in an invisible 
form To draw a comparison with a 
physical phenomenon, as a water-globule 
rising from the surging waves ruffling the 
vast expanse of the ocean passes through 
various stages of existence sometime in the 
invisible form of vapoury state in a cloud 
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or changes into snow, ice or descend in 
rains to mingle again with the ocean from 
which it sprang so the karma'^ohyAe, for 
It IS indeed as subtle as can be imagined 
— ^springing up as it does in ^the beginning* 
less past from the vast expanse of the eter* 
nal ocean of verities, persists in its career, 
sometimes remaining invisible to our 
mortal eyes, at other times expressing itself 
through the gross material frames of living 
beings and organisms, whirling through 
a succession of births aud deaths according 
to the merits and demerits of its past 
desires and deeds moulding the inner nature 
in Its subsequent career 

The thought, will, organic want or de- 
sire moulding the inner nature or 'character* 
of an organism has a power of selection ; 
for, thinking and willing consist in determin- 
ing and selecting an alternative, and the 
subtle organism determines and selects only 
that alternative which is favourable to the 
manifestation of its character and the 
realization of its wants and desires 
The process may best be illustrated by 
taking two seeds, say one of mangoe and 
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the other of jack*fruit, as representing two 
different ^Character! or K&i'Ma’Sanras of Analogy 
the two different vegetable organisms The 
power of growth and development in the two 
seeds or their inner natures is of the same 
kind And though the external Nature 
or the environment consisting of earth, 
water, air, light and so forth is common 
to both the seeds planted within the 
bounds of a selected and definite area 
having soils of equal fertility , yet for certain 
characteristic peculiarities latent in each 
of the stones, each determines, selects, and 
draws, according to its own constitutional 
wants, appetites, and desires, peculiar to it- 
self, such nourishment both qualitatively and 
quantitavely from the common environment 
as would be contributive to the gprowth and 
development of the organism and to the 
fulfilment of its own wants and desires 
This phenomenon of selection by the seed 
IS not a blind adaptation to the environ- 
ment, but selection by a conscious willing 
agent having a preferential interest in 
the thing selected from amidst an infinite 
diversity of materials and elements in the 
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unlimited store-house of Nature The 
y, nature and character of this conscious 
“ and deliberate selection becomes more and 
more clear to our vision when we divert our 
attention to the human evolution. Man 
does not live for bread alone, not for mere 
animal living and multiplication of species ; 
but expressly for the attainment of some 
particular object, end, or idea. Human 
evolution differs from all other forms of 
evolution in this that humanity always 
keeps before itself a goal for the realisa- 
tion of which it constantly strives and 
struggles. And its adaptation to the 
circumstances is not a blind acquiescence 
to the forces that be, a mere trimming 
of the sails and adjusting of the oars to 
suit every passing breere , but a conscious 
choice of will exercised in the interest of 
the object, end or idea, it keeps always in 
view If the object, end or idea — the 
main-spring of his thoughts and activities 
— is lost sight of, man then no longer 
remains a conscious willing agent im- 
pressing his will and individuality upon the 
environment, drawing nourishment from 
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nature and utilizing her in the fulfilment 
of his desires and realization * of his end 
or Idea , but becomes a dead and passive 
subject to the indiscriminate operation of 
the forces that surround him. His destiny 
then no longer remains within and under his 
control , he becomes but a child of Nature, 
a creature of circumstances , and his 
environment becomes all-in-all and plays the 
rok of Destiny rough-hewing and shaping 
him as it wills 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CAUSALITY IN THE noBAL WOBLD. 

Wliat Joes 'Hes^oflsibtlity' Im^Iy — RewerJ or 
Punisliiacnt XJ2iavoiJalile~~~L>aw of ‘Kama •Oausality 
Inviolable— Prayer or Woraktti baa no Eflieaey— ‘No 
hleeJ of Sxtra-MunJanc Moral ProvtJenee— Law of 
‘Karma’ is more Rational Explanation— An Act of 
Vice 18 not equal to Incurring a Debt "Tkc Theory of 
‘Karma ‘PuJgal — the Distinction between Right anJ 
Wrong IS not an Absolute Distinction 

In discussing the question of Free-will 
and Fatalism, we have seen that man 
IS constitutionally free and essentially an 
autonomous being with all the potentialities 
of vision, knowledge, stiength and delight 
infinite And as such he is wholly and 
entirely responsible for all his thoughts and 
actions We have seen also that responsibility 
for a thought or an act means the liability 
of the man who thinks -or acts to undergo 
the consequences of his thought or act. 

But to undergo the consequences of a 
thought or an act is nothing more or less 
than the enjoyment of a reward for en- 
tertaining a good thought or performing a 
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good act or suffering a [)uni<;hnicnt for 
giving way to bad thought or condescend* 
ing to do a bad deed. And however a 
man might wish to taste the sweet fruits 
of righteous deeds without performing the 
same or to avoid the bitter ones for 
practising the vicious acts, he can never 
escape the firm grasp of the Law of 
/if/ 7 ;v;/a-causal!ty which is sure to biing him 
round and round to undergo the conse- 
quences of his thoughts and deeds in perfect 
accordance with their nature anr( charactei , 
for the Law, so to speak, is automatic in action 
and works with mathematical precision. So 
there is not the least possibility of escape 
from its mechanical grip You may offer up 
prayers on > our knees and assure the Lord 
of your giving Him a feast with the best and 
choicest fruits, fiowers and sweets or you 
may shave off your heads at places of 
pilgrimage and roll yourself on the dust and 
dirt around the temple , or you may knock 
your brains out on the threshold of the 
shrine of your Lord, and wash his feel 
by the tears of your swollen eyes , but 
alas • these will not Sav4 your from the iron- 
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grip of the great law of karma-causality 
which has been working out from times 
without beginning 

Admitting the truth and validity of 
Karma-causality, however, in a more or 
less general way, some suggest that a man 
will be judged by his actions and be 
punished and rewarded for these. But this 
implies evidently that as if there is a judge 
human or divine, as they hold, who 
may be prejudiced or partially informed or 
might be lenient in the administration of 
Justice in the case of one and strict and 
uncompromising in the case of another 
Again, to escape from the undesirable con- 
sequences of our thoughts and actions, some 
interprete that by doing a wrong, the man 
simply incurs a debt and that this debt can 
well be paid off by the sinner himself or by 
some one else for, and on his behalf. The 
interpretation of the law of Karma in this 
wise has created a much confusion of thought 
and anomalies in the performances of religious 
and social rites. The Srddh ceremony of the 
Hindus consisting in the offerings of ptndas 
on the death of the father is one amongst 
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many others which partly appears to be 
resultant of such a line of thinking and 
reasoning. The crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
whereby the entire race of sinners was each^oth^*" 
saved is but another illustration of the 
same kind of interpretation that can only 
proceed from Christian bigotry. 

To disown the sequence and own the 
antecedents is like the denial of attributes to 
a substance. The attributes inseparably go 
with the substance ; so does the consequence 
i.e responsibility for the thought and act 
inseparably goes with the thought and act 
themselves Doing an act of vice is not 
the same as the act of borrowing money and 
incurring a debt which can well be cleared 
up; either by the debtor himself, or by 
another for and on his behalf. It is 
not like the liquidation of a debt 
some ho\^ or other, and shirking all respon- 
sibility thereby , for,i not only the man who 
commits an act of vice, has to undergo the 
consequence of the same , but he has also 
to bear the burden of the Karma-pue^al 
which clinging to the soul instinctively de-i 
velops a certain strength and vibratory 
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motion whereby his futuie nature and career 
IS moulded to some extent And examination 
of the natural environments whciein the 
man is ushered into a physical existence, a 
study of the development of his form and 
physical constitution as well as his mental 
inclinations, the colouration of his thoughts 
and activities in the different spheres of 
life — all tend to show how he has to still 
bear the burden of Karma^pudgal of years 
and ages he passed through 

But others, remark, there is no common 
standard whereby we are to judge between 
good and evil, and act accordingly. What 
you think to he good to A might be bad to B 
What IS happiness to you might be a 
misery to me What is deadly poison to 
you might prove a saving nector to me. 
Besides, we do not see the good accruing 
from good, and evil begetting evil, always 
and invariably. Very often the case appears 
to be reverse to what is generally inter- 
preted according to the law of karma 

So think the impatient minds labouring 
under a regrettable short-sightedness to look 
through Nature, the permanent theater of 
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perpetual changes But these people seem 
to have no insight into the metaphysics of 
things and thoughts and to forget that 
nothing IS good in and by itself. It is 
the use and abuse of things and powers with 
us that are either good or bad. There is 
nothing as freaks of nature in our philosophy. 
What is in the root must come out in the sap. 
Whatever happens must have a cause and 
whatever is in the cause must pass into the 
effect. Right use must result m good effects 
and bad, bad. 

The law of karma as we hold it, is but an all- 
embracing interpretation of the law of causa- 
tion which must work out things inevitably 
and invariably. If the fall of the apple, 
before the eyes of Newton who deduced 
thereof the universal law of gravitation 
whereby all what is earthly is drawn to- 
wards the earth, were but a freak of 
nature, how things of the world would, 
stand ^ Where would be the use of the fall 
at Niagara — if the torrents were to run down 
only occasionally without any invariability ^ 
Just as the use and utility of the natural 
laws and forces he in their invariability 
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and inexon erabilfty of the phenomena in 
and through which they present themselves 
to us . so It is the invariability and uniformity 
of the operation of the law of karttia- 
caCusality that makes possible the amendment 
of and atonement for our past and the 
laying down as well the lines of our action 
in future. Indeed there is a common adage 
to the effect, that what is done cannot be 
undone ; but surely we can neutralize or 
turn the direction of our past action-currents 
by quickly setting up a set of counter 
action-currents. For illustration, you sent 
a message to B, a message the breaking of 
which has every likelihood of breaking his 
heart as well. Immediately after, when you 
learn that the message you despatched was 
a wrong one, how would you act ^ Surely 
either ydu would run yourself to or send 
one of your chosen men with definite 
orders either to overtake the man with the 
message on the way and stop him from deli- 
vering the message, or failing which to d6 
something else that would surely neutralize 
the effect produced by the delivery of the 
wrong message. And this is how the effect of 
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past actions can be amended or neutralized 
by our quickly setting up currents of counter 
action to run as antidotes to the former It 
is just like setting the ball on motion in a 
certain direction and stopping the same by a 
subsequent counter-action which would either 
neutralize the effects of previous action or 
divert the ball in motion in another direction 
determined by the laws of the parallelogram 
of forces It is true that we cannot in fact 
undo what we have already done , but surely 
we can thus modify and improve matters 
to a large extent by setting up new forces to 
run counter to the older ones and neutralize 
or divert the currents of the same. 

So we see the law of karma, properly 
understood, is not so fatalistic that it would 
send in us a thrill of shudder to 
think of the firm grasp of the hold 
it lays upon us. However inexonerable, 
however death-like might be the grip of 
the Law to make us undergo the con- 
sequences of our own thoughts and 
deeds, it is not as cruel as Destiny herself 
compelling us to do this and that at her 
own dictates and sweet will For, just as 
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we know more of the laws of nature, the 
more intelligently we can use them to our 
own advantage and benefit * so the more we 
know of the character and working on of 
the Law of ^ar;;/a-causality, the more firmly 
we become convinced intellectually and 
morally that it is a law that has ahvays been 
affording us ample opportunities to right 
the wrong, to remedy the evil, to amend 
the effects of the past with a view of 
moulding the innei ii.iturc — our character, 
for a higher form of evolution of a more and 
more perfect type of organism and for the 
attainment of greater perfection. And such 
IS the teaching of our sages * 

From what precedes, it seems to follow 
that every living being, specially the man 
who always keeps before himself as a goal, 
the realization of a particular end or idea, 
is free to think and act as he wills Will, 
as we have remarked, consists in detcrniiniiig 
and selecting between the two or more 
alternatives. A man with certain object 
in his mind to accomplish, invariably 
finds on reflection that there arc different 
alternative means by which he can 
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accomplish the end he has in his view. 
And he is free to determine and select 
the one or the other of the alternatives that 
would suit him best. When we ponder over 
the ways and manners in which a man thinks 
and acts, we find that his thoughts and 
activities in the diffeient spheres of life 
consist in the conscious acceptance of one 
thing and a similar rejection of another. 
Of the different alternative means, we 
freely adopt that course of procedure 
which we think to be most conducive 
to the realization of our end, and reject 
others as being detrimental to the end. We 
do not live only for the satisfaction of the 
lower instincts and multiplication of species. 
We live for progress, for peace and 
happiness. The highest end of mankind is 
to live, move and have its being in peace and 
happiness. No doubt every one desires to 
live long and to live well also , but what to 
live for, if it be not for the enjoyment of auto- 
nomy, of peace and bliss ^ Whatever might 
be the nature and constitution of this 
Summum Bonum , however we may define 
It, It is ultimately for this end that 
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the drunkard becomes addicted to wine, 
the criminal becomes habituated to crime, 

Autonomy is 

the ultimate or the devotee bends his knees in the shrine. 

Ideal 

Whatever we think and whatever we do, we 
think and act consciously or unconsciously 
for the attainment of peace and bliss ot 
autonomy. This really constitutes the 
Highest End or Idea for which we 
all live and move and have our being in 
the universe. And in proportion the nature 
and character of this Ideal varies with the 
changes of the angles of vision we take, 
according to the principles of Naya and 
that from the different stages of our life, the 
means we employ for the realization of 
the ideal in view also vary as well. 
But in any case, there is no denial of 
the fact that it is we that are the free 
agents in the determination, selection and 
adoption of an alternative course which 
would be most conducive to the realization 
of the end we have in view for the time. 
All the aspirations of life, all our reasons 
for our living, all that we think, tend 
in reality to augment this our sense of 
freedom of thought and action Wc can 
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not possibly imagine that we are not 
free to think, will* and act in our 

Liberty can- 

own ways. And with this liberty to think, 
will and to act in our own ways arises the 
question of our responsibility for the same. 

Liberty and responsibility go hand in 
hand. And it is impossible, say the Jain 
thinkers, to disunite responsibility from the 
agent who is at libcri) to think and act in 
whichever way he wills for the realization of 
his ideal To disown liability originating from 
responsibility but to enjoy the privileges 
accruing from liberty is not only a logical 
absurdity, but is indicative as well of moral 
depravity Riches and poverty, fame and 
obscurity, power and subjection, health and 
disease, knowledge and ignorance, toil and 
pleasure, feasting and hunger, are but 
so many varying consequences of liberty we 
have and had in this life and in the past. 

lo think is to act and to act is 
to resist. Resistance is action itself which 
produces changes not only in the thing 
worked upon but also in the worker as 
well — for work implies waste in both. There- 
fore, no thought, not a single deed which 
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a man thinks or performs can ever be 
disunited from its effect which in the 
moral world takes the form of responsibility 
involving the idea of liability of the thinker 
or the doer to undergo the consequences 
of his thought or deed. And as what is in 
the root comes out in the sap; as the 
cause passes into effect and the like 
produces the like, the consequences of a good 
thought or deed bears out good or 
bad fruits It is clear, therefore, that 
responsibility carries with it the idea of 
enjoyment of a reward for a good act done 
or of suffering a punishment for a bad act 
committed. IBut so frail is human 
nature that it only wishes for the fruits of 
righteous deeds and avoid practising the 
same, wishes not to reap the harvest 
of sinful acts whereas wishes only to perpe- 
trate sinful things— 

mm t'Bgffe »Ti«wr: i 
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But the whole aspect of things changes 
if we were to consider the question, ‘Is man 
in fact so free as to think or do whatever 
he pleases If every man were free, that 
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is to sayi if he could act as he pleasedi 
histoty of the world would have changed into 
otherwise for the absence of any common bond. 
If one among the millions of human beings 
who lived and died in the infinite number of 
3'ears that have rolled by, could be found 
capable of acting purely in conformity with 
his will and desires, the free movements of 
this man in opposition to the general scheme 
of the universe would be enough to annul the 
possibility of the historical laws for all 
humanity. Nor the movements of man show 
that he is free to live and move as he choses. 
Historical laws regelating the movements of 
man, are but visible negations to the 
existence of free-will in man. Far from his 
being an agent willing and acting freely, 
observation of his movements and a study of 
his constitution clearly confirm the belief 
that he is wholly a dependant being acting 
in due obedience to Nature and natural 
laws. No man has ever been found to act 
in utter disregard of the laws of gravita- 
tion nor the phenomena of his cerebral 
activity have been found wanting in regula- 
ting and controlling his will. Man is but 
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subject to these cosmic forces and laws and 
not moves and acts with due regard and 
* ° obedience to Nature to whom he owes his 
life and looks for light For, “thus 
from the war of Nature, from famine and 
death, the most exalted object which we are 
capable of conceiving, the production of the 
higher animal follows. There is a grandeur 
in this view of life, with its several powers 
having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one ; and 
that whilst this planet has gone cycling on 
according to the fixed law of gravity, from 
so simple a beginning, endless forms, most 
beautiful and most wonderful, have been, and 
are being, evolved " 

But this aspect of evolution which is being 
worked out by Nature through her warfares, 
through the principles of competition, through 
adaptation to the environment and trans- 
mission of acquired qualities through heredity, 
makes the environment, the maker and moul- 
der of the man Man, according to this cosmic 
process of evolution is no more an inde- 
pendent being having any free will of his 
own to think and act after bis own way and 
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exercise his independence in the free choice 
of things and impressing his individuality 
upon the sorroundings. Nature has l^ft man 
no option, no free will to act. But the cir* 
cumstances play the part of Destiny as 
It were, rough>hewing and moulding him 
after their own casts He acts and moves 
about indeed but only impelled by the forces 
of Nature. Nor man can be taken as the 
same individual being who has been running 

down from eternity through the processes 

■ 

of metempsychoses It is true that Nature 
has been working from time without 
beginning, ushering into existence from the 
conflict of the aggregative and separaive 
forces inherent in her, the stars and planets 
composing the astronomical cosmos , and 
as these have been going on revolving 
round their own orbits according to the 
fixed and inexonerable laws of motion, a 
few forms of life have sprung out into 
being to crawl on earth. The cosmic 
processes of life and living in the shape of 
their adaptation to the environment and 
transmission of the acquired characters 
to the off-spring at last culminated in the 
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transfiguration and evolution of Man — 
the mystery, the wonder and the climax of 
the cosmic evolution Man thus is but a 
product of circumstances and has no free- 
will. Wherein lies then the possibilities 
of persistence and re-birth of the same indi- 
vidual running up and down from eternity 
through the piocesses of metempsychoses, 
of undergoing the consequences of his 
own activities and desires and of reaping 
the harvest of what he had previously sown ^ 
There is a grandeur in this view of life 
indeed. But the charms of poetry cannot 
always and everywhere hide the metaphysics 
of ideas and ideals from the penetrating 
insight of the unprejudiced philosophers ] 

If we deny the very independent exist- 
ence of man and take him as derived 
product of matter and material forces 
working in him we must say that lie 
must have a derivative responsibility for 
all what he thinks and does. One may 
owe his existence to something else— to 
some Higher Power but the fact itself 
cannot entitle one to shake off respon- 
sibility from his shoulder: his existence 
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may be derived , but with it comes his 
responsibility as also similarly derived. To 
illustrate by a concrete instance, the king 
delegates his certain powers to the minister 
for the administration of a certain province. 
But is not the minister responsible for uses 
and abuses of the power he derived from 
the king The Jain view of the point in 
question is that in the commitment of 
a murder by a servant at the uncompro- 
mising order of his master in whose hand 
he is but a tool, not only the master alone 
but the servant also is liable to receive 
punishment. And this view of liability as 
involved in responsibility holds good even in 
matters of evolution through cosmic process. 
Failures of the organisms in the right adap- 
tation to the environment cause them to be 
weak and supplanted by other organisms 
who have been successful in their adapta- 
tions. Therefore the organisms who thus 
become weak and go to the wails, are 
responsible for their movements and 
activities in their own spheres of life 
and struggle, environment being common to 
them all. 
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But to view the question from the 
psychological stand-point Man is not 
simply a product of matter and material 
forces engaged in a terrible conflict in 
which the weakest go to the walls and the 
strongest survive to multiply. Man is essen- 
tially mind — a thinking being having a soul 
in him to save , and the soul is neither matter 
nor, like sparks of electricity, a product of 
matter and material forces Psychologically 
as we have seen elsewhere, it is something 
super-physical. If the soul were matter or a 
product of matter and material forces 
engaged in a deadly conflict, how would 
we account for the psychical possibilities 
infinite of tripartite character viz., vision, 
knowledge and freedom infinite —the very 
esse of the soul for the unfoldment of 
which the mighty minds of all ages and 
climes have been labouring } The principles 
of naturalism, of aggression and self-assertion 
have always been iii direct opposition to 
the teachings of the great minds wliose 
lives have been a perpetual surrender 
for the good of mankind. For, side by 
side with this fierce movement of struggle 
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for life and living in which the fittest sur- 
vive and the weaker ones go to the walls 
calling forth fearful vengeance upon those 
that rnarch trampling upon their dead 
skulls, there has been a parallel movement 
in the society of nations of all ages and 
climes — a blessed movement that seeks to 
mitigate the evil, to smooth the harshness 
of behaviour, to rub off the angularities 
of character, and to soften down the asperi- 
ties and rigours of life ; to introduce, in 
short, a reign of ordered harmony where 
there is discord and to bring in the mes- 
sages of ‘^peace and good will, good will 
and peace, peace and good-will to all 
mankind". If the evolution of human 
organism and the progress of humanity were 
due to the competitive movement which is 
called cosmic, how are we to account for the 
origin of this parallel movement which is 
not only essentially humane and ethical 
but works as a direct antithesis to the 
cosmic mode of life and living ? "It repu- 
diates the gladiatorial theory of existence. 

It demands each man who enters in the 
enjoyment of the advantages of polity, shall 
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be mindful of his debt to those who have 
laboriously constructed it and shall take 
heed that no act of his, weaken the fabric 
wherein he has been permitted to live/* 
Laws and moral precepts are directed to 
the end of curbing the cosmic process and 
reminding the individual of his duty to the 
community, to the protection and influence 
of which he owes, if not existence itself, at 
least the life of something better than a brutal 
savage" — (Evolution and Ethics pp. 

Thus from the sharp contrast drawn 
between the operation of the cosmic laws 
and ethical laws, between natural man and 
moral man, it is pretty clear that whatever 
be the angles of our vision as to the consti- 
tution of the thoughts and activities of man, 
they are but determined partly by his free- 
dom of will and partly by the operation of 
the laws of necessity. Liberty and necessity 
both co-operate harmoniously in the produc* 
tion of every human thought and activity. 
Every human life and conduct therefore is 
but a re-conciliation between liberty and 
necessity. This has been the case always 
and everywhere from the days without 
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beginning. We think and act partly of 
our own accord and* partly our thoughts 
and activity are determined and regulated 
by the laws of katma in accordance with 
the merits and demerits of our previous 
instance We know this not only by meta- 
physical speculations or intutions pure and 
simple , but also an investigation in the 
lines of empirical method into the historical 
events and life-works of the mighty minds 
of yore, makes it clear that there is in fact 
a certain amount of liberty and a certain 
amount of necessity participating in every 
human thought and activity 

Human life being thus but a reconcilia- 
tion between liberty and necessity, it be- 
hoves us to enquire by the way as to how are 
we to calculate and measure the parts played 
by each in giving shapes and forms to our* 
life and conduct. The Jain philophers' 
hold that greater the liberty, the lesser 
the necessity, and vice-versa lesser the 
necessity, the greater the liberty , or in other 
words necessity and liberty are inversely 
related to each other and the proportion 
of the part played by the two in a pheno- 
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menon of life has to be ascertained from the 
different points of vieif we can take in our 
examination and estimation of human con- 
duct, namely Drahya (i) BMba (trpr) 
fill) KAla (^TRI) and (iv) Kshetra (^ol) and 
(v) Karma and (vi) Udyam (9^) and 
(vii) Niyati (fsiqfn) as already discussed in 
a previous chapter. 

But instead of entering into the compli- 
cations involved in the examination of 
certain phenomenon in the worlds of parti- 
culars from the above points of view, we 
may otherwise for convenience' sake do the 
same by considering the conduct of the 
man in the four different relations of,-— 
i. Kshetra — locality or surrounding circum- 
stances in relation to which we can interpret 
that a man living, moving and having 
his being in the complexity of society or 
having a particular profession or calling 
is subject to the laws of necessity to a 
greater degree in proportion to the amount 
of liberty he is supposed to enjoy. 

The more a man lives and moves in 
the complicated net work of society, the more 
his movements are mechanical, artificial and 
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he IS less free to think or act after his own 
accord But the man who stands outside 
and above the complexity of social organism, 
or in other words, the more he lives m 
isolation, or seclusion, or wanders awayfrom 
place to place without any attachment to 
the pleasures of the world — ^he is more free to 
act at his own will and choice without being 
accountable to any one save himself But 
still this wandering monk is not wholly free 
to will or to act, if we find him speaking to 
any one or working at his task or breathing 
in the atmosphere surrounding him and 
basking in the sun that shines upon. Full 
liberty of action and will only belongs 
to Him who is really a Kevalin and 
has soared high above time, space and 
causality. 

ii K&la — Time is an important factor in 
forming proper moral judgments, for it is 
very difficult to discern the motive by which, 
an individual is actually led, just after the 
accomplishment of the act. A study of 
the historical, sociological and other 
antecedents and consequents is neassary to 
make us sure whether the individual has 
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been impelled by the circumstances and 
other necessities, or ha(S freely initiated the 
action himself to serve his own ends and the 
nature of the moral judgment depends con- 
siderably on such decision Thus time is a 
potential element in the determination of the 
participation of fate and free-will in a 
particular conduct of man. 

The devastating war between the 
Kurils and the Pandavas which killed the 
manhood of the nation, seems to have been 
caused by the free will of several people. 
The war could have been avoided. 

iii. Karma — or the abiding consequences 
of deed done in the past either in this life or 
in prior ones, which determine the inner- 
nature or character of the man in a posterior 
incarnation. 

The movements of a man who is 
placed in very untoward circumstances 
hardly able to meet his two ends in compari- 
sion with the movements of another who is 
rocking in lap of fortune, arc more determined 
by necessity than the movements of the 
other who enjoys a more liberty of thought 
and action. 
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IV. Ntyatt — ihe concatenation of natural 
causes and conditions from which a certain 
effect must irresistibly follow just as the 
number four follows from the concatenation 
of two and two 

In the great battle which was waged 
against Ravan, the King of Lanka, for 
kidnapping the beautiful Szid from the 
forest s solitudes. Ram Chandra's movements 
seem to have been determined to a greater 
extent by Niyatz, because from the study of 
the RAmdyan we find that the whole thing 
was due to the intrigues and instigations 
of Surpanakhd, the sister of R&van 

Thus in fine, we see no mortal man who 
lives, moves or has his being within the 
span of time, space, causation is abso- 
lutely free in his actions His movements 
take directions in strict conformity with 
the laws of the parallelogram of forces 
which follow from the conflict between 
the constitutional freedom of his will and the 
determination of the same by necessity or 
Fate of his own make in the past And 
this is the reason why, referring to the 
doctrine of the Fatalists in the Book I 
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Lecture i, Chapter 2 of the Sutra-Krvtanga 
we find the venerable Kevaltn Mahautra 
teaching, “they (the necessarians or the 
fatalists) have no knowledge and do not 
understand that things depend partly on fate 
and partly on human exertion." 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
CLASSIFICATION OF KARUAS 

'Karmft'>Defixitttos, Hature and. Ckaraeter of 
'Karma'- — 'Karma* or Aetion-Currents — Two main 
Dmstons of Aetion-Currents — Currents of Injury 
and of Non-In}ttry — Dr, Bose and tke "Action- 
Currents” — Sul-Divisions of Aetion-Currents of 
Injury —Vision Knowledge, Mokaniya and Antaray*— 
Detrimental to Psyelueal unfoldnent, — Currents of 
Non-Injury— Aus, Nam. Gotra and Vedaniya*— 
Determinative of tlie organic formations 

In our rapid survey of causation and com- 
pound evolution of Karma phenomenloogy 
and karma-causalty as discussed in our 
philosophy, wO have seen what important 
and wonderful are the parts played by the 
Law of Karma in the Jam scheme of uni- 
verse. We have also seen how it opens up 
secret chambers of the universe and unravels 
to our vision the most inscrutable mys- 
teries of Nature and her laws. We have also 
seen how it helps to amend our lives for a 
higher evolution of a more and more perfect 
order and thereby throws open to us the 
channels that lead to Right vision, Right 
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Complexity' 
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tion 


knowledge and Right conduct without which 
swaraj, self rule or autonomy ze, the fulfil- 
ment of the destiny of the jtva as taught in 
the Jain philosophy becomes an impossibility. 

Such being the high and prominent place 
held by the Doctrine of Karma in the 
evolution of humanity, we are naturally led 
to enquire into the classification of Karma. 
But the complexity of divisions and sub- 
divisions as minutely detailed in the Jain 
philosophy in the most elaborate manner 
defy the most subtle psychological analysis. 
It may well be compared to the gigantic 
banian tree which has been growing on 
steadily through the revolutions of ages and 
empires m such a form that its original 
trunk now defies the research of the invest! 
gators who approach it for the first time If 
any stranger who is unaccustomed to walk 
in the wood- way paths of dense-forest, wills 
to do so, he is sure to be bewildered and 
disheartened by the very sight of its labyrin- 
thian complications. And therefore to make 
the subject more easy of approach we 
shall begin with the most simple and general 
classification in the following manner . 
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• Karma, in its philosophical sense, is mo- 
tion, vibration, action or 'action-currents' as 
Dr. J. C. Bose puts it. But in Jain Philo- 
sophy at least the word appears to bear a 
double signification viz., not only vibration 
or 'action current* but also the materialised 
effects or vestiges in so far they affect 
the fate of the actor, continuing even be- 
yond death and modifying his subsequent 
career. The Jain philosophy recognizes two 
distinct kinds of Karma or action-currents, 
namely, — 

A. Ghatin Karma or the Action-currents 
of Injury 

B. Aghatin Karma or the Action-currents 
of Non-injury. 

The reason why the former is called the 
action-current of injury and the latter, 
'action-current* of non-injury, thanks to Dr. 
Bose for teaching us the terms, consists 
in this * the esse of the soul as a meta- 
physical reality with infinite pradeshas 
as taught in our philosophy, viewed in 
its tripartite aspects, is infinite vision, 
infinite knowledge and infinite freedom, 
the attainment of which is the Summum 
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Bofinum of every moral endeavour. 
Now in the eternal dontinuum of Karma 
wherewith the soul stands in relation of 
timeless conjunction (anAdi apasehtmipurbi 
samyo^a sambandha prav&ha) there are 
two sets of currents which leave vestiges 
of Karma on the various Pradesha^ or 
corpuscles of the soul. 

Now the one set of action-currents which 
thus inhibits or retards or is actually harm- 
ful to the unfoldment of the psychical 
tripartite possibilities infinite is called the 
action -current of Injury and 

the other set of similar current which in 
the same way determines merely the physical 
condition of the psyche or the soul — its body 
and localisation — is termed as the 'action- 
current of non-injury'. 

A DIVISIONS OF GHATIN KABMAS, 
Ghdtin karmas or the action-currents of 
Injury — are of four kinds, according as they 
retard the unfoldment of the tripartite 
Infinite psychical possibilites, namely, Vision 
Knowledge, and Freedom. Thus 

I. Darsiianavaraniva or the Action- 
current of injury to right vision. 
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II. Jnanavaraniya or the action-current 
of injury to knowledge. 

III. MohAniya or what is injurious 
to the psychical equanimity re- 
sulting in the delusion or infatuation 
of the mind from the want of right 
intuition and knowledge. 

IV. Antaraya or what is injurious to 
the higher evolution and progress 
of the soul towards the perfect un- 
foldmentof its infinite-possibilities 

B DIVISIONS OF AQHATIN KARMAS. 

The AglAhn or Non Injurious — are also 
of four kinds according as they determine 
the duration and other physical conditions 
of the soul. These are ; — 

V Ayus or what determines the longevity 

of soul’s physical existence and the 
duration of its surrounding condi- 
tions. 

VI Nama— - or what determines the colour 
and configuration of the souls' phy- 
sical organism, 

VII Gotra or what determines the birth 
of the soul in a certain nationality, 
race and family &c. 
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VIII Vedaniya — what sends in sensations 
of pain or pleasure. 

Now the action-currents of injury and 
of non-injury making up the eight Karma 
verities which bind down the Jtva and whirl 
it round and round through the different 
grades of savisdr^Ga/t) are again subdivided, 
according to the nature of effects (traiffl) they 
produce, in the following manner — 

I DABSHANAVABANIYA KABMAS 
(i) Darshanauarantya or the dctioii* 
current which is detiimental to vtsion or per- 
ception, is subdivided into nine kinds 

(aj chakshudarshand'Oaraniya — what is 
detrimental to sight, 

(d) ae/iaks/iudars/iandvaraniya^vfhBt is 
detrimental to the perception through 
the other'organs of sense and mind 
than the eye 

(c) Avadhi darshdnvdrantya — what is 
detrimental to the realisation of the 
general use and importance of 
things and beings not perceived 
through the sense. 

(d) Keval darshandvaramya — what is 
detrimental to the right Intuition 
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(e) NtdrA vedantya — what lulls the /wa 

into sleepinessfwhere by it is stripped 
of its consciousness of anything what 
goes around it. 

(f) Nidr&mdr&vedamya — what tends 

the Jiva to sink into a deep sleep in 
which it forgets every thing whereby 
perception becomes absolutely im- 
possible. 

(g) Prachald-vedaniya — what causes 

restless sleep under which condition 
right perception of things is im- 
possible. 

(Kj Prachal&prachal&vedaniya — what 

causes extreme restlessness of the 
sleep in which the jtva does not 
properly respond to stimulii. 

(i) Stydnaradhi Vedamya — what makes 
the jiva a somnambulist in which 
state of mind, it cannot perceive 
what it does or where it moves about. 

Next comes jndndvaramya or the 
action-currents detrimental to the formation 
of knowtedge. 

It is important here to note, that follow- 
ing psychologically the order of development, 
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we have placed Darshandvaraua before 
fmn&varam for Danskan stands for diflfu- 
sive ; undifferentiated cognition which later 
on develops into definite, categorised, 
coherent conception we generally call know- 
ledge or Jnan. 

II JNANAVABANIYA EABMAS. 

Knowledge of things, we have seen, in 
an earlier chapter on our epistemology, is^of 
five forms ; and the action-currents which 
are detrimental to the unfoldment to these 
forms of knowledge respectively have been 
classed as, — 

(aj Mati-fn^ndvaran — what is detri- 
mental to the formation of the con- 
ception or defined knowledge of 
things through the processes of rea- 
soning and intellection. 

(b) Sruta-Jndn&varan-^vfhaX is detri' 
mental to the formation of the 
conceptual knowledge of things 
received through the perceptual 
organs. 

(c) Avadhi jndndvayan-^is that kind 
of action-currents, the predominance 
of which, makes intuitive knowledge 
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not dependent on any organ of sense, 
impossible. 

(d) Manapatyaya ]ftdndvaratta — is the 
action*current which is detrimental 
to the reading of thoughts passing 
in anothers' mind. 

(e) Keval-Jndndvarana — is the action- 
current injurious to the unfoldment 
of the soul’s power of pure Intuition 

III MOHANIYA KABMA. 

Then comes Mohamya karma or the 
action-currents which hypnotises the yiva. 
Moha has been stated to be what deludes the 
jvua from the right vision into the true prin- 
ciples of the jivai and leads him away 
from the right path of conduct. There 
are twenty eight kinds of tins Mohamya 
karma and as these affect either the 
vision or the conduct, they have been 
grouped undei two classes namely (a) 
Darshana Mohamya and (b) Chdiitra 
Mohtttttya, 

(a) Darshan MOHANiYA dividing itself 
into— 

(i) Mithydtva mohaniya prevails upon 
the jiva to take good things for bad. 
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(2) Misra mohmiya is what makes the 
]roa oscillate between the right and the 
wrong and thus preventing him from coming 
to any particular discusion. 

(3) Samyahia mohaniya is what makes 
the Jzva unable to devote himsef to the right 
cause though be is morally convinced of it, 
there being a bit of intellectual hesitation 
in the matter 

(b) Charitra mohaniya karma divides 
Itself into two principal branches viz. 
(i) NasAdya-Passions , (2) AiasAi^a-corre- 
lates of Passions. 

(i) The kdshayas are four in number 
namely, (a) Krodha-angGr ; (b) Mdn-^r\ 6 .^ ; 
(c) il/dy0-deceit , (d) ZoMa -greed. 

Now each of these four major Kashdyas or 
passions is further analysed into four groups 
according to the intensity and protcnsivcncss 
of influence as these have on human life,— 
(t) Tcash&ya which is most intense and 
protensive in exerting a life-long influence 
on the mind is called ananidnnbandht 
kaskdya. 

(ii) A kttshdya which is comparatively 
less intense and protensive, influencing the 
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mind only for a considerable period of time, 
goes by the name of apraiyAkshy&n. 

(iii) A kasMya which is of still less 
intense in character and less protensive in 
duration influencing the mind only for a shorter 
period of life is named as Pratydkshy&n 
(iv; A kashdya which appears only to 
disappear immediately after influencing the 
life only for the shortest period possible goes 
by the name of Sanjvalan 

Thus classified according to the quality 
and durability of each of the hzshdyas, 
the Jain Philosophers hold kashdyas to 
be sixteen in number altogether, as given 
below 

(a-t) Krodka Anantdnubandhi- — is the 
anger of the most intense kind 
influencing the mind all through the 
life. Its currents are so furiously 
strong that it mars peace, roots out 
all feelings of amity, and causes a 
wide breach between friends It is 
just like the deep chasm in the rock 
due to a rude shaking of the earth 
(a-ii) Krodha Afratydkshydn — is an an- 
ger of less intense in quality and less 
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Aurdblc III [lenod After indiiennn^ 
ilic life for a considerable lime, it 
disappears some how oi toiler. The 
rinjrer of this kind is usually compar 
rd to splits on muddy fields dried 
lip by the scorchinsj sun, which 
rontinues to remain until these arc 
filled up by the moistcninsf .ind 
softening of the soil from hea\) 
down-pour lains 

(a-iii) Krodfia Praty&kshyAn — is that 
kind of anger which iniluences the 
mind for a still lesser period and is 
less intense in quality from the fact 
of Its being compared frequently to 
line-marks m sand-fields which dis- 
appear off and on with the fleeting 
movements of sands by the brec/e 

(.1-1 v) Krodha Stinjvaiait the anger 
of the shortest possible duration ft 
.ippears like a flash of lightning hut 
gets quenched of itself imnicdi.itely 
after, for which reason it is com- 
pared to a line drawn on the surface 
of water which leaves no vestige 
behind 
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(h WJ Af6u S(it*jxuihn - o* a prnlv o| tain 
hUc Miffnt:*»s foi whicl) rta on it t.ui 
bt: bent, .w you wouW will, with 
slight effort. 

( C‘\) AfdyA AvMntdmihondht — is the de- 
ceit of the most acute am! durable 
character It is reve.ded in the 
natural rruokcdncbs of ihc mind 

-a* j 
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which consists in deliberately doing 
one thing with some other ulterior 
motive behind. It is a kind of 
intrigue which for its intricacy 
is usually compared to the bamboo- 
knot. 

( c-ii) M&yd ApratydkshyAn — means the 
crookedness of the mind like that 
of the antelope's horns which can 
be straightened with difficulty 
(c-iii^ \My& PratyAkshyAn — refers to that 
crookedness of the mind which can 
well be compared to the zigzag 
course that the current of water 
takes subsequent to its springing 
from a fountain-head 
(c-iv) MAyA Sanjvalan — is that attitude 
of mind which moves in curves 
that can only be stretched into 
straightness like the shavings of 
wood that are flattened by a slight 
pressure. 

Lobha or Greed is the attitude of mind 
which makes one cleave to things worldly 
with a peculiar tenacity as if these were a 
part and parcel of its own. 
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(i) Labha Amati&mtbaudlti-^mQaMs in- 
tense attachvnent to a certain 
thing which, if taken away from its 
possessor, will perhaps take his life 
as well. It is just like the fast dye 
on cloths which lasts as long as 
the cloths endures. 

(ii) Lobha Apratydlisliydn — refers to the 
kind of attachment which is less 
intense in character and continues for 
a pretty long time, but not all through 
life It is compared to the grease- 
marks from the cart-wheel which 
stick to cloth only for a certain 
time. 

(iiij Lobha PratyAkshyAti'—i^ the attach- 
ment which can be removed with 
some effort as in the washing away 
of certain colour from a piece of 
cloth with soap and water. 

(2) The Nine AKAsiiA\Ab ok Cokelates 

OF PASSIONS 

The Akaslidyas or the Corelates of the 
Kashdyas or Passions, according to the Jain 
psychology, are nine in number as in 
the following — 
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(i) /M\vtt — fnx olity (ii^ Rttit — love . (in) 
Ara/t-Aifiiicd (iv) , S/tnA’a — sorrow, (v) 
Bhaya fear, (\i) — Hkcs-and-clis* 

likes {y\\) S/rt^ciia {v\\\'^ Pnrmh wtitt awA 
(i\) yapnn\(iUx ,ufa All these au tliiri 
mental to the n.»ln eomluci of the //y / 

Of these lime necessary Corclatcs ol I’as- 
sions, the first sin we need hardly deal ivith. 
they bemtr very widely undei stood as common 
emotion*' To take therefore the last 
three , — 

(vii) S/rx ,.r(fn — is that kind of karnia 
which awakens seMial appetite in 
females at the sit>ht of or in cont.ict 
with males just as the predominance 
ol biliousness creates a desiic for the 
sweets. The chaiactciistic phenome* 
non of (his erotic instinct in ivonian 
IS such that .1 meie touch with the 
delicate and beautious parts which 
add to Iter pcisonal charms cjuickens 
this lower instinct into a debasing 
animal propensity just as a mild 
faninij or blowing quckens the fire 
under ashes into a bkwc to consume 

ihiiii^*- 
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(viii) Puruska veda — is what awakens 
the same se;c>passion in males 
at the sight of or in company with 
females. This erotic instinct is 
compared to the nature of straw-fire 
for, just as the fire dies out after 
consuming the straws , so this 
purtisha veda dies out immediately 
after its temporary preponderance 
and consummation 

(ix) Napunsaka veda — is what awakens 
the sex-passion in both the male and 
the female alike for a mutual embrace 
at the sight of each other It is 
compared to the conflagration 
which reduces the whole town into 
ashes 

Thus we see that the three Darshana- 
Mohaniya Karmas and these Twentifive 
Chdrttra Moliantya Karmas which make 
up altogether Twenty- light kinds of 
Mohamya Karma, — all act as so many 
hypnotising action-currents to delude the 
human mind from attaining to Right- 
knowledge thiough Right- vision which can 
only enable it to walk in the Right-path 
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IV. ANTARAYA-KABMA 

AntarAya Karma stands for that kind 
of invisible action-currents of injury which 
flowing under the surface of things secretly 
hinder the accomplishment of a particular 
end, the jtva has in view. It differs from 
other action-currents of injury in this that 
these work on the jiua in such a manner 
that It may not feel any inclination to gain 
Right- knowledge through Right-vision for 
the purpose of moving in the Right-path 
leading to the realisation of the end , but the 
Antardya KArmas do not destroy this 
inclination. It only works in such a manner 
that inspite of the earnest inclination on 
the part of the jvua to do a certain 
thing and even in spite of the necessary 
requisite materials being ready at the 
elbow, the jrva fails to accomplish the end 
he has in view. 

Now this AntarAya karma divides itself 
into,— 

(i) DAnAntarAya — is that invisible action- 
currents which works so that a man 
practically fails to make a gift of 
anything to any one inspitc of his 
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ardent inclination to do so and readi- 
ness of the requisite things athis elbow. 

(ii) ‘ LAbh&ntar$>ya^x^{t.xs to the invi- 
sible action -currents which disable 
the jtua to practically gain any profit 
from what he does, inspit^ of his 
working hard in the matter with all 
the necessary materials and advan- 
tages about him. 

(ill) Bhogtntartya — stands for the action- 
currents which invisibly work out , 
so that the Jiva inspite of his earnest 
inclination and good health, cannot 
enjoy the palatable dishes and the 
like which can but be enjoyed 
once. The word bkoga connotes the 
sense of enjoyment but for once. 

(iv) Upabkog&ntardya — denotes that 
action-current whereby a jtva cannot 
enjoy the pleasure of a good bedding, 
woman, and the like even when these 
are at his disposal for pleasure 
and enjoyment, in the word 
upah^gar~~xia& particle prefixed 
to the word* hhoga has the sense of 
continual enjoyment , but not the 
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kind of enjoyment that can be 
had for once only as in the 
cases of rarely available palatable 
dishes and the like. 

(v) Vtfy&ntai'6ya refers to that kind of 
^action-currents which secretly work 
in such a way that a man, inspitc of 
his having a powerful will, a good 
moral stamina and othei requisite 
materials and conditions conducive 
to the accomplishment of an end, 
fa]l» to carry out his object. In the 
word vitydvtardya^ the word — ^trya 
denotes strength, force, power or the 
will to do a thing. 

Now from what precedes, it is clear that 
the truths underlying the Antardya kdrma 
cannot be gainsaid. Cases of failures in the 
performance and enjoyment of certain things 
and propel tics, other causes and conditions 
conducive to their accomplishments being 
the same, very often come into our cognis- 
ance where we fail to discover their real 
causes The unreflecting minds, ignorant 
of the true principles of the law of Kar///a~ 
causaht), often attribute them to the 
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imrigiiidiy dispensrilion by the Extia-Cosmic 
Providence 

Here ends the classificrition of the 
Ghatin K&nna oi the ‘‘ Action cui rents of 
Injury" conipiisins* Foim Semin Kinos 
IN All. 

B AGHATIN-KABMA AND ITS 
CLASSIPIGATION 

\Vc have seen already that the {q/idttn 
Uind of Karma or the acuon-cuncnis ot non 
injury aie those sets of vibratoiy uiiiont-- 
which meieiy determine the sliapc, the si^e, 
the natuie, the charactei, the coniigiiici' 
tion and the localisation, in shoit, every 
physical condition and environment loimin^ 
a part of the manifestin'; medi.i of the 
jiva The vibratoiy aciion-ciin onis arc 
called non-injurious, because these like 
the Gh&ttn Kanna^ oi the injurious ones, 
do not do any diiecl haim to the 
unfoldment of the possibilities latent in 
the soul ,but merely Seive to determine 
and construct as well, the character and 
configuration of the manifesting media 
through the instrumentality of which the 
jtva works out its highci forms ol evolutions 
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for the unfoldment of its psychical possibi* 
lities infinite in their indications and const! 
tutiiig the real esse of the soul. We have 
seen also that karma in our philosophy 
means not the deeds done only , but also 
the eneigies of movement and form of 
the jiva's own making which mdterialisc 
into the karfua-mdXier which cling round the 
soul as potential energy of the system. It 
is now admitted on all hands that diversities 
and changes in the phenomena of nature 
arc possible only on condition that energy 
of motion IS capable of being stored up as 
energy of position. For, the relatively 
stable forms of materialisation of Jivic 
energetics, chemical action and reaction, 
organisation of forms, the evolution of 
vegetal and animal organisims, — all depend 
upon the locking up of the kinetic action 
in the form of latent energy reduced 
into karma particles And it is the kinetic 
release of this locked-up or potential 
energy in the form of the karman body 
that can account for ail the possibilities 
of diversities and changes in the phenomena 
of nature 
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In the processes of integration and dis- 
integration, of combination and decomposi- 
tion. motion, by overcoming vis inertia^ gives 
rise immediately to another kind of arrange- 
ment of the atoms of body, that is, to the 
production of a compound which did not 
before exist in it. These atoms must he 
previously possessed of the characteristic 
power of arranging themselves in a cer- 
tain order ; else both friction and motion 
would be without the slight influence and 
significance. 

The characteristic power which the atoms 
are already previously possessed of, is no 
other than karmu forces or kinetic energies 
of the jwa's own making transformed into 
potential energy, which lies locked-up 
there as it were only to be released 
again for its kinetic manifestation in 
the future play of life , The chemists 
very often take advantage of this law 
of life without knowing what it really is , 
for instance, if you wish to form a certain 
compound that requires a peculiar character 
or the peculiar Aran^iir-force, to make it 
what IS required ? What must you do 
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You mubi iciUe steps to liberate the M!»hi 
kind of kat at the exact instant 

that you u ish the union to Uike place 
You tlien •jet the chemical piopertics wanted , 
otherwise jou would not And the icason 
for this IS that the paiticulai karma, havinjr 
a peculiai vibiatory cm rent is not common 
riiid uiidei other circumstances than thoac 
named, you cannot uriuctuatu the meta- 
morphosis. 

It IS thus pietty clear that atoms winch 
differently ai range themselves and combine 
into new forms and compounds must 
be pieviously possessed of certain kat mu 
forces having ti peculiar tendency of 
distributing and arranging themselves 
in a definite order which gives constitu- 
tion to the compound liut this distribu- 
tion and arrangement of atoms is 
nothing more than a kind ofpcrmutatioii 
and combination speaking for the particular 
character and configuration of the 

composite body it makes. I3odies, we see, 
differ from one another and the 

difference, it is cviflcnl also is due, as W( 
have seen t Iseivhcrc. to the difference in the 
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pecniutdtion and combnidiion of the aionis- 
and molecules Rut twhdt again ib this 
difference due to ^ Fortuitous, suiely 
It IS not The difference \\c have bi-ited 
IS due to the differences in kanna. 
And we emphasize upon tlic same point 
by noting fuither that the difference is 
rather due to the peculiar nature and 
chaiacter { Prakrit i) of the forces (ICartiia) 
under the influence of which the atoms 
vibrate in a ceitain form and combine 
into tile making of a particular body 
Vibrations of atoms differ in period and 
amplitude, and the changes of their mutual 
relations in combinations taking place, differ 
according to the lespective parts already 
played by them 

Then again, apart from these varying 
phenomena of permutations and com- 
binations of atoms into the formation of 
newer bodies as explained in our philo- 
sophy, the character of the body changes 
as well from compression and variation of 
temperature t,e., from the local and other 
surrounding causes and conditions called 
the fumtttas For instance, the capacity for 
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magnetism in the same body is augmented 
by mechanical comp>‘ession and is even 
made to differ in different directions, 
according to the mode in which the com- 
pressing force is applied When the density 
of the body is, by nature, different in differ- 
ent directions— as in crystals — its magnetic 
capacity is likewise different The same 
view IS further corroborated and confirmed 
by the changes of the magnetic capacity 
produced by changes of temperature. 

To one it may seem that all these apply 
only to the inorganic world from which 
illustrations have been drawn. But for 
the organised bodies which appear to 
stand enterely in a different plane, we 
say that there is but little difference 
between the so-called inorganic and organic 
worlds. The difference is but a difference 
of degree in the manifestation. Both the 
worlds i«serve as the manifesting media for 
the display of the eneigics and powers 
struggling from within. Besides, physical 
organisms consist of solid, liquid, gaseous 
and ctheric matter most exquisitely and deli- 
cately organised into ceils and tissues. These 
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as^diii build up into oigans which enable the 
jvoa to become aware of the outside world 
and of what is going on there The 
organism thu'> formed is but a medium 
of the life-forces and iheiefore must be 
subject also to the same sets of causes 
and conditioiib which determine the 
character and configuration of things and 
bodies in Nature outside A man's body, 
consists of a combination of several systems 
of parts known as ske1et<il, muscular, nervous, 
digestive, circulatory and genito-urinary Each 
system is made up of a set of organs Each 
organ is built up oi tissues All human 
tissues are born of tells A cell in its 
simplest form is a minute mass of a 
transparent gelatinous contractible granular 
material, called Protoplasm 

Protoplasm thus appears to be the natural 
elements of life It has been characterised 
with uniformity of structure, chemical com^ 
position and excitability of parts. When 
any part of the lump of Protoplasm is 
excited, the lump moves An amoeba is a 
single lump of protoplasm excitable 
and contractible in all parts of its 
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substcince iincl not more bu or less m one 
part than in another. Such being the 
characteristic indications oi Protoplasm^ the 
physical basis, nay, the very matter of life^ 
(for the incoiiLeivably fine albuminous 
granules called i>erm plasms form the 
constituent elementb of protoplasm), what is 
It that makes tins homogeneous lump of 
matter pass into different forms of hetero- 
geneity as manifest in the differentiation 
and transfiguration not only into the 
different forms of species— of 
organic beings vegetable or animal, 
peopling the different abodes (gati) of 
Sansdr, but what is it that makes the cell 
which is but a structural unit of living being 
or to take the case of the human ovum 
which IS but a typical cell, what makes it 
differentiate in the manner so that some of 
these differentiated parts combine into the 
tissues, some transform into skeletais, other 
evolves muscles, the third nerves, and the 
fourth, the organs of sense and the fifth 
the organs of action and the like which all 
compose the gross material system or the 
Oud&rika sartra of the man ^ 
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Not only this No two human 
bodies {sarira) even ,of the twin brothers 
or sisters, are alike either in character, 
behaviour or in configuration {Rati, 
Gait, Murti) Natural selection in the 
sense of the struggle for existence and 

i 

hereditary transmission as we have already 
seen, cannot explain the causes and condi- 
tions as to why the human ovum should 
differentiate in the above manner so that 
certain of its differentiated parts come to 
be destined, as it were, to work out the 
skeletal, others to evolve heart, brain etc, 
while another set of parts gives formations 
to the limbs and extremities— till 
the infant after the formation of its physical 

I 

constitution or ouddrika body in this way for 
a certain period of time in its mother’s womb 
comes out to see the light of the day Then 

t 

again the physical constitution of every child 
that is born is not sound, whole and entire. 
Why some are stout and healthy and 
proportionate in their limbs and extremities 
from birth, while others are lean, thin, 
emaciated as if they were dead already ? Why 
some are born with defective sense-organs 
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and deformed limbs and extremities and 
others with such and such complexion adding 
beauty and lustre to its constitution which is 
liked by all, while others are born with such 
physical organisms as are highly loathsome ^ 
Some are born to such and such parents in 
such and such family in such and such race 
and in such such place and walk and move 
with such traits and gaits in deportments 
and motions that all these taken together 
make up their respective individuality for 
which we are constrained to designate one 
as Mr so-and'so, son of Mr. so-and-so. 
of such caste, family, and the like. The 
Naturalistic hypothesis with all its vaunted 
principles of adaptation to the environment 
and transmission of the acquit ed qualities to 
the offspring fails to explain the causes and 
conditions which determint* the physique and 
physical environment which mark out a parti- 
cular infant from amongst many others. But 
our sages explain by attributing the same to 
the aghAtin Karma — the “ action-currents of 
non-injury*’. It is these currents of action 
that determine the physical constitution and 
the environment which gives the J/va its 
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longivity and individuaiity by which it is 
conventionally singled out from the rest. 

i 

Of such sets of action-currents of non-injury 
which individuates and singularises the ]wa 
for a certain definite period in some definite 
form comes first ; — 

V. THB AYUS KABMA. 

The word ^tts lit. duration, refers to 
the period of existence in a particular con- 
dition. And as the word is used generally 
to mean duration of life, it is known as 
longivity. Now the action-currents which 
determine the duration of existence in any 
of the four abodes {geUt) of sansdr is called 
•^Ayuh^ karma. It divides itself in the 
following way, — 

(i) pevkyuh karma — is what determines 
ones existence in a subtle form in 

I 

the region of gods to enjoy there 
the sweets of life for a certain definite 
period of time. 

(ii) Narakdyuk karma — ^is that set of 
action-currents by reason of which a 
jtva lives for a certain period pf time 
in a hell which is so called because 
of its being devoid of all pleasures. 
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(iii) Maniishydyu karma^xs that by which 
^jtua is born in the human world to 
live and struggle there for a certain 
period of time. 

fiv) Tiryanch&yu karma — is what deter- 
mines the period of existence in the 
world of beasts and birds. 

VI THB NAMA EABMAS 

Nama karma, or action-currents deter- 
minant of names, forms {yidm-rupet^ and 
environment which all combine to give the 
jiva its individuality and singularity. But 
as the causes and conditions which deter- 
mine and make up the personality and indi- 
viduality by means of which a particular jwa 
is singled out from amongst the many, are 
of various kinds The sages have thought it 
wise, therefore, to classify these karmas 
into two main divisions (a) Pinda-Prakriti 
(b) Praieyka Prakrttt. 

The PiNDA Prak^hti Nama Karma 

Refers to those sets of action-currents 
which all combine in the concretion of J/b/V- 
encrgctics in such a way as to make up its 
physical organism after a certain type, form, 
colour, configuration, localisation of position in 
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relation to other surrounding circumstances 
which make up the paHtcidariiaiton of the 
Jiva as a migrating soul. These sets of 
action*currents are, — 

i 

4 . GATI NAMA KARMA 

1. (i) Deva Gati kartm — the word^<i// in 

the phrase means abode of existence. 
According to the Jain sages there 
are four gaiist (i) Deva gati — or 
the abode of the gods, angels, and 
fairies. It might well be compared to 
Heaven of our Christian brethren 
and Svarga or Deva /oka of our 
neighbours — the Hindus. Life is 
all pleasure here , and as in the 
midst of pleasure there is pain, 
it cannot be absolutely devoid 
of any pain. Hence there is also 
pain and suffering in Heaven , but 
these are here reduced to what we 
call trreduieble mtnitnum Life in 
Heaven ends with the full fruition 
of the karma which determines the 
/was^ duration and enjoyment there. 

2. (n) Namk gait karma . — The word 

mtrak is synonymous with mtaya 
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denoting the state of existence which 
bespeaks of /tva*s unspeakable 
suffering^ and intense agony. It stands 
for the hell of the Christians with 
this difference only that according 
to the Christian idea, a fwa once 
condemned for an act of sin against 
God into any of its numerous cham* 
bers, cannot expect to return, how- 
ever penitent it might be subse- 
quent to Its being condemned there. 
But the Jam view of the question is 
that by the narak gait kanm or the 
set of action -currents corresponding 
to it, a Jiva may indeed be led to live 
in and suffer m this abode of tor- 
tures and torments, but with the 
dissipation of the particular karma 
which drifted it into an abode 
like this, and if there be 
no other determinant causes and 
conditions working upon the Jiva 
to prolong its period of existence in 
this suffocating condition, it gets 
rid of this state of existence and 
retires to some other abode, 
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accordinj; to the Karmic energies 
of its own ma]4:ing. And this might 
either lead to, 

3. (ill) Mwttshyn gafi or the human 
world — the best and the only sphere 
of life and thought even for the gods 
who have to descend here to struggle 

for the attainment of autonomy or 
seif rule, or to. 

(iv) TiryaX ^oft — the worlds of beasts 
and birds or vegetables and minerals. 

6 J An AM A KARMA 
The word j&tt here means species of 
living beings, and not caste into which 
the Indian social organism is divided. As 
a biological term in the jam philosophy, 
it is used to denote the living organ* 
isms which arc classiHcd according to the 
number of scnsc*organs each jtva possesses . 
ever)* living being docs not possess all the 
live sense-organs. Some possess only one, 
viz , touch : others possess only two, vis,, 
touch and taste, and so on. The Jain 
teachers hold that this variation in the 
number of the sense-organs as possessed by 
the iwa IS due to a certain sets of action- 
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currents which work out the formation of the 
sense-organs And accordingly, they teach, — 

5. (1) Ekendriya jdit karma is that set of 

action-currents by the viitue of which 
a jiva has the sense of touch only. 

6. (ii) Dwindriya jdtt kdrnta — is that set 

of action -currents by reason of which 
the living organism has two sense- 
organs, — of touch and taste. 

7. (lii) Trindrtya f&h kdrmd — is the set of 

action-currents which works towards 
the possession of the senses of touch, 
taste and smell. 

8. (iv) Ckaiunndrtya jdh kdrmd — is the set 

of action-currents by dint of which 
the jiua is born to those species which 
have the origin of sight in addition to 
the above three organs 

9. (v) Pawhendriya j&ti karma—is that set 

of action-currents which make the 
jwa to be born as one amongst those 
species of organisms which have 
also the sense of hearing in addition 
to the above four organs 
Now it is important to note here that 
Jainism recognised the sense of touch as 
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the most fundamental organ of sense. All 
the living beings, it js true, do not possess 
all the organs of sense, but none is ever 
found to be bereft of the organ of touch. 
It is the sense of touch, says the Jain 
philosophers, that distinguishes the living 
from the non-living. If responsiveness, 
as lately demonstrated by Dr. Bose be the 
criterion of life, then every living being 
must at least be possessed of the organ of 
touch without which 'response* becomes im- 
possible. The reason why any and every 
/wa, having its being within the relativity 
of causes and conditions, must at least be 
possessed of the sense of touch is this: 
a jwa cannot exist alone, aloof and by 
itself anywhere in the vacuous space with- 
out anything there for the jtva to come in 
contact with. With a jwa to be, means not 
only to exist somewhere but to be in 
contact with something else as distinct 
from itself ; and this consciousness in the 
living being of being in contact with 
something other than itself, upon which 
it acts and re-acts, would b§ impossible, 
if it were devoid of tl^e $ense of 
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touch. Jainism further holds that with 
the increase of the complexity of life and 
living, activities on the part of the jvoa too 
grow more and more varied and complex. 
The pudgal particles, which cling to 
the soul, as consequences upon> the jwels 
deeds and misdeeds, in the previous 
cycle of existence set up types of action- 
currents hitherto unexperienced, and bring 
into play newer energetics, whicli, owing 
to the want of their proper vehicle, 
compel the jvua to find out a more 
suitable embodiment that would serve 
better the purpose of manifesting media for 
their fuller and richer display. It is also 
worthy of note that they develop pan 
passu ; for the nature and form of this new 
vehicle are to a great extent, determined 
by the simplicity or complexity of the action- 
currents set up by the subtlety or grossness 
of the energetics brought into play. The 
readers may remember here that we have 
already hinted at the same truth although 
viewed from an altogether different stand- 
point while discussing the possibility of 
re-birth. 
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6 SAR/RA NAAtA KARAfA, 

Is the set of i^ciion-currenis which 
determine the growth and development of 
the body (sarm/) of the yrva of those sets of 
aciioti'currcnts determining the character of 
the body ; — 

10. (i) Ouiidrika sanra karma — is that set 

of action currents which determine 
the ordinary physictil body that we 
sec, to come out actually from the 
mother womb It is called ouddrika 
because it is born of the materials in 
the womb (udara) of its mother. 

11. (ii) VaiKriya sarira karma the set 

of line action<currents whereby is 
evolved a kind of subtic'body 
which is variable at will. It is 
possf'sscd by the devas and angels 
who modify it into various forms 
some times enlarging it into a 
gigantic size with four arms and 
the like and at others reducing it 
into the minutest of the minute hardly 
perceptible by our mortal eyes. 

12 . (iii) Ahdrak sartra karma — is the 

set of action currents whereby a 
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jtva developes the power of evol- 
ving a tiny body out of itself to be 
sent to distant region and clime to 
get news from any one else or receive 
instructions at the feet of the master 
who might be travelling at the time 
in some distant countries. It is the 
Jiva’s ^double ’ 

13 (iv) Taijus sartra karma^is the set 
of action -currents where by jiva 
developes personal magnetism and 
heat through processes of which 
it evolves a magnetic body lumi- 
nous in character and consuming 
in its power. A Jiva who has 
sufficient occult power born of his 
-spiritual culture disci- 
pline — can project this luminous 
body out of himself and burn 
up things. 

14. (v) K&rman sarira karma — is the 
fine-subtle body which is built out of' 
the karma of the energetics 
of the jrva^s own making materia- 
lised into temporarily stable foritfe 
of Kdrmie atoms 
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It is important to note that ordinarily 
all xhcjivas have the Ouddrtka, Tatjas and 
the Ktrman, Of these the latter two are 
inseparable from each other and must remain 
clothing the jiva till it attains to the state 
of non-chalance — Kawalya It is the migra- 
ting body which travels from womb to 
womb shaking off the Ouddrtka in its travels 
as the snake casts off its slough. Regarding 
the relation between the Ouddrtka and 
Kdrmatit the reader is referred to the 
previous chapter on the subject. 

8 UPANGA AAMA KARMA 
In Updnga ndma karma, the word updnga 
means limbs, extremities, lungs and others 
organs of action composing the body, and the 
sets of action -currents which evolve these 
component parte of the body are called 
updnga karma. The Updnga nSma karmas 
are of three kinds vtz — 

15. (i) Ouddrtka updnga means 

the set of action-currents which 
evolve the component parts of ttie 
gross physical body formed out of 
the materials in the mother’s womb 
"Mi/ara.’ 
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i6 (ii) Vaikrfyat^tiga karma — means the 

* 

set of action-currents which work out 
the component parts of the vatkrtya 
sarira of the gods and demi-gods. 
17. (iii) Ahdraka up&nga karma — refers 
to the set of action-currents giving 
formation to the component parts of 
the aharaka body which the saints and 
sages can evolve out of themselves 
by the help of the powers they have 
acquired through severe austerities 
and penances they have undergone. 
It is imperative to note that the other 
two kinds of bodies — the m&rntan and 
TatjaSt have no limbs and organs. 

16 . BANDJIA NAM A KARMA 
The word bandhan means binding, con- 
necting. We have seen elsewhere that our 
body is composed of six parts roughly 
speaking niz, skeletal, muscular, circulatory, 
nervous and genito-urinary according to the 
modern physiologists. These parts not only 
stand vitally related to one another but there 
is an organic unity between them. They 
are joined together by what is called- 'con* 
necting tissues' equivelant to ^Sanyejaka tantu 
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in Sanskrit cementing up, as it were, into 
an organic whole Jn dissecting a dead 
body when we sever its parts by our 
knives, we cannot afterwards restore them 
to their original position and connection : 
because in dissection, the connecting tissues 
which bind the muscles, the nerves etc into 
an organic whole are also cut asunder. Now 
the bandhan ndma kdrma means those sets of 
action-currents which evolve and determine 
as well the nature and character of these 
connecting (links) tissues which bind together 
the component parts of a body And as 
bodies are stated to be of five different kinds 
as noted in the above under sarira n&nta 
fdtrma, so the nature and character of the 
connecting tissues which bind together the 
component parts of these bodies must also 
be of different nature and character as i^iven 
below - 

i8. (i) Ouddrtka bandhan karma — means 
the set of action-currents which 
evolve and determine the nature and 
character of the ‘connecting tissues* 
binding together the component 
parts of the gross physical body. 
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19 (ii) Vatkriya hancihan kanna — means 
the set of action-currents determin- 
ing the connecting links joining the 
component parts which make up the 
variable body possessed by the gods 
and the demi-gods. 

20. (iii) Ah&raka bandhan k&rma — refers 
to the set of action-currents evolving 
and determining the connecting 
links joining together the parts of 
the tiny body which is sent out by 
the spiritual adepts to distant regions, 
as noted in the above. 

21 (iv) Tayas bandhan karma — ^is what 
determines the connection between 
the parts making up the luminous 
body. 

22. (v) KArman bandhan karma — is what 
unites together the karma-pudgal or 
the materialised energetics of the 
jivds own making vehicling on which 
the soul reducing itself to a subtle 
unit of energy passes out of the 
ddrska body of the jwa. 

23-.-32. Now the five bodies oudArtha etc., 

do not stand separated from one another. 
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They remain intertwined with one another 
in two fold ways of warping and woofing by 
which reason we have got ten other forms of 
bandkan in addition to the five forms just 
detailed. But as the nature and character 
of these ten kinds of bandftan is not different 
from those enumerated, we do not think 
it our worth while to enter into their further 
details. 

6 . SANGHATAN NAMA KARRfA 
The word sangh&tan means collecting 
and Ikying up of materials. Every living 
matter by the virtue of its own inherent 
power, works and collects from the out- 
side non-living matter as its food which is" 
annexed or assimilated by it through the 
processes of integration or anabolism with- 
out which the formation of the tissues and the 
growth of the organism become impossible. 
Now the set of action-currents which deter- 
mines this synthetic or anabolic process in a 
living body is termed as the sangkUan 
^ karnui and as there are five kinds of 
living bodies, the sanghdian karma must 
be klso of five different kinds accordingly, 
wc.,— 
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3 J. (i) Oud&rika saftg/i&tan karma — means 
the set of action-currents which det 
ermines the construction t,e, anabolic 
processes whereby non-living matter 
IS collected by the gross physical 
organism and is assimilated through 
chemical transformation into tissues 
for its growth and develQpment. 

34. (li) Patkriya ikangh 6 .tan karma . — is 

the set of action-currents which 
determine the processes for the 
variation and transformation of 
the variable bodies of the gods and 
the demi-gods. 

35. iyX) Akdi ahi sangh&tan means 

the action-currents set up by the 
spiritual adepts to collect materials 
from without for the construction 
and formation of the tiny bodies 
which are sent out of their gross 
physical frame to distant regions and 
climes. 

36 (iv) Tatjas sangMtan karma-^\s the 
set of action currents by virtue of 
which heat (/e/a) is absorbed by the 
jroa from without 
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37. (v) KArman sanghdian karma — refers 
to the set of action*currcnts whereby 
the desires and energetics of the 
Java's own making are materialised 
into {kdrmic) atoms to adhere round 
to the soul as tocked'up energy com* 
posing the kdrman body. 

6 SAMffANAt7A NAMA KARMA. 

The word Samkanana, like battdhan, 
also means joining together, with this difler* 
ence only that the latter bears the import of 
binding a thing by some thing else, just as. 
a man is bound down by a rope ; where as 
samhaftana implies joining things by their 
mutual interpenetration. In the case of 
bandhan ndma karma the muscles, ligaments 
etc. surrounding the skeletal parts of the 
body tie them up into a particular stature 
and stoutness of the system as a whole ; 
where as in this samftanana karma^ the 
skeletal parts only are joined together by 
mutual interpenitration, doue-iailing^ into each 
other as in the skull. Now the manner in 
which these skeletal parts are found to be 
joined with one another are variously deter- 
mined as detailed below , — 
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38. (i) Pcgra rishava ndrdrcha_ sam- 
hanana karma — is the set of action- 
currents which determines bonny 
joints of the strongest characters. In 
this kind of joints, the bones are not 
merely joined together by mutual 
interpenetration but there is a bony 
projection {vajra') along the joints 
with a cover upon it, making these 
immoveable , such being the case 
these joints are not easy of dislocation. 

39 (li) Rishava ndrdcha samkanana 
karma — means the set of action- 
currents determining the skeletal 
joints by mere interpenitration and 
without a vajra as in the ball and 
the socket joint of the hip. 

40. (ill) Ndrdch samhanana karma-- 6 tinoics 

set of action-currents determining 
the skeletal joints in the same 
manner as in the previous one but 
without any tissue cover. 

41. (tv) Ardha ndrdcha samhanana karma 

— is the set of action-currents which 
determines the character of the joint 
at one end of the bone in the manner 
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as the above while the other end is 
nply kept in position by ligament 
in the case of the thigh-bone. 

42. (v) Kilaka samhanana karma — is the 

set of action-currents determining 
the joints of the skeletals simply 
by nails at the points of the joints 
without any pin or a tissue cover. 

43. (vi) Chheuaththu Samhanana karma — 

is the set of action-currents whereby 
the bones are simply joined to one 
another, one slightly entering into 
the socket made in another. 

6 SAMSTHANA KAMA KARMA 
The word samsth&na signifies configura- 
tion of the body and the set of action-currents 
which tends to determine the shape, size, and 
character of the configuration of the body, is 
called SamsthAna karma 
44 (i) Samachaiurasra samsthdna karma 

IS the'set of action-currents by reason ^ 
of which the configuration of the 
body is kept thorougly symmetrical. 

45. (ii) Nyagrodha samsth&na karma — is 
tlie set of action-currents which make 
the part of the body upward from the 
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naval symmetricai but retards the 
growth and development of the 
lower part. 

46. (lii) S&di samsthdna kartnu’^is the set 

of actioii'currents which make for 
the full and proper development 
only of the lower part of the body 
down from this naval leaving the 
upper part not properly formed to 
keep up the symmetry 

47. (iv) Knbja samsth&na karma — is the 

set of action 'Currents by the predo- 
minence of which only the trunk of 
the body gets deformed — limbs and 
extremities being left symmetrical 
— 'kubja* means *hump*backed.' 

48. (v) Vdman samsthdn karma— is the set 

of action-currents due to the in- 
fluence of which the different parts 
of the body including the trunk do 
not develop into their normal size, 
form, and configuration as in the case 
of a dwarf which is equivalent to 
Fdman in Sanskrit. 

4.9. ^vi^ Hunda samsihdna karma — is the 
set of action-currents by reason of 
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which none of the different parts of 
the body are symmetrical and proper- 
ly adjusted so as to make the whole 
configuration attractive and graceful. 
It is important to note that the confi- 
gurations of the oud&Ttka bodies that 
come out of the womb (udurj are more or 
less determined by the samsthdna nama 
karma . but those which have no ouddriKa 
constitution are not subject to these action- 
currents determinant of the configuration 
under discussion 

6 I'aRNA nama KARA/ a 
The word varna means colour or com- 
plexion ; and the set of action-currents which 
are determinant of this colour or complexion 
of the physical constitution of the jtva is 
called, varna karma or the set of action -cur- 
rents determinant of complexion. This varna 
karma is again analysed into prasastha and 
aprusasfha — i e pleasing and unpleasing to 
the eyes from the aesthetic stand point. 
And these are divided into five kinds as in 
the following, — 

50. (1) Krishna varna karma-^vs the set of 
action-currents by the influence of 
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which the colour ol the physic.il 
constitution becomes black like the 
Nigroes of Africa. 

51. (li) ATz/a set of action- 

currents by the reason of which 
the physical complexion is made blue 
like some of the Indian races of 
pre-historic time. 

52 (ill) Lohita vartta karma— is the set of 
action currents which reddens the 
complexion like those of the Red 
Indians of America 

53. (iv) Haridrd. vartta katma — is the set 
of action currents which give yellow 
colour to the constitution as we find 
in the Yellow races of China and 
Japan. 

54 (v) Sveta varna karma — is the set 

of action-currents which makes 
the body white as Snow like the 
complection of the White races of 
Europe. 

CANDHA NAM A KARMA 
The word gandha means odour. And it 
goes without saying that every kind pf 
physical body has a particular smell about 
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It. So is the case with the physical organism 
of the jiva. Now ^ the odour which an 
organism emits is either fragrant (suravi) 
or fetor frfwniwj : Hence, — 

55* (i) Surabhi gandha karma — is the set of 
action -currents which makes, a body 
radiate a fine fragrance very pleasant 
to smell. 

56. fii) Duravi gandha karma — is the set 
of action -currents which make a 
body emit a bad stinking fetor very 
unpleasant. 

6 . RASA KAMA KARMA 
The word rn'sa means taste As bodies 
have ‘smells' so they have 'tastes' rase£) as 
well, which is discerned by the sensation 
which bodies awaken in us through the 
organ of taste {rasanmdi tya') But as 
the matter affecting the organ must be in 
a liquid state in order to its being felt, we 
have the word rasa which bears about it the 
sense and significance of liquidity. Tastes 
differ as bodies differ in constitution, and the 

■i 

action-currents which determine the nature 
and character of these tastes are named as 
Rasa-Karma or the action-currents detcr- 
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minant of taste. To illustrate, the sensation 
of bitterness {itkia) as produced by quinine 
and the sensation of sweetness (inadkura) as 
produced by sugar, are very definite and 
specific sensations. The Jain sages have, 
therefore, classified the gustatory qualities 
of bodies (Fasas) into five as in the 
following — 

57. (i) rasa karma^is the set of 

action-currents which make the body 
give hot or pungent sensation {kaiu) 
as in the case of pepper. 

58. (ii) Ttkfa rasa hirma — is the set of 

action-currents which make the body 
awaken the sensation of bitterness 
(tikta) as in the case of quinine. 

59 (iii) rasa karma — is the set of 

action -currents which deternnnes the 
quality of sourness (amla) in bodies 
as in the case of acids {amla). 

60 (iv) Madktira rasa karma — is the set of 

action-currents which determines the 
sweetness (madAuraJ of bodies as in 
the case of sugar. 

61. (v) Kash&ya rasa karma — is the set 

of action -currents which determines 
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the saline (kashdya) quality of body 
as in the case of salt. 

"In the ordinary course of things these 
sensations are excited by the contact of specific 
sapid substances with the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, the substances acting in some 
way or other, by virtue of their chemical 
constitution, on the endings of the gustatory 
fibres. When we taste quinine, the particles 
of quinine, we must suppose, set up chemi<- 
eal changes in the cells of the taste-buds or 
in the other parts of epethelium, and by 
means of these changes gustatory impulses 
are started. • • Substances which taste sweet 
or bitter are always found to contain certain 
definite groups in the molecule, especially the 
hydroxyle (OH) and amido (NH*), groups. 
Moreover, it seems as if a certain definite 
balance between positive and negative 
radicals must exist in order that a subs- 
tance shall taste sweet, for when such 
substance is so altered chemically that this 
balance is upset, the resulting derivatives 
are, according to circumstances, either bitter 
or tasteless,” Does this not show what is 
implied in the rasa-ndma karma 
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70. (i) Devdnupitrvt Karma — means the 

set of action-currents which directly 
leads the jtva to Deva gait or the re- 
gion of the gods and the demi-gods. 

71. (iij N&rakdnupurvt karma — means the 

set of action-currents which directly 
leads the jiva to the Naraka gati or 
hell 

72. (in) ManushyAnufurvt karma — is the 

set of action-currents which leads 
the Jtva straight to the human 
world. 

73. (jv) Ttryagdnupurvt karma — is the set 

of action-currents leading the jtva 
straight to the worlds of the beasts 
and birds 

It is interesting to note here by the way 
that according to the principle of karma* 
causality, a jiva after death has to go 
straight not only to the gait or the world 
wherein he is destined by the action-currents 
of its own setting up to move about - but 
also straight to the very Yoni or womb 
through which it is destined as well, to take 
its rebirth immediately after the termination 
of its past life. The period intervening 
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between death and birth of the one and 
the same jwa is known by the name of 
Vigraha Kdla in Sanscrit or Vdie vatmtd in 
Guzrati. This vtgraka k&la is so infinite- 
simally small that it can not easily be 
measured , the longest being the time one 
takes to count from one to four. From 
this it becomes further evident, and it 
is really held by the Jains, that it is not 
the parental soul that is born as a child ; for 
were it so, then the parent, remark the Jain 
philosophers, should have died the moment 
the jvoa was conceived in the womb through 
the act of coition : nor again the newly 
conceived jiua can be taken as a part of the 
parental soul for that would imply an actual 
division of the soul which is constitutionally 
indivisible by its very nature. The Jains hold, 
therefore, that the jwa that is born to 
the parent, is not the parental soul 
which remained hidden as it were, either 
in the constitution of the father, only 
to be instilled by him into the womb 
of its mother in and through the seminal 
fluid at the time of impregnation, or , in 
the constitution of the mother, in her ovum 
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(drtav) which passes through certain stages 
of development while coursing downwards 
into the uterus (Jardyu) where it awaits the 
embrace of the spermatozoa at the climax 
of the congress. The new being that the 
mother conceives, according to the Jains, 
is but a jiva that has just laid aside 
its mortal coil, the ouddrika body, else* 
where, and directly comes rushing in with 
lightning speed to plant itself in the 
ovum just fertilsed through the processes 
of coition for its reception. It is true 
that through the processes of impreg- 
nation and reproduction innumerable /mar in 
the forms of spermatazoons in the seminal 
fluid meet their deaths ; but none of these 
is born as the child conceived by the 
mother in the act of coition. 

2. VIHA YO GATT NAM KARMA. 

74’75‘ Vihdyo gait means gait and 
deportment in one’s movement and the set 
of action currents which control this gait and 
deportment in the movements of the fiva, is 
named as vihdyo gait karma : This vih&yo 
gati karma is either (i) shubka (good) 
and (ii) askubha (bad). It is with this vihtyo 
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gati karma that ends the list of karmas 
( action-currents ) coming under the 
heading of Ptnda Prakritt Aghditn 
Karma. 

THE PRATVEKA PRAKRITI KARMA 

Or the action-current that runs singly 
without any differentiating characteristic 
insignia in the current. Of these Pratyeka 
Prakrtit karma comes first, — 

76. Pardgh&ta karma — is the action- 
current by virtue of which the jvoa 
becomes invincible 

77. Utchckdsa karma — is the action- 
current which determines the courses of 
inspiration and respiration. 

78. Atafa karma — is the action-current 
which determines the light and halo of the 
personality of the jtva as we feel when' 
in the presence of any high souled person, 
who changes the atmosphere around 
him by the personal magnetism it has 
developed. 

79. Udyotakarma — is the action-current 
determining the serenity of the influence a 
jiva of high merit sheds upon those who 
gather arround him. 
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8 0 j 4 ^uru laghu karma — is the action* 
current by which the body is made neither 
heavy nor light. 

8 1 Ttrthankara -is the action- 
currents which fit the jtva to become a 
tirthankara in some future incarnation. 

82 Ntrvidn karma — is the action- 
current by winch the organs become 
properly adjusted and placed in their 
respective positions 

83 Upaghdta karma — is the action- 
current by dint of which the organs 
do not get adjusted in their respective 
places to allow a normal functional 
activity 

84. Tras karma — is the action -current 
by virtue of which the jtva passing out 
of the immoveable body like trees and 
plants etc. take to a moving body which 
can travel about. 

85. B&dara karma — is the action-cur- 
rent helping the jiva in the metamorphosis 
form an invisible minute body into a big 
visible body. 

86. The parydpta karma-^is the action 
current which enables the jtva to develop 
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its organic parts to their full and complete 
development. 

87. Pratyeka karma — is the action- 
current whereby a jtva has the privilege 
of having a body of its own instead of 
sharing a body along with other jtvas. 
From this it is apparent that the Jain sages 
quite understood the biological possibilities 
of a great many Jtvas swarming together in a 
common home. 

88 Stkira karma — is the action-current 
whereby a jtva has a good set of strong 
teeth, a good set of hard bonny skeletals 
and the like, adding to the strength and 
steadiness of the body. 

89. Subha karma-As the action-current 
whereby the jtva enjoys a charmihg 
upper part of the body inviting the atten- 
tion of other people. It differs from Nya~ 
gfcdha samsth&fia in this that it determines 
the nature and character to an attractive finish 
of the upper part of the body, but it does not 
necessarily leave the lower part clumsy and 
defective, while the nya^odha samsthdna 
karma as we have already seen before 
determines the symmetrical get up of the 
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upper part only, leaving the lower part 
defective and clumsy 

90. Sauhhagya karma — is the action- 
current by reason of which a jtva becomes 
popular. 

91 Susvara karma — ^is the action- 
current whereby a Jtva has the privilege 
of having a sweet melodious voice which 
charms all who hear. 

92. Adeya karma^is the action current 
which adds importance, wisdom and weight 
to the words spoken by a jiva. 

93. Yoshokirh karma-As the action- 
current whereby a jtva earns name and 
fame. 

94 SihAvara karmar^is the action- 
current which impells a jtva to take birth 
in an organism of immovable nature like 
the trees and plants, 

95. Sukshma sartra karma-^\s the 
action-current whereby a jtva has a very 
fine subtle body hardly perceptible by the 
sense-organs. 

96. Aparydpia karma-^is the set of 
action-current by the influence of which a 
jtva has to succumb before it attains to a 
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complete maturity of limbs and other organs 
in their entirety 

97. SddMran karma — is the action- 
current whereby a jiva dwells in a body 
which is common to many. 

98 Asihtra karma^is the action- 
current due to the influence of which the 
teeth, the bones etc., not being strongly set 
up are unsteady and wallable. 

99. Asubha karma — is the action- 
current due to which the upper part of the 
body is neither well-built nor pleasing to 
other eyes. 

too. Durhh&gya karma — is the action- 
current whereby a jiua in spite of his work- 
ing hard and doing many good deeds does 
not get any popularity in return 

loi. Dushar karma — is the action-cur- 
rent whereby the jiva has a rough hoarse 
voice. 

102 Anddtya karma — is the action- 
current due to the bad influence of which a 
jiva, however he may speak truth, or words 
of wisdom and utility, his words carry no 
weight, nor convince any one of the truth 
he speaks out. 
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103. Apoyaska apakirti k&rma^\% the 
action-current whereby a jvoa has to labour 
under a bad name and disrepute. 

Here ends the long list of One Hundred 
and Three Naina Karmas determining 
the environment and physical condition in 
and through which a jvoa has to struggle 
on and on. 

VI -GOTBA EAltMA. 

We have seen before that ^tra karma 
means certain action-currents whereby is de- 
termined the family and the race in which a 
jiva has to be born in the next incarnation. 
But families being either high or low in social 
structure, or being of high antiquity, having 
behind it the experience of ages, the Gotra 
Karma divides itself into two distinct sets of 
action-currents, viz — 

(i) Uchcka gotra karma — ^is that set of 
action-currents by the influence of 
which a jiva is born to a high family 
with edifying surroundings. 

(iy Nicha gotra karma — is that set of 
action-currents under the influence 
of which a jiva is made to take 
birth in a low family with bad en- 
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viroiiments and grovelling people 

around him. . 

VIL— VBDAKLYA SABMA. 

The word vedand is synonymous with 
sanwedana which is equivalent to sensation 
as understood in modern psychology Sen- 
sation lesults from the action of an external 
stimulous on the sensative apparatus of our 
nerves. Each organ of sense produces pe- 
culiar sensations which cannot be excited by 
means of any other. The eye gives the sen- 
sation of light, the ear of sound, the nose of 

smell, the tongue of taste and the skin of 
touch. And the sensations not only differ 

from one another in kind partly with the 
organ of the sense excited, but they also 
differ partly with the nature of the stimulus 
employed in two ways either (i) skdtd or 
(ii) ashddd 

(i) Shdtd vedaniya karma — is the set 
of action-currents which, working 
on the sensative apparatus of our 
nerves, gives rise to pleasurable 
sensations. 

(li) A shdtd vedaniya karma — is the 

set of action-currents which similarly 
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occasion in us sensaaons of painful 
character. 

Thus we have One Hundred and Eleven 
kinds of Aghditna Kavuna or the “Action- 
currents of Non-injury" determining and 
evolving as well the physical conditions of 
the psyche or the soul-— i. e , its body of 
action and its localisation in space which 
stand as the manifesting media for the play 
and operation of the energetics of its own 
making in the past. 

Now to summarise the classification of 
Kannas — both Gk&hn and Aghdtin which 
together make 158 kinds of kanna-^vte, 
have,— 


I. Jn&ftdvarantya katma 5 Kinds 

II. Darshan&varantya „ 9 ,• 


III. Mohaniya 

IV. Antardya 

V. Ayuh 

VI. Ndma 

VII. Gotra 

VIII. Vedantya 


ft 


It 

fl 

5 

ft 

tl 

4 

ft 

If 

103 

If 

fl 

2 

If 

If 

2 

If 


Total. 158 Kinds. 
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The details of these jwie energetics 
which materialise themselves into relatively 
stable character in the form of harma- ^ITbeWfc- 
clinging round the soul can be work- Sjfin’SJiy.'”* 
ed out indefinitely in strict accordance 
with the Jain philosophical treatises. A 
critical study of these questions on the for- 
mation and transformation of the energetics 
of the jtvds own making, cannot but con- 
vince a reflective student, of the intense love 
of truth and freedom which prevailed upon 
the sages who renounced their hearths and 
homes to enter upon hair-splitting analysis of 
these phenomena, psychical or physiological, 
which every human being can possibly ex- 
perience, so that those who have been 
groaning under the de-humanising effects 
of their impudent conduct due to wrong 
knowledge originating from their perverted 
visions into metaphysics of things and 
ideals, might take a note of warning 
before-hand, and strive to attain to a free 
and beatific state of being by the virtue 
of Right-Conduct {samyak chdritra) proceed- 
ing from Right-Knowledge {samyak jnAna) 
acquired through Right-Vision {samyaJe 
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darshana) into the underlying lealities of 
ideas and ideals But as the present treatise 
mrtaphyi^S ® stepping-stone to have a bit clearer 

Sf *ihe metaphysics of ideas and 

moral phiio- hidden in the rich and almost 

inexhaustible mines of the Jain literature and 
philosophy , nay as it is only an epitome 
faithfully and consistently giving, in the 
briefest manner possible, a general idea of 
the Jain epistemology, ontology and theology 
on the principles of which, the whole 
moral code of the Jains is formulated for 
our right conduct in the attainment of the 
true Self-Rule or Swaraj, pure and simple, we 
must refrain, for the present, from entering 
upon a more detailed enquiry into the subtlty 
of the still deeper truths which lie veiled 
under the phenomenology of the organic 
energetics of 158 kinds as detailed in the 
foregoing pages, and pass, from the natural 
man who has been continuously forging 
fresh links to the chain of bondages by 
yielding to the solicitations of lower nature, 
on to the consideration of the moral man 
whose life has been a constant endeavour 
to shake off the guilded shams of the senses, 
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to break off the fetters, to tear asunder into 
pieces the shackles of bondages, to soar 
higher and higher into the regions of bliss 
and beatitude to shine there in all his efiful' 
gence and glory. 



The man as 
a theoretical 
and a moral 
being 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

FROH HETAPHTSICS TO ETHICS 

How does Tlieory Jetemine the Praetiee— the 
•Jain Sthieal S^eeuIation^^How it te JctemtneJ and 
based on their Metaphysical Speculation -A Contrast 
between Suddhistic and tJain Morality 'the «Jain Con* 
caption of the Summum Bonum 

To man, his own inner nature, like the 
outernature which surrounds him, is at first a 
chaos to be oiganised into cosmos. As his til* 
tellectual interest consists in subduing to the 
order and system of the world of verities, sur* 
rounding him, the varied mass of presenta- 
tions which incessantly pour in upon him, 
so as a moral being, his ethical interest lies 
in bringing the claimant and jarring impulses, 
propensities and other elements in conformity 
with the order and system of the rational 
life. As the business of a theoretical thin- 
ker, confined only to his own interest, is to 
make the world orderly enough as to be fit 
for habitation, so the business of the moral 
man, leaving out of account the theoretical 
apd other interests, is to establish order. 
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unity and coherence in human practice. But 
here too, as everywhere else, the liead 
guides the liand, the intellect controls the {J® 
will , for theory always determines the practice, 
or course, it is needless to mention here that 
a clear and adequate theory comes into being, 
or become crystallised into a definite shape, 
after long crude practice, but still, it may be 
asserted, as a fact, incapable of being denied, 
that every life implies a certain plan, a cer> 
tain conception, however vague and ili*defi> 
ned, of what life means And such a plan or 
conception, we say, is already an implicit or 
latent in every theory of life. The clearer and 
more definite the conception of the meaning 
of life becomes, the more of order and har- 
mony is also introduced into human practice 
This is why intellectual superficiality is so 
often a mam source of moral evil ; and folly 
and vice are largely synonymous This is 
why the first step towards moral reforma- 
tion is ' to arouse reflection in a man or 
people , for the claims of morality cannot be 
properly satisfied and its demands fulfilled, 
until and unless the rigours of these claims 
are properly brought clearly into view. 
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Every case of moral awakening is therefore 
also a case of intellectual awakening; for 
the apprehension of truth does not remain 
a mere matter of intellect, or job of head ; 
but it has other far-reaching consequences 
as it rouses the emotions, higher or lower, 
and demands expression through them in 
conduct or in life. “The opinion we enter- 
tain as to man's life as a whole and its rela- 
tion at large must influence our practice of 
the art of life." 

If this be the relation between 'the theory 
of life* and 'the art of life,' and if theory 
moulds the practice, as is evidenced by the 
history of mankind, we may easily surmise 
the nature of the ethical discipline which will 
necessarily follow from the subtle and splen- 
did metaphysical speculations of the Jains, 
we have discussed before. For the ethical 
discipline is nothing but the formulation of 
the principles in accordance and in conformity 
with the metaphysical speculation, which will 
bring order, coherence, and unity in our 
practice and thereby help us in the achieve- 
ment of the Summum Bonum, we have in 
view. And the art of life and its principles 
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for the guidance of the conduct, being but 
means to the realisation of the Highest 
Good, will vary considerably with any varia- 
tion in the conception of the End itself. And 
we shall develop this presently by bringing 
the Buddhistic ethics in sharp contrast with 
the ethics of Jainism. 

The Buddhas, rejecting the view of the 
soul as a persistent entity hold out that it 
is a continuum of conscious states and 
processes, for their metaphysics leaves no 
room for any abiding substance. This 
view of momentary existence, this denial of 
any persistent reality as commonly under- 
stood, was extended, to utter astonishment, 
to the physical world also, it being thought 
of as mere subjective impressipns having 
no permanent underlying substance.. It is 
out and out subjectivism, for here the 
momentary experience becomes the sole 
reality and the only datum of consciousness. 

Now, in face of such philosophical specu- 
lations which reduce the self as well as the 
external worid into so many momentary 
but continuous existences, which conceive 
reality in the form of an ever-flowing fluid, 
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the only etivcal dictum which can be held 
out consistently ;s — “Guard the interest of 
the present and think not for the morrow ” 
The very fact that we are the children 
of every moment and not of eternity as is 
taught in direct opposition to our own doc* 
tnne, makes the claim of the present, even 
Its criticism momentary present, imperious and 

supreme beyond all others. Not the calcu- 
lating prudence, but a careless surrender 
to the present becomes the true rule of 
life. And it is a mood, we may say, which 
mus^ recur with every morul scepticism. For 
whenever the meaning of life, as history 
reveals, is not truly realised or lost sight of 
altogether, or w'henever that meaning is 
shrivelled up in the experience of the mo- 
mentary present, when no abiding interest is 
found amidst this fleeting earthly life, when 
in it, is discerned no ‘whence’ or 'whether' 
but only a brief, blind, continuum of consci- 
ous stales find processes and of transitory 
existences, then the conclusion ivliich is 
inevitable to come foremost in the mind, is 
that the interest of the present have a para- 
mount and supreme claim and the present 
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enjoyment and future unconcern is the only 
good of life. And we may remark that Tain 
such a philosophical speculation, by the 
perfect frankness, with which it eulogises 
the life of momentary experience and under- 
mines the importance of calculating wisdom 
so essentia] in life, takes away from man 
what is of worth and dignity to him and thus 

f 

bears its own condemnation. 

The Jains, however, on the other hand 
hold out a different ideal—an ideal of free- 
dom from bond^e-— which can only be 
attained by voluntary effort, both intellectual 
and moral. Here, as we have found in 
Buddhistic metaphysics, the soul is not 
reduced to a cottUnttum of conscious states, 
to a flux of psychical impermanent and mobile 
units, but is viewed as a substantial unity, a 
true verity, which has got to undergo all the 
consequences of its thoughts and deeds 
either in this life or in life to come, till it 
attains to that state of freedom and beatitude- 
which is enjoyed only by the Kevalins-or 
the Omniscients. The man here does not 
escape the effects of his own deed, virtuous 
or vicious, shuffling off this mortal coil as 
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taught in Buddhistic philosophy, but on the 
other hand, enters again into a state of 
Joncepfwn though it may be somewhat 

Sirwljww from the present one, to feel the 

consequences he earns or has earned, and 
there is no escape from this cycle of birth 
and rebirth, till he is able to shake off by his 
own moral endeavour, the particles 

clinging round his soul on every occasion 
he acts. This, bondage is also regarded 
as something alien to the soul, it being 
caused by its own misdoings and it can 
therefore regain its original state of libera* 
tion, by developing in full the capabilities 
which are now lying veiled ordormant in him. 
The Summum Bonum of life is here not the 
gratuitous enjoyment of the present in 
utter disregard of the future, as Buddhists 
hold , on the other hand, it is the sacrifice 
of the present to the future, the sacrifice of 
flesh to enter into a life of spirit, the anna* 
hilation of passion to enjoy a state of serene 
bliss, that forms the keynote of Jainism, In 
short, the yearning after a state of freedom 
from bondage,— a state of bliss and beatitude 
and omniscience, attainable after much moral 
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endeavour from a pious homc*sickncss in the 
state of bondage in this earthly life is 
at the heart t)f Jainism. And consequently 
their ethics, is not an ethics of sensibility 
where man sells himself to nature, but is 
essentially an ethics of self>realisation in and 
through self<rule and self-regulation 

Such being the end and aim of Jain 
morality, we turn our attention to the 
methods which should be adopted for the 
realisation of this sublime ideal. Erelong, 
we have discussed the question regarding 
the possibility of such realisation and we got 
an emphatic affirmative answer to it, nay the 
question has been already decided by a 
single stroke so to speak with the solution 
of the problem of Necessity and Free-will. 
There we have shown clearly that man has 
this pecuHum to criticise the impulsive 
stream, to arrest and change its course and 
to subdue the lower, animal propensities 
leading to vicious crimes, in view of the 
sublime ideal. It is here that he stands on 
a higher level than animal, for his life, un- 
like the life of an animal, is not a life of 
blind immediacy, but a life controlled and 
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guided by its meaning as a whole. His life 
is not a life of surging passions and prompt* 
ings ; on the contrary, he is the critic as well 
as the subject of these and as such he is the 
maker of his own destiny Man has to rise, 
in order to attain to this state of beatitude 
and bliss, above the impulses of the moment, 
and must view everything hh feels or thinks 
or wills, in the light of the Supreme Ideal— 
the source of all moral obligation. He 
must criticise the solicitations of sense and 
his natural tendency to activity, judge, 
approve or condemn them according as 
they stand either conducive or detrimental 
to the attainment of freedom or to the 
interest of his self-realisation. Living as 
he does in this stage of bondage— a state 
of perpetual conflict between reason and 
sensibility, between ideal and actual, between 
natural and moral, he cannot avoid this rule 
of life. He cannot without ceasing to be a 
moral personality abjure this function of 
self-legislation, which is the true way for 
self-realisation, because he feels an incessant 
craving in him for a life which would be the 
fulfilment of his true and characteristic nature. 
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Virtue IS not >i spontaneous natural 
growth, still less an original endowment 
of man He has to constitute himself a 
moral or virtuous person and has to build 
up his character after a long and toilsome 
process of self-legislation and self-conquest 
And It is the privilege and dignity to him 
to be the ciitic of his own impulses, to 
be the maker of his own destiny and to have 
in his own hands, the way to his own 
emancipation. No doubt this way to self- 
realisation IS beset with many obstacles and 
impediments and a walk on it entails much 
struggle and pain-suflfei ing , but looking 
to the other aspect, we also find, in the depths 
of a moral being, a joy which is even stronger 
and more steadfast than the self-imposed 
pain Itself — we mean the joy of the convic- 
tion that the struggle is' worth while, nay the 
only thing which has any worth at all , for 
the goal, he strives after, is not something 
transitory, fleeting oi evanescent, like that 
of the Buddhist but is everlasting freedom, 
everlasting omniscience and everlasting 
bliss And in the joy of anticipation of this 
blessed state'-<i state of unparalled sponta- 
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niety, freedom and naturalness, all the pity 
of pain and sorrow, of struggle and defeat, 
of mortifications, and penances sinks out 
of heart and mind. This is the state, where 
in the language of a philosopher, the 
indefinite potentiality of either vice or 
virtue, has been transformed into a definite 
capacity for virtue, nay even more, into 
an incapacity for vice. Here he soars 
above the region of merit and demerit, of 
reward and punishment, of public sanction 
or censure, shuns off what is stiff, stereo* 
typed and artificial, and lives a life which is 
“free down to its very root," And we may 
conclude by saying that because man is a 
citizen of a higher world, and is potentially 
free, he feels the bondage, of the lower 
form of life and the burden of self* 
realisation becomes one which he is willing 
and eager to bear and which becomes 'the 
lighter, the longer, and more faithfully it is 
borne." For better, he feels this noble 
discontent than the most perfect animal 


contentment. 



CHAPTER XX\M11 

THE CONCEPTION OF VIRTUE AND VICE. 

Virile tn^ Yiet^iwltnetive I)ctwetn tlttm 

" Huntn conduct tt ciicntiilly T«lcoloJieil””Molc>Iia 
M tlie Higliwt End of life and activity^Contraat 
Wtwccn tlie Eaitcrn and Wcitcrn eonee^hon of Vice 
and Virtue- Virtue Vice and Karma eauaality ~Tlte 
yroVlam of evil 

Before givings a detailed list of the 
manifold virtues aud vices, as has been 
enumerated by various Jain philosophers, 
we think it necessary, for a philosophical 
treatment, to enter into the principles on 
which this distinction rests or the principles 
from which we may logically deduce them. 
A mere survey of the virtues and vices as 
given, in the list. (vtVt tn/ra) won't help us 
much in the way of entering into the philo> 
sophy of the thing or understanding the 
rationtih of such distinction. 

To enter into our subject-matter therefore, 
we first draw the attention of our readers to 
the fact, that in opposition to the 'philosophy 
of the West, we find even here, first, a teleo- 
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logical conception dominating the entire 
distinction , for the ^ Jains do not believe 
in the intrinsic worth of any particuUr 
thought or deed which is palpable to the 
so-called supernatural faculty which goes by 
the name of Conscience or Moral Sense, as is 
held by the Common-Sense philosophers of 
the West , but on the contrary, hold that a 
thing or a thought has any worth only as 
It is conducive to the realisation of some end 
to which it IS but a means. An objec- 
tion, which may seem to have much of 
plausibility, at first sight, of course, might 
be raised to the efiect, that we cannot 
go on ad infinitum in this progrtsrut ; 
so we must stop somewhere which 
must be the ultimate End and means to 
nothing ; and this Ultimate End or Summum 
Bonum, being, by its very nature, not any 
means to* any end, cannot, in strict con- 
formity with the proposition already laid 
down, have any worth at all and so 
ceases to be desirable altogether. Thus 
Moksha or Final Liberation, which is 
regarded as the Ultimate Goal of every 
moral endeavour and as the source of all 
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moral obligation, may seem to have no 
worth in their eyes * 

The criticism, in reply, we say, is beside 
the mark ; for the proposition is applicable to 
every thing except moksha itself in relation to refuted**^****” 
which we judge everything else and which is 
regarded as the fountain of all worth. This 
moksha or the state of liberation, as we have 
discussed before, is not something'alien to our 
nature, but is on the other hand the fullest 
development of the capabilities now lying 
veiled or dormant in us, and all the worth it 
possesses for us, is due to its being the full- 
est realisation of ottr own true and ehciractej - 
istic nature. And all the feelings, emotions 
and affections which gather round the appre- 
hension of virtue and vice, which accompany 
the sense of duty or conviction of obligation, 
and the consciousness of good or ill desert, 
remorse and. self-approval, moral hopes and 
fears,*— all testify unanimously to his being in 
the state of bondage, the liberation fiom which 
IS therefore the true goal of every moral 
progress For whence comes the permanent 
uneasiness and discontent that are apt to 
haunt even the favoured lives ^ U ndoubted- 
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ly from the constant presence of unrealised 
ideals— -the ideal of liberation and omnis- 
cience. The sense of short coining, of broken 
purposes, of blighted visions which cause 
many a chill on the most genial hours, 
admit of no other more rational explanation. 
And diis feeling of uneasinps, this feeling 
of discontent-~is that which saves the indivi- 
dual as well as the nation from every sort of 
moral stagnation and stationary existence. 

In another respect there is also a slight 
difference between Jainism and Western 
philosophy which consists in this that 
here virtue does not directly refer to 
the excellence of character as in the 
West, but to the conduct conducive to 
the realisation of ntoksha. The conduct, 
being but a partial revelation of the 
character, the Jains confine the terms 
and Punya i.e., vice and virtue, to the conduct 
itself, regarding the character which reveals 
itself through the conduct conducive to self- 
realisation, as simply religious ; for here 
religion and morality, both having the com- 
mon end in view, mingle together and arc 
regarded as inseparable. 
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Virtue, we thus sec. is that lorni of 

conduct which furthers the self-realisation 

• 

of man, helps him in the purification 
of the heart and the attainment of libera- 
tion and a state of beatitude and bliss. 
It has a ^od end — an end which justifies 
its Wurth — namely perfection , for perfec- 
tion. It seems to us, is a worthy aim 
in itself and the pain we suffer from 
nn our march towards it, therefore needs 
no apology. Virtue, inspite of the pain 
which it brings in its trail, is of incalcul- 
able use in correcting and disciplining 
the spirit, for it serves to soften the 
hard of hearts, to subdue the proud, to 
produce fortitude and patience, to expand 
the mpathies, to exercise the religious 
affections and lastly to refine, strengthen, 
iMy, to elevate the entire moral disposition. 
It lends of its very nature to honour and 
life and vice to dishonour and death And 
lastly It sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense 
of security, of resignation and hope which 
no sensible or earthly object can elicit. It 
clarifies our vision, refines our thought, 
purifies our heart, animates our will, and 
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last of all it adds we say a cilbit to our 
moral stature. 

Such being the nature of virtue, how 
can we expect in face of the operation of 
HafTfut-causaVity, other than pain and 
misery, when we commit vice. Surely the 
entail of natural evil, of pain and misery, 
upon moral transgression is the indispensible 
expression of the righteous adjustment 
of things by the operation of Kamia- 
causality. Sin being there, it would be simply 
monstrous, in face of such inexonerable moral 
causality as discussed above, that there 
should be no suffering, no misery, and no 
pain, and would fully justify the despair 
which now raises the sickly cry of complaint 
against the retributory wretchedness of 
moral transgression. And still in utter 
foigetfulness of such moral causation, we, 
when we are haunted by the fatalism of 
nature on our own misdoings, cry against 
the sterness and rigidity of the inexonerable 
law, with which it marches upon us 1 We 
forget, in short, that the absence of physical 
evil in presence of the moral evil pleads 
against the operation of the Jaw of Karmu* 
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^usality, nay against the whole righteous 
adjustment ot the world, and is a horrible 
inconsistency. 

But we have not as yet got rid of 
another difficulty which may perplex the 
mind of one interested in this problem ; for 
questions like this as "why should there be 
any vice at all cannot but disturb minds 
of earnest inquirers. True, they may say, 
there is the law of A'i(r;7;m*causality, the 
firm grip of which, no one can elude on 
commission of vice — ^truer indeed that by 
virtue, the torpid conscience is awakened, the 
close affections are opened and the slavery 
of -selfishness can be successfully escaped— 
but why is this world at all tainted with vice 
and not a world of pure unalloyed virtue ? 
Or, more briefly, why there is any sin 
at all ? 

The obvious reply to such enquirers is 
that it ' is due to our free-will. We are as 
man, the most gifted animals in the arena 
of the universe, and this best possible 
endowment, namely the power to dioose 
between good and evil regardless of their 
unavoidable consequences, includes in its 
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Very nature, the ability and possibility of 
its misuse. And this free-will • needs no 

iV r without it there might be 

3’Viii some sort of goodness or docility, which 
may be properly designated as animal 
goodness, but no virtue in the strict 
sense of the term, for a virtuous being is 
one who chooses of its own accord tn do 
what is right, though the heaven falls. 
And the notion of a moral being, without 
being endowed with the freedom to act 
of its own accord, without the, concurrence 
and approval of its own will, is itself a 
down-right contradiction ; for otherwise, 
we would be forced to think of morality 
in stones and trees. To take away this 
freedom of man is virtually to arrest the 
system of things to a natural order and 
means the reduction of human life to animal 
spontaneity and leaves no room for the 
possibility of its culmination into an ethical 
society. 

Sin, we thus see, lar from being an 
inevitable outcome of a determining neces- 
sity, is the result of the abuse of an orginal 
endowment of man — which being the ground 
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of his moral nature when properly used, 
instead of depraving^ morality, heightens jt. 
And we may further say that owing to this 
peculiar endowment, the whole resoutces of 
men are well in hand and the creature with 
this controlling agency w*hcn raised to its 
highest pitch, displaces a thousand obstacles 
in the way of its self-realisation. 

Thus we see that man is not moral 
owing to any peculiar organ, for there is 
no peculiar organ in viitue of which we 
may say he is a moral being. On the other 
hand, It is by the whole make and consti- 
tution of his nature, not by a particular 
faculty, that he is framed for morality. 
And as a moral being, he is placed in the 
perpetual conflict between the ideal and 
attainment, and hears incessantly the cate- 
gorically imperative demand of the ideal- 
self. He always hears the *Thou shall' 
voice of the ideal to the actual man which 
admits of no concession or compromise. 
This ideal man stands out as the judge of 
vrhat we do, and as such it accuses, or ex- 
cuses, condemns or approves with a voice 
of authority, which we may, owing to our 
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perversity of will, disregard, but the legi- 
timacy of which we can hardly dispute. It 
does not rule or pretend to rule even with 
an autocratic sway nor, does it give us 
a law of Its own making. On the contrary, 
it claims to rule us * because it is the fulfil- 
ment of our destiny, the fullest realisation 
of our nature and the highest goal which 
mankind can keep in view. Here its 
authority is t-not coercion, for man lays 
the law upon himself, and it is self-imposed 
obligation. And because man is a citizen 
of a higher world, he complacently accepts 
and bears the burden of such obligation 
and feels the bondage of the lower form 
of life. 

Let us then conclude by saying in the 
language of a philosopher that "in the 
darkest hour through which a human soul 
can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this 
at last is certain, that — if there be no god 
and no future state, even then it is better 
to be generous than selfish, better to be 
chaste than licentious, better to be brave 
than a coward. Blessed beyond all earthly 
blessedness, is the man, who in the tempes- 
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tuous darkness of the soul, has dared to 
hold fast to these venerable land-marks. 
Thrice blessed is he who, when all is drear 
and cheerless within and without, when his 
teachers terrify him and friends shrink from 
him, has obstinately clung to this gloom. 
Thrice blessed i because his night shall 
pass into clear day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ON PONYA AND nS FBDIHONS 

Punya and Paj^s*in relation to 'Cltaritra' — Anat>iit 
of Oliaritra or Cenduet~~Con8ideration8 of nortl 
activity, GeoJ and tke Law of dutV'~~Fundatncnt}1 
jaetors of Punya^Knewledge, Faitli and Will”" 
Punya as forma of service — Sinetonty as tlie sout of 
religiousity — Sincerity and Punya — Psycltieol anJ 
Pkysieal kruitiona for tke j^etformancea of Punya 


We have in the previous chapter 
discussed in brief the principle and the 
rationale which underlie the difference 
and destinction between Punya (virtue) 
and P&pa (vice), as conceived and intcr> 
preted by the Jains in their scriptural 
texts and legendary accounts. We have 
seen there that the Jain conceptions of 
Punya a^id PApa mostly centre round 
the word, Chdritraj which has the word 
'Conduct’ for its English equivalence Con- 
duct or Chdritra is the conscious ad- 
justment of the human activities (Karmas) 
for the attainment of a particular end 
or object But Kartnas, as we have 
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seen elsewhere, aie the vibratory action - 
currents in and through which the pxidgal 
particles {J'Cari,iavargan6.s)^ accoiduig to 
the Pmkriti (nature) of which a paiticular 
action>current is set up, so .tdjust themselves 
by a change of theii relative positions as 
to directly connect the agent {Kartri) with 
the end, tn view of which he sets up 
a paiticular set of action-currents It is 
clear, theiefore, that the conscious and 
voluntary adjustment of the extremely super- 
fine Karniavargands as would — if there 
were no aniardya (or impediment on the 
way), — connect the end with the agent is 
what IS called chdritra or conduct 

A conduct is either moral or othei wise 
A moral conduct is that which has a parti- 
cular moral good for its end oi object, and 
the law which connects this activity with the 
object is duty usually classified into Charan 
{yural) and Karana (Teleological) of which 
we shall have to speak later on ; while the 
psychical disposition of the moral agent by the 
preponderance of which he obeys and loves to 
act in conformity with the law, is termed as 
Subjective or Bkdva-punya ; and, in so far as 
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ho, out of the love of the good, pvtictUttlfy 
obeys the law and actsixi confornuty with the 
same is called Objective or Dravya Punya. 

Thus we see Punya is not the know- 
ledge of the good only , it is also a love ol 
swts^m *^the order at the same time, where love 

^ «ie*good ™®fciy a condition and stimulant of 

th^sam^ punya ; but it is one of its essential elements 
of no less importance than the knowledge 
of the good itself But what is this /offe 
of the good ? And speaking generally, 
what is love ? Does love necessarily exclude 
knowledge ? Certainly not. Love is not the 
blind impulse of the sense and sensibility, it 
is the pleasure {dnanda), which is superadded 
to the idea of an object Love is thus not 
only inseparable from knowledge but it is 
distinct from appetite as well. In true love, 
the idea is always mingled with delight 
and yielding to such a love therefore means 
yielding to reason and thus the agent is 
free. 

To push the question of Punya further 
on, knowledge jndna and love (SraddM) do 
not constitute the whole and entire of Punya 
Its conception is not limited only to these 
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two elements. Instfinces are not wanting 
to show in how many cises, the love of the 
good is as powerless iis the knowledge 
thereof. Very often it happens that a 
man who knows good and cnici tains as 
well a love foi the same, yet fails to adjust 
his Karmo for the jichicvcmeni of the 
same. Who has not seen how many a 
generous sou), though uniung wisdom .ind 
cnlightmcnt in ins being yet succumbing 
before tcmpt.uions ? Hvidciuly, theieforc, 
as the Jam sages hold, there must be, in 
addition to iovc and knowledge, somc/Zutij^ 
chc in Punya as forming one of its funda* 
mental factors And this additional clement 
IS the supreme effort, an act of pcrson.il reso- 
lution without which a Punya cannot be 
piactiscd and completed Re\eahng as it 
docs m the form of last choice, the final 
decree for immediate execution without 
further deliberation, this third element is 
called the Ftrya, the power oi the milio-do 
Vttya IS the faculty of initiating .i change 
which is not dctcrniined by any antciioi 
change. Thus is Vt}ya identical with 
the ultimate authortiy or hbci ty which is a 
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profoundly personal thing that ext&ts in and 
woiks liom within ub, and which moves 
withoiil beiii<> Itself moved 

So we see, in every .ict of Pitnyot Jndna 
(knowledjJc Sraddhd oi Anurdga (love) 
and Virya (hbeily oi foice) are indissolub- 
ly blendctl together. In a word, Punva 
(viitue) IS the moial btiength consisting in 
wilfully piactising the good with love and 
intelligence And the Jain sages teach 
that it IS by piactising the good with love 
and intelligence that one may become 
viituoiis. Viewed with this light, Aristotle 
lb light when he says that ‘Vtriite is habit* ; 
for a single art of viitue will not certainly 
make any one virtuous (Puuyavdn). It is by 
constant lepeiition of viituous acts that one 
may become virtuous in as much as this cons- 
tant lepctition transfoims {Pranainatt) the 
soul, evolving fiom within it highei and moie 
constant instincts and tendencies. It is im- 
poitant to note that this constant repetition 
of acts which goes to the foimatioii of 
habit, does not mean hcic dfschaiging of 
duties in a mere mechanical way. In the 
mcic mechanical way of doing things, tlir 
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sonl by subjcf UHg itself to a rigitl i ulc of 

eNtitineous vliscipUnc, l/'oscs the conscious- 

ness of svhai it w.is vloing li i** by the spirit ofPunj,’ 
that \vem«<i brco.nc viiiuous.inil not merely 
by deeds, foi we should ai\\a>tr bear in 
mind the golden ma\im : "The Ictici killcth 
but the spirit m?kcib alive *’ 

Now P,r\ya t'Cing ihus found to consist 
in wiifuih practising the good wiiK lovi. 
and iniclligeccc, the Jama sages have latd 
down nine genera! ways in w'huh it can he 
cultivated as in the following,— 

(i) By feeding ihf hungry and the starv- 
ing w'iio arc without meins and 
therefore i igliily deserve it. This 
is Annapvryix. 

(a) B> quenching the thirst of the help 
lc**s thirsty, 'fins is Pdn*punya. 

(3) clothing lilt hciplcss nude who 
are destitute of ail means where- 
with to piovide themselves with 
clothing ^ This is Vaslra^punya. 
f 4 l By sheltering the poor and the des- 
titute who liave no plcicc wherein 
to rest their head. This is L&yan 
Punya 
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(5) By providing the tired and the 

tottering \yith seats and bed- 
dings to uke rest and compo!>e 
themselves. This is S^yan'Pvnya, 

( 6 ) By revering the venerable worthies 

which is due to them. This is 

Mdii-pimya. 

(7) By duly appreciating and admiring in 

words the merit of the really 
meritorious This Vaehan-punya. 

( 8 ) By personally attending to the needs 

and necessities of anyone who is 

in real need of it. — This is Sanra 
pwiya, 

(9) By respectfully bowing the notables and 

the elders who deserve it. This 
is Naimskdr puny a. 

These are the nine principal ways for 
any one to cultivate /^;/«j)'<r-viitue It will 
perhaps be remarked that these ai e but forms 
of social laws which a man as a social being 
ought to obey Like the law of compromise in 
the severe struggle foi existence, as summed 
up in the foimula, **Ltve tmd let live, 
these might be taken as a few positive prin- 
ciples of social service formulated to guide 
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and regulate the social life of a man with a 

view of mutually living in peace and amity 

• 

where there is discord and introduce thereby 
a reign of harmony in the different spheres 
of our life and activity. But wherein lies 
the religiousity of the conduct which is 
presumed to purify the soul from the soils of 
the aboninable senses ? Shortsighted and 
unfortunate is the man who thinks in this 
vein, for he forgets that it is in service that 
lies the soul of all religiousity A service 
rendered with sincerity not only opens the 
vision, enlarges the heart, and draws out the 
higher instincts of man in their dynamic 
operations in the play of life here , but also 
sets up such strong action-currents as 
would mould the environment in a way 
that would contribute to the higher evolution 
of the individual here-in- after, as we have 
seen while treating of Aams-phenome- 
nology, "as we sow so we reap ” Moreover, 
apart from the question of the immortality 
of deeds in the moral world, we can never 
secure from an idea that intense realization 
which very often comes in the wake of 
emotion. It is the feeling that counts with 
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service ; emotion galvanizes the cold idea 
into life and activity ft makes it alive 
aiiddjnamic It is the leeling after truth 
that makes the scientists experiment with 
dangerous chemicals ; it is the feeling w ith 
the helpless millions suffering under various 
organic maladies, that actuates the physician 
to gladly risk his life for a new discovery 
The man w ho plunges deep into the surging 
waters of a gurgling rivulet to save his 
drowning fellow man, must have felt, nay 
sensed something beyond the body. Fi oin all 
these it is apparent that a service, \vhatsoc\ cr 
form It may take, is not born of any social 
ceremonialism It is born of the intenvl 
and moral habit which is seated in the will 
and the heart. And herein lies the religiousiiy 
of the &er\ 'ces we have eniuueialed herein 
before 

Now such being the psjchology under 
Ijing the cultivation of Pwiya eJubiiing 
Itself as It does in the various forms of 
serxices rendeied, as detailed in the abo^e, 
with all the smcerii) of the will and the heart 
one could command, it is natural that these 
\ inuous acts punya should not only clarify 
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thevisions, draw out highci instincts of the per- 
former in iheird) naniic opeialions and there- 
by evoke admiration,' benediction etc., fiom 
all humanity in its track , but should as well 
set up such strong action-cun ent^ that would 
place him here, in the present life, in a moic 
favourable condition and environment afford- 
ing greater opportunities for a laigci enjoy- 
ment of peace and ploasuies of life as well as 
would work out for him in fututc, a highci 
and more beBiting form of organic evolution 
as its manifesting media whereby it would 
be enabled to utilise in a different and higher 
sphere, the manifold opportunities and 
advantages that w'oiild natuially open to him 
as stepping stones to i ise to a highci slate 
-of being and happiness. This is how the 
seeds of sown in one life bear fiuiis 
both in the pscychical, and pliysical worlds, 
according to the law of /if<7r/;/ff-causaliiy for 
enjoyment in a subsequciit life 

The action-currents set up by the nine 
kinds of Punya arc of various pitches 
and types But for convenience’ sake the 
Jain sages have classified them into forty- 
two kinds ill and through which a jrva 
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The conse- 
quences of 
Punya 


enjoys iht t. .i.ts of Punya done by him in 
the ; foi ’n^tanre the (i) the enjoy- 

iiicmC »•; {/.e.o.unoie thi igs b\ a jiva in this 
life must be undei stood as due to the set ol 


action current^ knouii by iht name of SAdfd- 
vedamya, set up b} him through some 
virtuous deeds (2) SimilarK taking biith in 
some higher caste, Kskiinya and the like 
IS due to that kind of action-currents known 


by the name of Ucchagotra karma which are 
set by the jwa through the performance of 
some \ irtuous deeds in the past (3) Like- 
wt<e the birch of a y/ca in the human noiJd 
(JJanurkya gait) is or in the god-world 
Deva^ati is to be understood as due to setting 
up of such action-currents. 

In the same way is to be taken the 
dnupurvt-karnta under the influence of 
which a jiva in Katma-sarira is directed 
towards a particular gait according to 
his Karma in the past If after death, 
the Karina sartra along with the lejas 
of a Jiva IS directed towatds the human 
world {iiVtUUshyn gait) to take its birth there, 
or toivards the god.x\oild {Veva g'lh) 
born there, then 11 must be understood as 
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due to the directive influence of the nianu- 
shya or dcv&nupm'vi action -current*; set up 
by the jiva by his virtuous actions performed 
in the past. 

The possession of the org<inism with five 
senses {Panchendriya) is due to the action* 
currents known as Panchendrtya Jdti karma. 
So is the case with the possession of 
bodies {Sariras) which arc of fixe kinds, 
for instance, the having of an ouddnka 
body or vaikrtya, dhdrika or iaijas, and 
kdrman is due to the setting up of such 
action-currents which determined the growth 
development of these bodies from out of 
/«<i^a/a-matcrials. Certain other fruits of 
virtuous acts are enjoyed by the possession 
of a set of well proportioned limbs and 
extremeties {angopdngd) in the oitd&ttka, 
vaikriya or ahdraka slate of being of the 
physical organism. 

Of the Sanhananana ndma kai ma, the 
setting up of action-currents making way 
for the firmly joined skeletal parts, as the 
having of the vajra-rtshava ndrdch is due 
to some Punya in the past ; the possession 
of a well-proportioned body with a decent 
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configurctuon {Samachafurastra sansiHn) is 

clue to the action-curi*ents after its names 

sake set up by some vuluous performances 

The haMng of ^ubha rasa, subha ^andha, 

mbha varna eind snbha sparslvi is the result 

in the Scime of wav of some Puiiva clone 

* ^ 

in the past If one neithei fat noi lean, 
it lb due to the aguru-laghu action currents 
set up by some \ irtuous acts Similail) if 
any one is so sttong and stout as to get 
the upper-hand over his enemy, it is due 
to Pardghdi ii&nia action-cuiieins. The 
enjoyment of a full and untroubled brea- 
thing is due to UchchOiSa n&mu action- 
currents. 

In the aforesaid manner, the action-cun cuts 
known as (26) Vthdyogait UdyciiandinA 
(28; Ntnnaiia ndma (29) Ttas ndmu (30) 
Edu'afudma (31) Paryapta ndfua {32) Pra- 
iycka ndma ^33) Shnd ndma (34) Shuhha 
ndma (35) Subha^u ndma (36) Suswot 
ndnvi (37) Aikyandma (38) Yasha ndma 
(39) Ttrthankar ndma (40) 7it\an(ha 
nama <^41) tfauu^hya dyn (42) Z?s:dyu nd7na, 
—all these the nature and character of which 
have been discussed before, in our chapter on 
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Ciassification of Karmas under their respec- 
tive headings are set up by virtuous acts 
ensuring the /Vo4, the possession of a 
pleasurable sentient existence along with the 
advantages and benefits as might accrue 
from them. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PAPA, VICE OR SIN. 

CoBsiituent SIcsncBts of *Aiianclft if thi 

j^rtmc Good — Pliiloso^Iiy pMBton'~'F(ic doctnne of 
Indolcntia*— JStglitcen Kinda of 'Pt^t*““Tlim Conn* 
quenees. 


Having discussed in the last chapter as 
to what does Puny a (yirlue) consist in, we are 
naturally led to enquire into the nature of 
P&pa (pice), the second of our moral 
categories. Punya and P&pa are not only 
relative but contrary terms as well, each pre* 
supposing the other. As the Jains hold if 
Punya, as we have already seen, is moral 
strength, P&pa is moral weakness. It is the 
preponderance of passions, of the senses and 
the ‘sensibility over reason : it is the 
rebellion of the lower instincts and impulses 
against the moral good and the law or duty. 
The only notable factor which is found com- 
mensurate in both Punya and P&pa is the 
free-will of the agent who performs or com- 
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mits the same. Just as Punya is really a 
Punya only when it is performed willingly, 
so Pdpa is p&pa only when it is committed 
voluntarily , for at the back ground of them 
both stands out revealing itself as it does in 
the free choice between the two alternatives 
good and evil, in as much as liberty, so far it 
manifests itself in the free exercise of choice, 
is unstained and unstainable with anything 
obligatory or compulsory in its character. 
But viewing the thing from a different position, 
i(samyak jttdna^wisdom) and samyak ckarttra 
{ytoral perfectioii) is characterised as being 
but a mode (parydya) of liberty and 
MUhydtva (Subreption) and Duhshilatva 
{Perversity) as state of slavery, then punya 
might be said to consists in being voluntarily 
free and pdpa to consist in being voluntarily 
a slave of Kashdyas ue., of propensions and 
passions. 

Such is, roughly speaking, the notion of 
vice as well as liberty of vice as conceived 
and interpreted by the Jains Some thinkers, 
however, disagreeing with this view of the 
Jains hold that when the question of liberty 
comes in as commensurate in both Punya 
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and pdpa, there can be no pdpa at all that 
one may commit. There is punya and 
punya only. 

To maintain this, the holders of such an 
opinion argue that nobody commits a sin 
knowing it to be as such. Man plunged 
PApo as he is into this world of nature, is always 
found to be in want of something or 
other which he believes in and struggles 
for This end or object of his endea* 
vour is what is called Good in ethical 
language ; and when he knows this object, 
the nature of this good, the realisation, 
the attainment of which he believes will 
satisfy his want, he pursues it choosing a 
particular line of action or conduct that will 
ultimately connect him with the good, the 
object of his desiie and actions ;and it is 
in this his free choice of the line of conduct 
that his liberty manifests itself, there being 
various alternative lines of conduct to select 
from. Where is Pdpa then 

But this IS tdiktng like the Gbdrodkai-^ 
the uncompromising exponent of the phihso' 
pliv of picasuic in aiitkjuity. The whole 
qucaiioM luniji upon the idea of the good as 
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they have in mind. Good is that which we 
all seek and pursue. It is that which all would 
possess if they could have it ; but what is 
good which ah seek and clamour for ? It is 
dmttdd— pleasure. Ananda, pleasure, is the ' 
good. The child is sensitive to dnanda 
pleasure : and the sage who denies it does 
with a view of the pleasure he derives in 
this his very act of denial. The pleasure 
is the watch-world of all, down from the 
savage upward to the sage. Such is the 
idea of the good in the philosophy of 
pleasure which unchaining all the passions, 
lets loose at the same time all the appetites, 
opens a free path-way for the senses and thus 
sometimes descends to shameful excesses. 

It is true that in freeing the passions from 
restraint, it acquires a certain sort of gran- 
deur — the fierce grandeur of nature , it has 
even a sort of innocence — the innocence of 
the blind torrent which knows not whither it 
rushes; and finally, by the very fact of making 
no distinction between passions and pleasure, 
it sometimes gives free play to generous in- 
stincts and attains to a nobility which is lack- 
ing in cold calculAtioii uid meiccncrjr virtue ’ 
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But such a good as understood and con- 
ceived in terms of pleasure in the philosophy 

Criticism of of passioii, can it secure us any basis for the 
the phi I o- . . , . 

Sophy formation of a definite moral code ? In fact, 
pleasure without bounds, without choice, 
without fore-sight , pleasure taken by chance 
and according to the impulse of the moment , 
pleasure sought and enjoyed under any form 
in which it may present itself , a brutal sen* 
sual pleasure preferred to any intellectual- 
pleasure thus understood destroys itself ; for 
experience teaches that it is followed by pain 
and is transformed into pain. Such a prin- 
cipal therefore is self-contradictory and falls 
before its own consequences. And this is why 
we find the ancient classifying pleasure 
into two kinds — Ntij^a and Anitya. The 
pleasure derived from the gratification of 
the senses is what they term as iraiisiioty ■— 
Anitya. It is but a mingling both of 
joy and grief ; it disturbs the soul for a 
moment only to add to it more grief than 
joy. Having thus experienced the bitter 
coiu ci|ucncc*» t)f scckhig temporal gooil 
as ir.iiisif'ii V |il(*.isuic the voltipiuotis 
philfijOfiln h'Mip\'ri icdiifiiie it might h'** 
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had to seek the superior principle of the 

stable pleasure which they found in repose, 

« 

peace or insensibility so much so that they 
thought paramount good to consist in “the 
absence of sunfering" or itjt/o/eniia {duM- 

Mm). 

Thus Pd/a being found to consist in 
Subreption («n//yw/£»a) and perversity 
iduhshilatvSSviS manifest in bad>wtl!, the Jain andDustwla* 
moralists hold that liberty of vice manifests 
itself in and through the eighteen different 
forms of action as in the following.-— 

(i) Jivo ffmsha^i\\\s means crushing out 
the organic energies of an embo- 
died soul. *A/nmsd furama dhar^ 
wtC — non-killing of life is the car- 
dinal principle of all true religio- 
sity.* Even the Mtwdttsa&a atheists 
leach, “md Ittfnsyd/ sarvS dhuidtiP 
which means don*t kill any life. The 
only difference between the Jain 
moralists and Mimdnsaka sages 
in this respect of himsd, is that 
former take an uncompromising 
attitude in positively prohibiting 
the taking of any life ; while the 
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latter only relatively prohibits the 
killing of any life ; for on certain 
occasions they enjoin the same as 
we find in the statement. Seuena 
abhte/i&ran yajeta'" i,€., kill ene- 
mies by the performance of Sena 
yajna. 

However, what is ktmsCi from the Jain 
point of view ? It is the crushing of the jtvu 
organism into two, oud&rika and the karman 
bodies : for non can destroy the karman body 
clothing a soul 

It will be lemaiked perhaps that the sage 
like Jaimini could not put in such contra- 
dictory 1 ules of conduct in his Karma Philo- 
sophy. The answer is a very simple one 
The scriptural statements of interdictions 
and injunction are to be interpreted 
accoiding to the view points from which they 
aie made. The proliibiiioii of ‘not killing 
any life' is in reference to one who has 
conquerd his Krodha (anger) while the 
injunction for the peifoniance of Sena 
yajna for the slaying of enemies, is with 
reference to the man of the world who has 
anger and its correlates So is the case with 
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Jain savants. They too have had to make a 
distinction between the rules of conduct both 
for the monks and the laity. A Jain monk 
should rigidly follow the principle of non- 
killing so much so that he is even forbidden 
to take the life of an organism that has but 
one sense. But this rigidity, relaxes when 
the question of the laity comes in. The ordi- 
nary folk arc forbidden to take the life of any 
organsm possessed with two or more sense- 
organis. It is interesting to note that this 
HimsA is of two kinds — Dravya and Bh&va 
i,e. Actual and Psychical. The psychical pre- 
cedes the actual and is that kind of mental 
attitude which gives rise to the desire of 
taking life in one form or other, and Dravya 
himsd is the practically killing away of life 
somehow or other. 

(2) Asatya Mrtsavtdit untruthfulness.— >If 
Htmsa is one of the most heinous 
of sins, Asatya is also no less so. 
Telling lies eats into moral vitality 
of one who tells it and habitual liars 
have no chance of gaining any 
knowledge for moral and spiritual 
redemption. 
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(3) Adatidddn or stealing-— This is 

another kind of committing sin. 
It not only means taking of 
another’s belongings but iheans 
also of appropriating or keeping 
lost articles without any public 
declaration, accepting of bribes, 
cheating, smuggling and the like 
forms of action. 

(4) Abrahmachmya 01 Unchastity — Chas- 

hty consists, as ordinarily con* 
ceived, in one's being true to 
another in body, mind and speech, 
when these two are related as 
man and wife. And with the 
monks who are forbidden to take 
to wife, it, consists in being free 
from any kind of erotic thouhgt 
and pleasure. Unchastity, there- 
fore, consists in violation of these 
rules of conduct. 

(5) Parigraha or Covetousness — This is a 

kind of Intense attachment to 
one’s belongings so much so that 
if anything is lost, he gives himself 
up to excessive grief. Parigraha 
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with a monk also consists in 
keeping to himself anything more 
than what he really and actually 
requires for his physical existence. 

(6) Krodha or Anger — This is also a source 

of sin ; for it like the preceding 
ones disables a man to keep the 
equanimity of temper which is but 
an imperative requisite to obtain 
a right vision into the metaphysics 
of things. 

(7) MAn or Egotism.— -This takes the form 

of ahaitMr or egotistic pedantry 
in one's movements. This sense of 
egotism in one, leads him astray 
from the right path by adding to 
his anger kiodha which rudely dis- 
turbs the cquiinimity of temper. 

(8) Mtya or Hypoci isy — This is a kind of 

double-dealing revealing itself as 
it does in the act of simulating, or 
repiesenting a thing with a motive 
or purpose which is very different 
from what is really in the heart. 

(9) Lobha^ Greed oi Avarice — This is a 

kind of the inordinate desire of 
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gaining and possessing wealth and 
the like. In ordinary parlance in 
' Bengal even we have p&pti, 
pdp6 mrttyu' te, 'avarice begets 
vice and vice brings on death*. 

It IS in^portant to note here by the way 
— that these last four viz. krodhu, m&n, mdyd 
and /ob/ia which combine into kas/tAya 
or the tie that binds a fim down to 
the mires of the world, have been dis- 
cussed with comparative details in our 
Chapter on the Classification of Karmns-^ 
(pages 400-407). 

(10) Asakit or Attachment— This 
consists in one's being in intense 
love with anything standing 
in the way of moral detachment 
from tilings worldly. 

(11) Dvisa or Hatred— -This is a form of 

bearing ill-will against anything 
As one should not be in excessive 
love with anything, so ho must 
not bear any haired against any- 
one Both love and hate arc 
ini{)edimcnls in our upward march 
for moral perfection. 
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(12) Klesh or Quarrelsomeness — It is a kind 

of vice uhicli displays itself by 
breaking up* into picciis the solidari* 
ty of raniily>hTc and national life. 

(13) AbhytikshyAna or False Accusation — 

This is a kind of slandering by 
spreading false report against any 
one so as to lower him in the esti- 
mation of the public or anyone else. 

(15) Pafsunya or Tale-telling — This is also 

a kind of defamation taking the 
forms of caricatures which the 
caricaturists often take recourse to 
by the help of their fertile imagi- 
nation. 

(16) Rati and Arati orjoy and Grief— This 

consists in being elated with joy 
at success or being sunken with 
grief at the loss of anything. 
Both of these psychological atti- 
tudes are considered as vices in as 
much as they both tell upon the 
normal equanimity of temper of 
the soul. 

(17) M&yA-MHsA — This is one of the most 

acute kind of vice of doing im- 
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proper things under the garb oi 
propriety, or of ostensibly pre- 
senting a fair appearance but 
secretly practising vice or villajiy ; 
like a courtezan who plays the 
dancing drum in the way of her 
infamous profession yet with 
modesty affected within her veil. 
The import of mdyd-mrisA as 
interpreted by the Jains is fairly 
borne out by the well-known 
Bengali expression "Ghomldr bhu 
iari khSmtd ndchd t.e, beating a 
drum within a veil : KhetnlA here 
bears the same reputation as the 
cancan does in France. 

(i8) Mithyd darshana shalya or False per* 
ception by psychological parallog- 
ism— This is the last of the eigh- 
teen kinds of the enumerated vices. 

It consists in taking a thing for 
what it is not, or viewing a thing as 
that which it is really not. Mithyd 
Darshan. therefore, is the error 
attatching to the mistaken appre- 
hension of a thing appearing as 
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that which it is really not that 
thiii^. Or in other words, it is the 
putting of the notion of a parti- 
cular thing into that uhich is not 
that thing. As foi example, 
putting the notion of a true ^urtt 
(Sa/ ^uru) iMin that person who 
is not a truc-"wr«, is vtithy&tva. 
This Mithv&tvtt is the primary 
root of all evil, all our misery. 
All the practices of mankind,all the 
empiric phenomena of life and 
living arc due to this false per- 
ception by subreption — MtthyA 
Darshma, 

Now this daiskan^ as classified 

by the Jain sages, according to the’diflerent 
forms of its appearance, is of various kinds 
which for convenience, have been mainly 
divided into five forms as in the following : — 
(«) Abhigraha MiikyAiva — is that under 
the influence of which a jtva 
thinks that his experience of 
a thing and knowledge gathered 
thereof is all right and true, while 
others* experience and knowledge 
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of the same thing is false on that 
account. And this conviction is 
so strong that he refuses even to 
test arid examine the truth and 
validity of hii own experience and 
knowledge. 

{^i) Anabhigraha'^ti that under the 
influence of which a jiva thinks 
that all the different systems of 
religion and culture, however 
contradictory to one another they 
might be, are all true and, therefore, 
every one of them can lead to 
salvation or freedom. 

{tit) Abhinihesh — is that under the 

influence of which a jiva though 
morally convinced of the errors 
that were involved in his own 
judgment, will still persist in 
enforcing the acceptance of his 
own opinion. Under Abhinibesb, 
a man ^though vanguuhed witi 
argue still. 

i^v) Samsltaya^is that detrimental influence 
which induces a jtva to entertain 
a doubt as to the truth, and 
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consistency of the teachings and 
principles of the faith promulgated 
by an Omniscient Victor— //««. 

{v) * ArtdMe^^ts that under ilic negative 
inBucncc of which a /iva loses 
even the faculty to discriminate 
between 17 and its opposite 
and the like A jtvu with dcrang* 
ed organism labours under the 
influence of AnMoga MUky&tva. 

U is important to note here by the 
way that the question as Involved in the 
principle of false vision b) subreption is 
broad and far reaching in its consequences. 
Therefore, it imperatively requires a more 
detailed treatment at our hands. And this we 
propose to do when we deal with the causes 
of where it will suit us well according 

to the scheme of the development of our 
theme. For the present, however, we believe 
we have been able to make the Jain concep- 
tion of P^pa or Vice clear to our readers. 
According to the sages the constituent ele- 
ments involved in PCLpa^ are False vision by 
subreption. Perversity, and Liberty of Vice or 
Bad-wUl — all inseparably mingled together. 
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Now these are the eighteen forms of 
action in and through which a ftva commits 
V\c&‘p6,pa by setting up action- currents of 
injury and non-injury (Ghdtin and AgMtin) 
which acting on the soul retard the unfold- 
ment of its infinite psychical possibilities of 
vision {darsfian)t knowledge (jn&na) and the 
like on the one hand, and on other, deter- 
mine unfavourably the character and con- 
figuration of its manifesting media, its 
duration of life, its localisation in a sphere 
and other physical conditions as con- 
sequences of its own viscious deeds 
of the past. These psychical and physical 
consequences which the jtua has to suffer 
under by dint of its own viscious acts 
are eighty two in number as in the 
following. 

a. Darshan&varanfya karma— the 
action-currents of injury to vision 
which are of nine kinds viz (i) 
Ckakshu ; ( 2 ) AcAakshu ; (3) 

Avadhi ; ( 4 ) Keval ; ( 5 ) NidrA : 
( 6 ) Nidrd-nidra . ( 7 ) PraehlA 
(8) Prachld-pracAaid : (9) 

Stydnardhi. 
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B, ^rtdttdvaritnfvff or the action* « 

currents of injurj* to knowledge 
which arc* of five kinds vt£. 
(i) v:a/t\ (2) sntti, (3) aba^Jii 
and (.1) vianafatyaya and (5) 
Kevtti* 

r. Aniar&ya karntas — or the action* 
currents detrimental to the attain* 
ment of the end in view wliich arc 
of five kinds vir (i) Ddna, (s) 
Ldhha, (^) Bko^a^ (4) Upabhoga^ 
eind (i) Vt*ya. 

d, Mokaniya karmni — or the action-currents 
detrimental to the psychical 
equanimity giving rise to the 
delusion and infatuation of the soul 
which arc of lwcniy*siN kinds vir. 
16 kaskdyaz such as krodka, 
mdna, vtbyd and /obha together 
with their four sub-clasihcation 
of each and the nine correlates of 
^^hashdyas such as (1) bdsya (2) 
Bait (%) Arati(^) Shoka (s) 
Bhaya (6) Jtegttpsd (?) Siriveda 
(8) Ptimsavedu and (^) Naptm- 
sake veda. 
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e. . Vedamya kanm^or action-currents 

sending m sensation of pain 
called AshdM. 

f. Ayus karma-— ‘^x the action-currents 

determinant of the duration of life 
in Hell {Naraka). 

g Gotra karma or the action-currents 
determinant of birth in a lou 
family {Nicha). 

k. Ndma karmasi — or the action-currents 
determinant of names and forms 
and other physical environments 
which combine to give the jtva its 
physical individuality and singu- 
larity. Of the fiama-katmas only 
34 are set in motion by viscious 
deeds of the past wc. — {i)Narak‘ 
gati (2) Tit ymch gait {^) Nara- 
kanupunn (4) fiiyanchdimpniu 
( 5 j Ekcndrtya jAlt (6J Dvten- 
driya jdii (j) Ttiendnya jdit 
(8) Chatui cdt lya j&h (^9- 1 five 
samhanan \ 1/ (a) Rhhava ndtdch, 
nardchy at ith ndrdrh, kiloka and 
Savar/u 1 14-iSj five sattsikd- 
ttas viz {aj nydgrodka (k) sddt 
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(c) Va7naft (d) Kubja {c) Hunaak 
(jg) Aprasasiha Varna ^20) 
A prasastha Xlandha (21) A prasa - 
stha Rasa (22) Aprasasiha 
Sparsha (2^) Upagh&ia (24^ 
Kubth&yo goti (25) Sihav&r 
(26) Suksima (27) Aparyapta 
(28) Sddhdran {2g) Asthira (30) 
Asuhha (31) Asiibkaga (33) 
Duswat (j7) Anddeya and (34) 
Apayasha hr it 

These are the eighty two ways m and 
through which a jiva, pays the penalty for 
his committing vices in the past. Thus, if a 
man is an idiot, he must have been then 
labouring under the action-currents of injury 
to knowledge. A short-sighted man must 
be under the inlluence of chaksim darshand- 
voracity a kar^ua If a man inspite of the 
presence of necessary requisites at his elbow 
and inspite of his intelligence and industry 
is not able to make profit from the business 
in which he has laid out his whole fortune, 
then It must be understood as due to idbhdn- 
tartaya action-currents set up by him through 
some-Viscious acts done in the past 
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So iT a man becomes deluded and tempted 
into a course of action which he knows to 
be very far from the right conduct, he 
must be understood to have been labouring 
under the influence of Mohantya kanm. 
Likewise, if a man is found to be experien- 
cing only painful or unpleasant sensation all 
along the time, he must be taken to be 
under the influence Ashdid vedaniya 
The certain duration of life which a jiva has 
to pass in hell is due to Narakdyu karma 
So is the case with the birth in a low family 
with grovelling surroundings which is due 
to the influence of the Nicka goirti karma. 
Similarly a dwarf to be taken as being under 
the influence of VAman samasihAn karma. 
If anyone has rough hoarse voice, it must 
be due to Dtiswar karma And thus arc 
to be accounted for all other defects, draw- 
backs and disadvantages which a jiva may 
possibly labour under. 

Now such is the nature of/d/d-vice as 
conceived and interpreted by the Jains ; 
but some writers being unable to see eye to 
eye with the Jains differ from them and 
interpret human actions in an altogether 
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different light. Of course we must agree 

to differ, and when we do so, we must bear 

• 

and forbear. But when definite charges are 
laid at the door of a creed or faith, the 
exponents of the same ought, as in duty 
bound, to examine the same and see if 
they can explain the issues in question. 
In one of her latest issues TIu Heart of 
/aintsm, Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson made 
out a charge that the Jain conception of 
Pdfid, though differing as it does from the 
western conception, is in fact ceremmutl 
rather than moraV' This is no doubt a 
very serious charge that can be levelled 
against any school of thought and culture 
which has a -definite system of moral code 
as the legitimate outcome of the most 
subtle metaphysical conclusions. 

The observances and ethical disciplines as 
enjoined in the moral code of the Jains 
seem to her to lack in moral and religious 
character. Others also think they are more 
externals, husks, matters of minor or no 
importance and as such should be stripped 
off, if anyone wished to get straight to the 
kernel. Consistently with this view, there- 
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fore, they cannot but apprehendj that these 
external practices or religious observances 
which have become, as they say, fossilised 
into dry ceremonial rites, may at some time, 
grow so as to choke the internal vitality of 
the religion itself and eat away the essence 
of the same. 

So f.ir the moral character of these 
observances is concerned, we have discussed 
it at length both here at the beginning of 
this chapter and elsewhere, and we feel no 
necessity of recapulating them here over 
again. All that we want to show here is that 
the opinion as entertaind by Mrs. Sinclair 
or by others in her line of thinking is the 
revival of the old superficial rationalism as 
well as of no less superficial idealism which 
fail to take account of history and may be 
taken as due to perverted vision of things, 
ideas and ideals We shall prove this 
by entering, by way of a reply, into a 
study of the psychology of religion, which 
besides corroborating what we have stated 
before \mI1 throw an additional flood of 
light on it and bring into clear vision 
of Mrs. Sinclair and her readers that fot 
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which she was so long groping in the 
dark. 

To begin with, therefore, by drawing 
attention of our readers to the fact that every 
religion has a subjective and an objective 
side — we may designate them as 'religiosity' 
and 'religion*. And it is only in constant 
action and interaction of these two ele- 
ments upon each other that the true 
nature of religion is fully revealed. We 
have also seen, that since the dawn of 
religious consciousness in mankind, a man 
has ever clothed his emotions, his thoughts, 
his aspirations and his sentiments in concep- 
tions andiideas and that he has always ex- 
pressed them in observances and practices. 
Out of the former, grows a religious doc- 
trine,*which, with the progress of civilisation 
and culture, is committed to writing in the 
shapelof sacred connons and creeds ; these 
latter gradually assume the form of common 
religious observances But for the maintain- 
ance of the doctrine and for preservation of 
the practice in accordance with it, he allies 
himself with kindred spirits, consciously or 
unconsciously, and feels constrained to act in 
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accordance with his most cherished convic* 
tions : otherwise, as psychology reveals, the 
emotions would only pass away, the impres- 
sions would lack m stability, the sentiments 

« 

would prove to be but vague ebullitions, and 
thus his intellect would fail to attain to 
perfect clearness even to himself. Religious 
men, borne out by history and as thinking 
beings, feel the mind as possessed of some 
conception as to their true destiny which will 
satisfy the craving of theii hearts, whether 
It IS derived from others or thought out by 
themselves — a conception which will satisfy 
their thinking faculty and must necessarily 
flow Itself in outward observances, because 
their hearts impel them to do so Zealous 
for truth, longing for a sense of assurance 
and clearness of insight, they naturally 
translate into outward acts those feelings 
of which their hearts are full , for religious 
truth is piety manifesting itself in word and, 
deed, in creed and conceptions, in doctrine 
and observances, and in other works and 
other activities of life And if this sentiment 
is sincere and fervent, it manifests itself 
in and through a man's ivhole conduct and 
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exerts a decisive inHuence on his whole 
moral nature. Of course there is no harm in 
admitting the fact that these observances 
are not a proof of religion unless genuine ; 
for they may be mere spurious imitations. 
But It must be also confessed on all hands 
that if a man abstains from all sorts of 
observances, it is a decisive proof that in his 
case his religious need is in a dormant 
state, if it exists at all. We do not of course 
subscribe to the view that all who take part 
in such observances, as handed down to 
them by tradition or scripture, are actuated 
by the same heart-felt needs , for in this, as 
as in other cases, men's motives may differ 
very widely, but to estimate the value of a 
thing, It IS injudicious to confine one's 
attention upon these only. To do this 
we must take into account the psychological 
origin of these. And we believe that 
in the case of Jainism, the root of these 
lies deep in the fact of yearning after 
a state of liberation— a state of beatitude 
and bliss,— a state of omniscience of 

whose sublimity one's imagination has 
ormed a conception, and which he feels 
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himself inwardly capable of attaining, and 
for which he strives, so far as humanely 
possible more and more to approach. In a 
word, it is the longing of the finite man, \yho 
feels inwardly that he is more than finite 
that gives lise to these observances. It is 
in the striving and struggle of the individual 
to escape from the turmoils of earthly exis- 
tence — with its petty cares anxieties and great 
sorrows, with its strife and discord, its comp- 
lete immersion in sordid lusts of the world — 
in order that he may breathe a purer and 
freer atmosphere, that its origin should be 
sought for. And when studied in this light, 
we shall be able to winnow from every sort of 
religious observance, however insignificant 
or formal it may appear at first sight, the 
pure grain of religious principle. Those 
who renounce religion altogether, because 
they have become blind to the religious 
element within them may look with superci- 
lious contempt on all observances and 
dub them with the name of superstition or 
formal ceremony or whatever they like, but 
the truth stands out no less clear than broad 
day light, that a religion, sprung up from 
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the inmost yearing of so many hearts and 
reared through renunciation and mortifica- 
tion ever fighting and* struggling and ever 
extending her sway, cannot be regarded, 
without the farthest stretch of blind imagina- 
tion as indulging only in meaningless rites or 
ceremonies. 
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ASMVA OR THE INFLUX. 

Influx'-'InRux «nd BaiwUia-^Tlteir mutual Rclatian 
of Reee^roetty-'Causw of tlie IsRux*-MitIiyatva'. 
Avirate'. ‘Pramada’ and ‘Yoga— Influx. Subieetivc 
and Objective— Forty>two CliannelB of Influx of tie 
‘Krrma*matter into the Soul. 


Now to come to the Asyava or the third 
of the Jam moral categories A^rava is the 
influx of the karfna‘pB.rt\c\ts into the soul. 
Or It may be said as the acquirement by the 
soul of the finest of the fine kar/m-matter 
from without. But the soul does not always* 
and invariably take in these ka/yj/a-matter. 
To do It the soul must be charged with 
certain requisite powers by virtue of which 
It will draw in foreign matters into its 
various chambers or prudesfias. The requisite 
powers which galvanise the soul to draw in 
matters from without is (j) mithy&iva (sub- 
reption), (2) avirait or attachment (3) 
Kaskdya or propensions , (4) pramdda or 
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negligence and the functional acti- 

vity of mind, speech and body. The soul 
being afT^cted by tlu'se becomes transformed 
into a magnet as it w ere and Uli acts kai mu’ 

* matter towards it The psychical condition 
which thus magnaiises the soul to attract 
foreign elements is what is termed as 
BMi'Axrava or the Subjective influx and 
the foreign matter that is actually drawn 
into by the soul to accumulate there in 
the state of suf/d, is called Ut tivydsnivti 
or the Objective influx w’hich results ulti 
matcly into the bondages {ftandlan) of the 
soul But the question is. Coiihl there 
be any dftava in the absence of any 
bondage^ If bondage is liclti to hr 
anterior to Astava^ then bondage &innot be 
taken as a < onsequeni of dsruva which is 
its cause in ns much as the effect which has 
something anterior to it as its cause cannot 
come to hr without the cause, for it is the 
cause that passes into the effect 

Indeed • But there is no such contradic 
tion as exposed in the .nbovr objection in the 
intrrprrwtion wr pm in to explain the cius.d 
TtUtivtl) heiwrrn and is-Ma 
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Asmva and BatidkOy both are mutually related 
to each other as cause and effect. Asrava is 
not only the antecedent cause of bondage 
but the consequent as well of a still anterior 
bondage- and so is the case with bondage 
also. And this does not amount to moving 
in the vicious circle of cause and effect on 
account of their eternal continuity like the 
seed and the tree. 

Now the objective influx is always in 
proportion to the strength and intensity 
of the subjective influx. The stronger and 
more intense the subjective, the quicker is 
the objective inflow and consequently the 
heavier is the load of karma on the/K/it to 
cast off. But the subjective condition which 
makes influx possible is not the same with 
all the souls — though all souls are essentially 
the same. The subjective conditions of the 
different souls vary with the variation in the 
intensity and protensiveness of mithyttva^ 
avtrdit, kasAdyat pram&d and yoga which 
the different souls become variously charged 
with to draw in foreign elements and 
thereby forge fresh links for their bondages. 
The intensity and protensiveness of these 
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beginning with mthy&tva constituting the 
psychical condition which makes influx again 
possible are determined by puny a and pdpa 
as practised by a jiva in the past , for, 
as we have explained already, p&pa and 
pttnya reveal themselves in and through a 
man’s desires and deeds and a man’s thoughts 
and desires in one life build his character, 
tendencies and capacities for the next A 
strong desire along certain lines that remains 
entirely unfulfilled in one life, will produce 
a capacity along those lines for the next. 
By dwelling constantly upon a certain 
thought, a man sets up a particular tendency 
and if he fails to carry it out. lie will surely 
do it in a subsequent life. And just as 
a man’s desire and thoughts and the like 
build up his character, tendency, capacity and 
the like for the next : so his actions and 
deeds m one life will produce his surround- 
ings and ciicumstances, opportunities and 
advantages for the next. 

However, the inflisc (dsrava) of karma- 
matter into the soul has been very often 
compared to the flowing of waters into the 
pond. Just as waters flow into a pond 
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through various pours and channels in the 
earth and accumulate there ; so through a 
variety of pours anii channels in \[i<&jtvic 
organism, karma flows into the soul, and 
accumulate there to bind it down to sonsdr. 
And this explains why according to the 
nature and character of the various channels 
in the jivic organism, the Jam sages have 
classified the influx (dsrava) into forty-two 
kinds ; namely, five sense-organs {/n/fn^as) ; 
four propensions {kaskdyas) ; five avratas 
or the non-keeping of the vows, twenty- 
five krtyds or works and thrtt yo^^as or the 
functional activities of mind, speech and 
body. 

Of these forty-two ways, the easiest 
ones for the ^annn-matter to flow into the 
soul, are the five sense-organs viz., the 
ear, the eye, the nose, the taste and the 
touch To take the case of the ear (kdna), 
for example, karma flows into the soul 
through the sense of hearing i e , through 
our listening to the sonorous songs which 
may ultimately delude the jtva from the 
righteous path. How often do we find men 
e)ct^emely devoted to music lose all sense of 
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right and wrong and thus fail away from the 
right conduct So is the case W'lth the eye 
{ihakshu) through inc lust of which karmn 
flows into the soul foi insunccs are not 
wanting in oui e\ci> day lile to show how 
they get themselves entangled into the 
snares of the world by lustfullj ga/iiig on 
art or young women which in the long run 
chaim them aw'av Irom the light path 
Kttvmas also flow into the soul through the 
other senses in the same way b) setting up 
iibratoiy action-currents running towaids 
the soul 

Ne\t come the four kasMyas or propen- 
sions in and through which karma also 
flows into the soul . namely, anger {krod/ia), 
mAiia (conceit), mdyd (hypocrisy) and iobha 
(greed) Indulgriicc in any one of these 
meins |)eneriing the light vision into the 
metaphysics of things and therebj falling 
away from right conduct w'hich can only pro- 
ceed from the right knowledge of things 
and ideals. 

Then there are the Avrabis bj dint of 
which karma flows into the soul Av>ata 
means non-abstention from doing prohibited 
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actions. The five prohibitions which go 
by the name of the five great vows (pancha 
mohdvratas) are, (i) not to kill life (prdmU 
tipdt viraman vrrtia) ; (ii) not to tell lies 
(umskdvada viraman vraia) ; (lii) not to 
steal and the like {adatldddn viraman vraia), 
(iv) not to be covetous (parigraha viratmm 
vraia) ; (v) not to indulge in sexual congress 
(niaiihuna viraman vraia). These are the 
five great prohibitions which are enjoined 
on the jtva to observe for avoidance of 
influx of karma matter into the soul , 
because so vicious, relentless and keen 
IS the law of karma to flow into soul that 
the moment an inlet is cicated by the yiva 
through a single and simple act of omission 
in the observance of these vows, the influx 
of karma-mdller will at once take place ? 

Next in Older arc the kr/j'di (works or 
actions) which are five and twenty kinds 
through which karma also flows into the soul 
These kriy&s are, — 

(i) Kdytki kriya — means the bodily move- 
ments through the carelessness of 
which an evil karma may flow 
into the soul 
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(2) Adkikaramki~^\\\f^ 7 !i\\& the use of insiru 
ments or weapons through the 
careless handling of which evil 
kariim Hows in by hutting another. 
(0 Pradosha — means action originating 
from the excessive predominance 
of anger and the like. 

(4) means the action done 
in intentionally causing grief and 
sorrow to .mother. 

( 5 ) Prdn&lip&taki — means the action which 

ciushcs out the life-energies of an 
organism. 

(6) means the action done in 
tilling the ground which might 
injure a jtva. 

(7) Pdnj^ahaki — means work originating 

from the excessive earning and 
hoarding of wealth , for at times 
enormity of oppiilencc leads to 
various evils 

(8) M&yA pratyatakt — means work born of 

hypocrisy. 

(9) Mithydt darshan means 

actions due to subreptive vision 
into the natuie of things. 
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(id) A/ru/j'ah^j’dmM---means works ori- 
ginating from not-controlling the 
propensions or kashdyays. 

(i i) Dnsliki — refers to works due to inten- 
sely gazing at Jtva or A/wa with 
love or hatred. 

(i 2) Sprisitki — action originating from actu- 
ally touching women, children &c. 
with attachment. 

(13) Pralityaki — means works originating 

as a consequent of the sinful 
desire for a Jiva or Ajiva enter- 
tained in the previous birth. 

( 1 4) Stmantopanip 6 itikd~--\iOxks originating 

from listening to the praise of 
one's son, brothei, pupils or his 
other earthly belongings. 

( 15 ) Nai^pnstiki — means the works done 

in compulsion or in sheer obe- 
dience to the strict order of the 
employer. 

(16) Svahasttht^moans the action perform- 

ed by one’s own hand in the 
execution of a particular end. 

(ty) A»£»dpaMki-^means activities born 
of the metaphysical conclusions 
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drawn by one in ignorance pf the 
philosophy as taught by the 
Arihanta. 

(18) Vafddraniki—meajos works due to 

defacing or breaking any image 
of reverence and worship. 

(19) Andbhogtkt — means activities born of 

discharging organic emissions any 
where without looking about the 
place thoroughly well. 

(20) Afiavakdnkshd pratyaiki — is the works 

due to the disregard to and dis- 
belief in the effectiveness of the 
laws of life and conduct as pro- 
mulgated by the jina- 

(ai) Prayoga — works born of not con- 
trolling mind, speech and bodily 
movements in the manner as 
taught in the Jain scriptures. 

(22) Samuddn — works due to the opening 

out of all the channels of the body 
through which karmri may flow 
in at a time. 

(23) Pr€ma-pratyar^'^ox}&. due to the 

influence of deceit and greed as 
well. 
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(24) Dvesha-p 7 works springing 

from the co-operation of conceit 
and anger. 

(25) Irydpatha-^zxixXoTi done in walking 

specially in the walks of the dis- 
passionate and the retired. 

These are the five and twenty kinds of 
works in and through which karma-msXitr 
may flow into the soul : besides these 
there are the three yogas of mind, speech 
and body, i e., from the functional activities 
of these three, kai‘ma also flows into soul 
and stick to it in the state of SatlH. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
BANDHA OB BONDAGB. 


BaocUit— Ita ClMitfitatton—PoaitbiUttca e£ Sandtia 
— 'lU&taitoa of tlie TKcory of ParalMtam aai 
Dotlisai BanJltR «• witliout lieguiiitBg**~Caisita of 
BaaJhi'-'Mttltyatva or Subrej^tten^Da&iittoa of 
Sulnt^tioa‘~~Forsi and Ktnda of Sttbrc^tton-*’Poiun« 
Lilttttf of Subrej^tioa‘~*-pB3reltolo^ and Pktloao^liy of 
Sulna^tioB. 

In the preceeding pages we have seen 
what the Jains mean by Asrava or Indpx^ 
Influx is the flowing of Jthe Kartnm^ 
currents into the soul. And when the 
Karma particles which have flowed into 
the soul coalesce with the s^^me, it is called 
Bandha or bondage. It is the interpene- 
tration) as it were, into each other’s spheres 
of sOul and iTama- matter making both 
appear as self-same with each other. And 
like Asrava, this BandAa, which is but 
another name for the self-sameness of the 
soul and ATisma-matter, is also distinguish- 
ed into Bhdva (subjective) and Dravya 
(objective). 
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The psychical condition which keeps 
the soul in a paiticular disposition so as to 
combine with Karma into a self-sameness 
as it were with the soul is called BAS,6a- 
bandha or Subjective bondage and the real 
which flowing into the soul 
stands in relation of Identity {Tadqtatna 
sambandhd) as it were with the soul is called 
Dravya-bandka or Objective bondage. 

Now according to the nature and charac- 
ter in and through which it display's itself in 
the phenomena of oui life and thought, this 
bandba is classifled into four kinds ; via., — 
(A) Prakriti Bandha — The ivord Pralritt 
here refers to the Kamvx pra‘ 
kri/t^, of which iheie arc in alt, one 
hundred and fifty eight kinds. For 
convenience sake, these have been 
reduced into eight fundamental 
classes, four of which beginning 
with DarsAattdvarantya Kamt^ 
are called Ghdttn Katma or the 
Action-currents of Injury and the 
remaining four are Aghdftn or the 
Action -currents of Non-injury. 
Now when on the one hand these 
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eight fundamental kinds of Karmas 
classified into Gh&hn and Aghditn 
(for a detailed* discussion of which 
the reader is refered to our 
chapter on the Classification of 
Kartnas,) and the soul on the 
other interpenetrate into each 
others spheres appearing thereby 
as self'Same with each other, it is 
called Prakrtti bandka. 

(B) Sihiii Bandha-^Th^ word Sthiti 
means here protentiveness. The 
The sages hold that all the differ* 
ent kinds of Karma which get 
into the soul and remain there in 
relation of identity {J'Ad&tma sam- 
haudh) with it, do not stand there 
in this relation for all time to 
come. They often fall away and 
thus break off their relationship 
with the soul , but they do not 
fall off all at a time. According to 
certain causes and conditions some 
fall off while others yet remain there 
standing in the same relation. And 
when we speak with reference to 
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the duration of the existence of this 
relation between the soul and the 
Nanua-matter, we call it Sf/tift 
handha, 

(C) AwiBAdga E(ttidhH—:^Afiubhdga here 

means 'quality and intensity.’ some 
Karmas which stick fast to the 
soul are sharp and acute so much 
so that the angularities of their 
character cannot be easily rubbed 
off. When we speak of bandka with 
reference to its intensity we look 
at it from the stand point of Ann- 
b/iAga. 

(D) Pradesha Bandka — PradeUta means 

parts Karma is ponderable sub* 
stance . so it must have parts and 
the minutest part which does not 
admit of any division is called ann 
or atom. A Kurnia prakrih 
consists of such innumeiable atoms 
and when we speak of bandka 
with reference to the number of 
atoms covering the pradeskas of 
the soul, we are said to view it 
from the stand point of Pradesha 
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bandha i € , from quantitative stand 
point. 

Such are the four dififcrent view-points 
frooi which Bandha ^bondage) can be 
studied. As we have just seen, Bandha, is 
coalescnce of the soul and /w'W<T-niattcr, 
like milk and water, in which both the 
different elemenls entering into a relation 
of identity as it were nith each other, 
{ihdahna sambanHhd) seem to lose their 
respective diflfcrcnccs and appear as one 
organic whole. 

But the prima facie objection that is rais- 
ed to the possibilities of the bandha of the 
soul as hinted at in the above is this * The 
soul is not ka>ma-xmiier, nor ^rzm/r-mattcr 
the soul : The two are radically opposed to 
and distinct from each other : how then 
could soul and matter be so fused together 
into an idcntitcal whole as we find in the cases 
of organic life ^ The instance of milk and 
water cited by way of analogy docs not hold 
good here , for they are both paitdffaltc in 
essence and therefore chemical action and 
reaction is possible between them. But the 
soul and h • ma, there being nothing common 
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between them, how would it be possible that 
they should mutually enter into a relation 
of identity {t&d&tma sambandka) which is 
deBned to be the state Band ha ? 

True, reply the Jains. The Cogitative 
substance going by the names of soul, self &c., 
is the subject {^BhokiA, kartd) and the .Non- 
cogitative substance or non -soul, not^selj is 
the object {Bhogya-dmhya). And they being 
radically opposed to each other, it is impossi- 
ble indeed to demonstrate the fusion not only 
of the subject and the object, having for their 
respective spheres the connotations of / or 
the Ego and 'Tu' or the Non-.^o but of 
their respective attributes as well into a kind 
of mutual self-sameness with each other 
respectively as we Bnd in the phenomena 
of life and thought. But the fact of there 
being such a fusion cannot be denied , and 
It IS from this fusion that there originates the 
tendency in our ordinary parlance to say — / 
am /fan, this is mute and the like — a proce- 
dure of speech having for its basis a fusion 
due to mithyalva-sxxhrtpixon in the main 
with respect to subject and object and their 
respective attributes. 
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One may indeed enquire as to what is 
this subreption {tnii/iydiva) by which they 
not only identify soul with Aarma-maiier 
and vice versa matter with soul but their 
respective attributes as well. 

As we remarked already, it is the putting 
of the notion of something observed else- 
where into something else present in the 
vision which is not that thing. Various 
schools of philosophy have defined this 
subreption (miiAydtva) in various ways. As 
for instance, the Natydyikas define it as 
the assumption of the possession of con- 
trary attributes in the very thing super- 
imposed upon another thing The Pra^ 
bhdkar school of philosophy explains it 
as the error {bhrama) attaching to mis- 
taken apprehension of the super-imposed 
thing for the thing super-imposed on. 
According to the Buddhist school, it 
is the assumption of something else’s 
attributes to a thing , while Shankar, the 
pseudo- Buddhist define, it to be the appear- 
ance of what has been seen previously in 
something else (elsewhere), taking the form 
of recollection. 
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Now whatever might be the psychology 
and the fine rationale underlying the subtle 
differences and distinctions between these 
various definitions, all the schools agree to 
recognize it as the putting of the notion of 
something into something else before him 
which is not that thing and this is what we 
call Subreption {mithy&tva) by which the 
‘body and soul are fused together into 
an identical whole from which we have 
the instinctive tendency to say *I am 
tall and lean,’ *the child is mine* and the 
like in the movements of our empirical 
thought and life. Were it otherwise, it 
would have been impossible for us to be 
aggrieved at the loss of our dear ones or 
to be sorry in their sorrows and afflictions. 
And the sages hold that it is this bandha 
or combination of body and soul into an 
identical whole due to subreption (^mthydtva) 
which IS the primary and other secondary 
causes and conditions such as kasAayas and 
the like that is the root of all our Sansdr 
and miseries. 

But still the possibilities of the bondage 
of the soul by subreption and the like is not 
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made clear. Indeed vtre understand what is 
meant by subreption i^mthydiva). But is it 
possible for us to put the notions of the object 
and Us accidents into the self which is not an 
object of knowledge ? Object of knowledge 
(yishaya) and Subject {vishayee t.e., non- 
object) are not only two distinct substance 
but also the accidents of the one are radically 
opposed to the accidents of the other Such 
being the case how arc we to account for the 
alleged subreption of the two incommensurate 
entities in as much as subreption as just dis- 
cussed is possible only where there is some 
thing common between the two factors under 
subreption. It is just because there is a kind 
ol unity between one object and another that 
we put by subreption the notion of the one 
into another object. But between the body and 
the soul, theie being no unity of any kind, 
the question of subreption of the two cannot 
come in at all, specially when, according 
to the Jain metaphysics, the soul or the self, 
from the transcendental point of view {nisc/taya 
naya) is of the nature of pure consciousness 
or knowledge itself (pide Aimd-pravdd pUrva). 
Afortenori^ therefore, the self cannot be the 
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object of knowledge and hence the notion 
of the Not-self cannot be put • into the self 
which is knowledge Dr consciousness itself. 
Then again it is not true that the notion 
of one object can always and invariably be 
put into another object whereever the latter 
might happen to be. The fact is that by 
subreption {mtihyd^a) we put the notion of 
some object already observed elsewhere into 
another object which is situate before us. 
To illustrate by example, when we put 
the notion of silver into the mother of pearl 
lying before us, we have an object into which 
the notion of silver is put by subreption and 
which has an existence quite distinct and 
separate from us and before us whence it 
follows that it is into an object situate before 
him that any one puts the notion of another 
object observed by him previously elsewhere. 
But in the case of bondage, how is it possible 
to put the notion of the body into the self 
filled in us from within * for this self is our 
inward self and how can it be said to have a 
separate existence situated before us , rather 
It transcends all the connotations of the non* 
as being not an object of knowledge. 
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But all these agrutnentations as urged 
against the possibility of the combination of 
the self and the other iino an organic whole 
do not hold good here. It is true in fact that 
subreption consisting as it does in the putting 
' of the notion of something already observed 
elsewhere into something else present in, the 
vision, is only possible between the different 
objects of knowledge , but then the self is 
itUiiihvely perceived as comtituHofUtl with 
us and as such it is the object of our intros- 
pection. And further more because the .self 
isadmitedly i the object of the .connotation 
of the /, ,it is also present in our , vision as 
such. And this accounts for the combina- 
tion of the self and the other by subreption 
into an organic whole. • , 

Indeed as contended the self which is 
in reality (jnischaya iiayd) of the nature of 
pure consciousness and luminous of itself is 
not an object of knowledge , and as such it is 
neither fettered nor tainted with any of the 
blemishes , neither it is in reality the. agent of 
any deed not the enjoyer of any fruits thereof 
But in such combination t]by subreption as 
of the self and the other, the same self 
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by reason of its manifesting itself as it does 
through the other, the media of the organ- 
ism and the senses, becomes, as it were, 
the object of introspection as well as of the 
connotation of the / and thereby appears 
as the ^iva, the doer of deeds and enjoyer 
of the fruits of thereof It is due to this 
subreption that the self-same spirit appears 
both as the agent and enjoyer as well as the 
object of the connotation of the /. Of 
course to be the agent or enjoyer of some* 
thing, the self must have the energy to 
work and enjoy, and it might be contended 
that It IS impossible with self, because of its 
being of the natuie of pure consciousness 
to be as such. True as these energies are 
inherent in the mind-stuff which is bereft 
of intelligenLe and intellectuality . but it 
must be understood that in the combination 
by subreption of the self and the other, 
into an organic whole, the self-same spirit 
acquires somehow the cneigies to work as 
well as to enjoy the fruits thereof and appear 
as the Jiva 

But some will however remark that this 
is but arguing in a circle. For, to say that 
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the subject differentiates into object by sub- 
reption and that subreption is due to di Keren ' 
tiation is to be guilty oF moving in the viscious 
circle of reasoning and hence the possibi- 
lily of the subreption of the self and the 
other combining thereby into .in organic unity 
is inadmissible. But the Jains repudiate 
the charge aUngether , since it involves 
a causal rcceprociiy as implied in the 
causality subsisting between the seed and 
the tree — a fact of common experience 
The fallacy of the ad mfintitwi 

lb indeed condemnablc in metaphysical 
speculations drawing conclu'.ioiis which have 
no analogous cases in the held of actual 
experience for verification. It is a fact of 
common experience that from the seed 
sprouts forth the tree and the tree from 
the seed again and so on ad-tnjtntinm. 
And as this does nut involve the fallacy 
of regt'CSUi ad tn/unt/um so no ;»uch thing 
IS involved in the statements when wc say 
that the combination in question is due to 
subreption and subreption again is due to com- 
bination and so on ad-infinxtum This is how 
the Jains say that mitky&iva or subreption is 
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without bepinning And In fact it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands who has recognised the 
truth of the teaching that freedom consists 
in the realization of the self as absolutly free 
from what is alien to it. In other words 
every system of thought which finds the 
bondage to be due to subreption holds out 
the hope of liberation by the destruction of 
the cause of subreption by knowledge. 

However it is pretty clear that each 
case of subreption is invariably proceeded 
by another subreption leaving its risiduum 
in the form of U&yas or tints as its 
consequences colouring and magnatising 
the soul whence its follows that the self 
which was the object of previous subreption 
becomes the integrating principle in a 
subsequent combination by subreption , for 
in such a combination there is always pre- 
supposed a unifying principle which must 
refer to itself at each step it takes in the 
processes of combination, since without 
such a principle referring to itself there can 
be no synthesis at all 

And non the question is what is this 
integrating principle * It is the /«w. fivitman 
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or the empirical ego revealing itself as it 
does in the unity of self-consciousness. The 
underlying unity of self-consciousness fulfils 
all the conditions of an integrating and dis* 
criminating agency without which we cannot 
conceive of any other unity as involved in 
the mutual relation of factors under sub- 
reption. For, empirically speaking, in order 
to be, an object must be distinguished from 
other objects but there can be no distinction 
unless the object distinguished and those 
from which it is distinguished are held to- 
gether by a single unifying principle, the 
JrAiman. The various Karma bargan&s 
are so many external things existing by 
virtue of their mutual determinations. Now 
each of these must be present to an integra- 
ting principle which holds them together 
and opposes them to one another as we find 
in the case organisms. It is clear enough 
that this combining principle cannot be in 
reality any of the objects held together and 
distinguished from each other That which 
distinguishes must be above, though implied 
in those things that are distinguished. In 
other words the combining principle, must 
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trenscend and be equally present as well 
to the objects combined and it is by subrep- 
tion (mti/iydfva) and'the like causes and 
conditions that we lose sight of the transen- 
dental aspect of the self, the integral nature 
of which is the empirical aspect of the same. 



CHAPTER XXVllI. 

SAHVARA OR STOPPAGE. 


Stavtrft cUilfirJ into PKyttetl anJ Payeliieal t— 
SaB\tr tlie Jiraetieal iaerality~Swaraj 

tlie ultiatte EnJ— Ftfty ttven kin3i of Sa»var— Fiva 
SiBttu. ttirer Gufiti*. Ten rule* of Aaectiitm..*-* 
TwcWe Sliavanai. Twenty atx Parwliafiat and Fiv« 
diantrat. 

From what precedes it is pretty clear 
that all our poverty and deprradiition, nil 
our sorrows and afflictions arc due to dsratfa 
and handhtt caused by subt option {mlhyd> 
tva and the like). Fresh dsravas forge 
fresh links of handhan of the soul which is 
constitutionally free and potentially divine. 
We have also seen elsewhere that in order 
to manifest this constitutional freedom and 
essential divinity of the soul, a jrt/a must 
shake off all ^r/;/a*mattcr which being alien 
to its real nature works as a veil of ignorance 
to prevent the unfoldnicnt of right vision 
into the verities of life and living leading to 
right-knowledge without which right conduct 
in the empiiical life and thought ultimately 
crowning its efforts with a free and beatific 
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state of beliigf a swarSJya, a belf-rule, an 
autonomy, for all time to come 

But the question is, how can the soul be 
freed from the snares {pdsli) of hnvnta ^ how 
can the veil of ignorance be removed * 
The Jain processes of puiging the soul out 
all kartna-zasXtex, of renting the veil of ne- 

I 

science and the like jndna-darshan'&vara- 
nddis hiding the jzva fiom the knowledge of 
its own real nature begins with what is termed 
as Samvara, With samvara^ the fifth principle 
of the Jain moral categories, begins the most 
practical side of the Jain moral philosophy. 
It IS true that the ultimate end of all the 
different systems of thought and culture 
on this side of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
is Freedom And the nature of this freedom 
has been variously conceived and defined 
by the different schools of philosophy. But 
with the Jains it means Swaidf self-rule, or 
autonomy pure and simple. S^cirdj or self- 
rule in every department of life and actit ity 
is the Ideal of the Jain s>"stem of thought 
and culture. Subjection to anything alien 
being recognised as the true characteristic 
insignia of servitude both here and hereafter. 
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the Jain sages have deemed it wise to 
lay down for the aspirants to Smar6j 
and for the good of humanity in general, a 
few rules and canons, movements along the 
lines of which will siirely enable the jtva to 
realize the Ideal by the removal of the aliens 
standing in the way. Of these rules of life, 
comes first the samvar which is nothing 
more than practically putting a stop to the 
influx of foreign elements into the const!* 
tution of the jiva. 

Like Asrava and Bantl/ta, Samvara is 
also analysable into Subjective {Bkavd) and 
Objective (Dravya), By Subjective samvar^ 
we mean the kind of conscious and volun- 
tary striving, mental and moral, along 
certain lines, on the part of the jiva, to 
arrest the influx partially or wholly whereas 
Objective samvar means the actually 
shutting up of the channels against further 
influx of fresh Karma^matter into the 
constitution of the jvoa. 

Now the lines along which a jwa should 
strive and struggle for the gradual effectua- 
tion of samvara are of fifty-seven kinds; 
viz , (A) Five Samitis. (B) Three Guptu. 
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(C) Ten-fold Y<Ui-dh(irvi(L, (D^ Twelve 
BhdvanAs, (E) Twenty-six Panskahas. 
(F) and Five CAdrtYras — thus making up 
fifty-seven kinds in all. 

(A) The five Samitis — Samiti means the 
voluntary movements of the jiva in perfect 
accordance with the 4f^»^«^“~The samiti 
is resolvable into five-fold ways as in the 
following. 

(i) I/y'd Samiti - — means cautious and care- 
ful walking, so as not to hurt any 

one. But this is practically impos- 
sible. A slight movement from 
one side to another will surely 
kill many a life. Indeed > but 
one should be very careful to 
'walk in a manner as would cause 
the least possible injury to life. 
/ryd samiti is imperatively en- 
joined on the monks who must 
take special care to examine the 
ground before he steps’ out any- 
where. He must not plod throuijh 
grassy fields , but should take him- 
self to high-ways fully illumined by 
the scorchingr ays of the sun and 
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not much frequented by human 
beings of either six . for in wend- 
ing his way through these sun- 
bathed highways with careful 
steps, if any jiva is killed unwarily, 
the sin begotten in consequence 
thereof would not materially affect 
him in as much as the merit he 
acquires by his deliberately taking 
every precaution for not injuring 
any sentient being outweighs and 
counteracts thereby the demerit 
that accrues from the unintentional 
killing of the invisible germs and 
animalcules on the path. Such is 
the character of the first samiti 
known by the name of IryQ,. 

(ii) samtH — This means careful 

movements of the tongue. One 
should never make any foul use 
of the tongue as is done in the 
case of filthy speaking, abusing, or 
using harsh strong words against 
any one so .as to wound his 
feeling This is how the tongue 
is to be guarded. 
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first thing one should try to do 
is to control the mind which 
could be done in three ways: 
viz., — 

Asatkalpan&viyo^----vi\iv^ means that 
one should not give himself up 
to excessive grief and the like at 
the demise of anyone dear to him 
or at the loss of arfything. One 
should reflect within himself that 
all the pleasures of life and living 
are only temporal : they come and 
go like the fleeting clouds so there 
is nothing permanent to be gained 
thereof for the well-being of the 
soul which must strive and strug- 
gle on and on till the Highest- 
Good is realised. 

ip) Samaid-dMvtm— means continuous 
thinking along certain line that will 
bring on the equanimity (samafd) 
of the mind. He must try to 
realise that for a ntumuksktn /tva, 
both love and hate, pain and 
pleasure, have no value ; for both 
are but chains, one of gold and the 
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other of ore, which subject the 
jiva to go round and round the 
wheel of births and deaths. More- 
over unless this equanimity of 
mind is attained, a jiva cannot 
expect to have a right vision into 
the metaphysics of ideas and ideals 
without which the veil of mithyA- 
tva cannot be torn asunder. 

AtmtramaiA — means 'Introspection* or 
Self-reflection. By this the w»- 
mukshu jiva draws in the powers 
of his mind from the extra- 
mental world and concentrates the 
same upon the soul to study the 
different phases it passes through 
Thus it gradually creates an apathy 
to the things of temporal charac- 
ter by a comparative arrest of 
the influx and enhances the ardent 
desire for a speedy deliverance 
from the turmoils -of the life of 
servitude. 

(ii) Vafihan-gupE-^means controlling the 
speech which can be accomplished 
in two ways, vis , — 
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(aj By taking a vow of silence (mou- 
ndbald^Nbt) for a certain period 
during (trhich the mttmukolia 
jiva should nevei open his, lips. 
Or by 

(b) -regulating his tongue only 

to move on imperative occasions, 
(iii) KAya-gupti’~-‘mtW[i& controlling the 
physical organism by the mumu- 
kshu jiva in accordance with the 
various rules and regulations as 
laid down in the scriptures. 

Now from the characteristic indications 
of all the three guphSt it is apparent 
that they are meant to help a jiva in 
the arrest of his karmic inflow ; for all 
these act as an antedote to the poisons 
of temptations which the world abounds 
with. 

(C) The Ten-fold Duties of the Monk. 

A monk can well stop the influx of 
karma by acting in consistent with the 
ten duties enjoined on the human species 
specially on monks and they are« 

(i) Kshamd — Forgiveness. There is nothing 
like the maxim Jorget and forgive. 
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The spirit of forgiveness helps 
a great way to control anger 
which eats 'into the moral vitals 
of the mumukshtn. It is by 
virtue of forgiveness that Christ 
Jesus ofNazereth was a Christ 
Jesus ; for do we not remember 
the soul stirring exclamation from 
the cross “Father, father, forgive 
them for they know not what 
they do.” 

(ii) M&rdava — Humility,— There is nothing 

like it to subdue pride and 
arrogance. Arrogance deteriorates 
the mind and vitiates the right 
vision. An arrogant man cannot 

look into the real utility and 
necessity of things or discriminate 

between the right and the wrong 
whereas an humble man awakens 
active sympathy in those with 
whom he comes in contact to his 
own advantage and sees into the 
truth. 

(iii) Arjavar-^impltctiy* The maxim 

Simplicity pays best yields to 
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none in its* intrinsic merit. It 
serves to keep the mind free 
from 6tas nvithout which light of 
truth cannot well be reflected, in 
the heart. It adds to* the courage 
of conviction and helps in the pre* 
servation of veracity of character. 

(iv) Nirlob/uU^ — Greedilbssnest. Greed 

begets sin and sin begets death. 
Greediness increases attachment, 
makes the jiva extremely egotis* 
tic and narrowly selfish so iduch so 
that he knows himself only and 
looks to bis own interests whither 
you go to the wall or not. 

(v) Tapas^Aut^erity, Cultivation of auste- 

rity as laid down in scriptures 
helps t^ jtva to have a control 
over his lower passions to 
chasten the mind and to soften 
the heart. 

fvl) Restraint, of the senses, 

the speech and the mind, is the 
primary conditions for every 
moral gffOWlh and intelleciuil 
expansion : 
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(vU) Safya or Tmthfulmss. It is born of 
the love of truth which must be 
the goal of 'every human endea- 
vour. Adherence to truth in 
every act of life and thought 
often helps to walk straight with 
head erect and steer clear of the 
rocks and shoals which the 
passage aefoss the ocean of 
Samsdr abounds with. 

(y\\\) Sauc/ta — Purity or Personal cleanli* 
ness. It includes the cleanliness 
of both mind and body. We 
must not only guard our thoughts 
well and keep them pure but 
should as well keep our person 
clean, for mind and body act and 
react on each other. 

^ix) Aktnchanntva — Renunciation, Culti- 
vation of the spirit of renunciation 
is a safeguard to the above moral 
requisites and raises a jtva from 
the lower level of grovelling life. 

(x^ Brahmacharya---Qkizs>i\\:y, It means 
not only restraining the senses 
and the lower appetites but free- 
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ing the mind from erotic thoughts 
of every sort and kind. 

(D) The E/idvaftd — Next comes the 
bhdvanA or reflection or thinking within 
one’s own self as to the real nature and 
and character origin, use and utility of 
something else. Constant thinking of this 
nature, wakes up in the mind of the thinker, 
a knowledge of the intrinsic value of the 
object thought upon and helps him to avoid 
such things as would stand in his way to thei 
realisation of the object or end he has 
in view or remove obstacles from his path* 
ways to perfection — the be all and end all of 
our life and thought. 

Such being the nature bh&vanA or self- 
reflection, the Jain sages has classiiied 
it in twelve kinds for a mumukshin soul 
as stepping stones to higher things and they 
are as in the following,— 

(r) Anitya bh&vand—'Awtya means non- 
permanent. Anttya bh&vafid-^ 
therefore means the thinking of 
the non-permanent character of 
things. Things transitory can 
not have any absolute value to a 
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vmmukskin soul whose permanent 
interest lies in the realisation of 
the self. Eor all the relative con- 
ditions of existence which appear 
to be imperative in our empirical 
life and thought, are but so many 
fleeting clouds that come and go 
to dazzle or darken our vision. 
Beginning with such reflection on 
the temporary and perishable cha- 
racter of things, a mumukshtn soul 
comes to feel within the inmost 
recesses of his heart, that the real 
permanent good is the freedom 
of the soul which must be raised 
from the mires of this transitory 
world for health, wealth, beauty, 
strength and the like are but 
guilded shams which only hypno- 
tize the mind and tie the soul 
down to samsdr. 

(2) Asaran bhdvand~—meaxis the reflection 
on the keyless condition of a jwa 
in this world of phenomena. 
Really a/VVa is without any one 
here to push him on to ntoksha. 
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All his friends, relations and dear 
ones may wish him well, may pray 
for a long lease of his life on earth ; 

but no body can save him from 

• 

sinking deep into the bottomless 
ocean of Samsdr which he as a 
mumultshin desires to get rid of. 
In this vein a jiva must think on 
and on to realise within himself 
the absolutely helpless condition of 
his own in this Scmsdr and there- 
fore must strain his own nerves 
and thus strive to get rid of it by 
his own power and resolute will. 

( 3 ) Sansdr bhdvand — SansAr is full of 
sorrows and sufferings. What we 
ordinarily call pleasure is only pain 
in another form. Miseries and afflic- 
tions permeate as it were every 
strata of Sans&r, In this theatre 
of the world, we are but so many 
actors and actresses playing our 
parts only for the time being after 
which we shall have to bid good- 
bye to all we hold dear to us ; so 
no use forming an attachment for 
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these transitory trivials and know- 
ings them as such one should turn 
his face agfatrfSi them and seek for 
the tmtfntiabfe siafe of being and 
bliss. 

(4) Ekaiva Alone I came into 

the world and alone I will have 
10 depart from hence. Alone do 
I work and alone shall ! have to 
reap the consequences thereof. 
None of my dear ones will take off 
or unload me of my kartna and 
set me free or give me a short 
relief ; nor can they save me 
from the consequences of my 
own deeds. They are but adepts 
in having their own desires 
accomplished through me and 
what a stupid am I to yield to 
their apparently wise persuasions. 
This wont do I alone am the 
maker and moulder of my own 
destiny and so T must forsake all 
what is not-me and thus carve 
out a path of my own for the 
fulfilment of my own Good. 
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(5) Anyaiva bMvgndr—Th^ Self, the I is 
not this body which I hold to be 
fuine. It is but a different and 
distinct entity unadulterated* by 
anything else m reality. The 
ordinary mode of speech finding 
expression in such statements 
*as I am lean', or 'my limb is 
broken' or *my child is suffering’ 
has for its basis wrong knowledge 
as to the real nature of our inward 
self which by subreption appears 
to be identical with our physical 
constitution . but the wise and 
the omniscient have definitely 
determined it to be otherwise. 
The Self, the / is absolutely 
different from the not-self in every 
respect. So what care I if the 
body which is neither ws nor 
go away. What do I care 
if the child ceases to be here 
and now. Such leflcctions within 
one's own self along this particular 
vein and strain is called Anysi^^ 
bhdvand. 
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(6) Asnchi Bh&vand — This our mortal coil 

is of composite substance and is 
born of the gidmixture of various 
elements in and through the pro- 
cesses which are really repugnant 
to the right thinking. All sorts 
of dirt and filth are within this 
physical constitution. So why 
should I be encased in it like a 
bird in the cage, knowing to be a 
composite of dirt and filth, and 
originating, as it does, in moments 
of weakness and sin ^ This line of 
self-reflection is what is called 
iisucht bhAvand. 

(7) Asrdva bMvanAr—Asrava or influx-— 

means, as we have seen, flowing of 
harma-mBXt&e into the consti- 
tution of the self through the 
channels and loopholes in our 
body, speech and mind. It is 
taught by the wise that looking 
upon the sentient being in terms 
of equality with ourselves ; re- 
vering the really qualified ; dealing 
politely with the rude and the 
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rough ; feeling pity for the im- 
poverished ; all these four make 
one acquire the forty-two kinds of 
Punnya, where as roudra dky&n^ 
dria dhy&n, the five kinds of 
mithydtva (subreption), sixteen 
hashdyasy five kinds of desires, 
all lead a jvua to acquire eighty 
two kinds of Pdpa. The wise 
and the aspirant to freedom must 
know all these and reflect on the 
degrading tendencies they are 
inherent with, to work havoc on 
the jiva through the influx ; and 
so a jtva should guard himself and 
conduct himself accordingly. 

(8) SatHvafa Bhdvand — Samvara is the 
stopping of the influx. This 
samvara is of two kinds — relative 
and absolute. Relative samvara 
means the partial stoppage of the 
influx, while Absolute samvara 
means the complete stoppage of 
the influx. This latter kind of sam- 
vara is only possible with the a)Vgi 
hevttliiis. The relative samvara 
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which is possible with the viumu- 
kskin on the path*ways to bliss 
and beatitude, is again resolvable 
in dravya and bhdva. Dravya 
samvard means the actual shutting 
out of the senses and other chan- 
nels against the inflow of karma- 
matter where as Bhdva samvara 
means the particular mental dis- 
position which precedes Dravya 
samvara. Now constant think- 
ing as to the. ways and means of 
shutting up the various channels 
of asrava, destroying mUhydtva^ 
- giving up of the drta and roudra 
dhydmSt practising only of shu- 
kla dhydna and dharma dhydna, 
replacing anger by its opposite, 
pi.de by humility, hypocrisy by 
veracity and the like which turn 
our minds away from persuing after 
things temporary is known by the 
name of samvara bhdvand. 

(9) Nifyara -Reflection on the 

ways and means of purging the 
soul of all: impurities. Nifjard 
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or purging fs of the two kinds 

sak&via and akdma. When a^Vva 
intentionally conducts himself in 
such way as would purge his soul 
out of all impurities, it is called 
sak&m nirjard ; but when karnta 
■bargan&s are left to themselves 
for their own falling off from the 
constitution of the soul in their 
natural course, it is called akdma 
nirjarA. NirjardbkAvanA implies, 
therefore, the thinking of the ways 
and means of voluntaiily getting 
rid of the matter infesting 

the soul with the express intention 
of attaining to beatitude. 

(lo) LokctswabhAva bkdvand—vrae&ns the 
thinking on the symbolic concep- 
tion of the universe as gif^en in 
the Jain scriptures. The sun, the 
moon, the earth, the planets and 
stars ; the physical sky, the hell, 
the heaven and the like constitute 
one composite universe according 
to the Jain system of thought. 
Its form and configuration is 
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just like a man standing erect 
with arms resting against his 
waist. Being composed of the 
six substantive categories of the 
Jain philosophy from time without 
beginmg, it is the permanent 
theatre of perpetual changes. 
All the jtvas and the pudgal 
particles which fill up all the three 
regions known as urMa, adha^ 
itryak are not outside this Person 
but they are all contained in it: for 
outside this Uni verse- man is the 
vacuous space only going by the 
name of ulokAk&sk or hyper- 
physical regions wtiich is infinite 
in extensiveness. In the infernal 
regions {adhoioka) there are seven 
world “ one upon the other wherein 
are imprisoned the jwas of the 
hell. Somewhere there also dwells 
the Bkavanapait. In the third 
world from downwards dwell the 
human beings and other animal 
lower to them. In the celestial 
regions liv^ the gods. Such, 
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roughly speaking, is the figurative 
conception of the universe, a con* 
ception which Is also traceable In 
the Vtr&t Punish or the Cosmic 
Person of the Hindus. Now 
meditation on this figurative con* 
ception of the universe as given 
in the Jain scripture is known as 
LokaswabkAva bhdvand, 

(x i) Bodkidurlahhaivtt bhdvand — This 
means reflecting on the diflicult 
path one has to travel through to 
attain to a state of pure intuition : 
for every thing in this world, 
can be had with comparative ease 
save and except the three jewels, 
via. the Right-vision, the Right- 
knowledge and the Right-conduct 
constituting the ttlpha and omeffs 
of our being. The Hindus also 
say, ^^Khumsyu dkdrd nishito 
durahiyS durgamamayam pantU 
habaybbadantil-^The way to the 
goal is so very difficult to travel 
through ; it is just hke the 
walking on the shaip edge of 
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ii Turnr, Therefore, now that 
we have jioi the hum’in birth 
wliirh rardy happen^ to a /kj, 
tt*c must give up all to reach the 
j*oal, however tliOicuh the path 
may he to travel ihroutjh 
(ra) Dherrta This ntcann con* 

stanily refleciint* on the essential 
nature of a true rcHj;iort. ReliRion 
not naiuratcd with piety, with 
the spirit of innocent service to 
humanity and other sentient 
{safhit) l>cinjjs is but a •.ham. For, 
it is mercy that tends colour to the 
soul of religion. Real mercy pro- 
ceeds from right-vision, vcr.aciiy 
and philanthropy- tie who never 
tells a lie, Slicks to truth even unto 
death, is indifferent to the w'orldly 
loss or g 2 iin, helps the needy and 
has an unw«avcring faith in the 
words of a fha, the victor, is really 
a righteous man from the Jain 
point of view. 

These arc the twelve kinds of reflections 
which help a fha in bis efforts towards the 
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actualisation of Samvara which if not cuItU 
vated with propriety and judiciousness cannot 
put a stop to the incessant influx of kartna- 
matter into the constitution of the jtva, ^ 

Next comes the Partshahas or endurance 
of hardships without which no one can 
expect to attain to a thing ; for work implies 
not only waste but endurance as well. A 
mumukshin soul must ever be prepared to 
gladly endure all sorts of hardships as con- 
sequent on the strain and struggle he has 
been voluntarily undergoing for the realisa* 
tion of the Highest Good. The Jain sages 
have classified in their own ways these 
various forms of hardships into twenty-two 
kinds, viz ; — 

( i) Kshutparisaha or endurance of hard- 
ship consequent on kungert (s) on thirst 
(/riska), (3) cold (skzta), (4) hestfuskna), 
(5) insect bite {dansha ntashaka), (6) naked- 
ness {acfiela) t.e. tattered rag, (7) on unfavour- 
able environment {arati), (8) on the presence 
of the opposite sex, (9) on constantly shifting 
from place to place (ehatya) ; (10) on the 
disadvantages arising from abiding by the 
rules of conduct in a particular quarter 
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isempofufily as habiitA {fiisffaifyd)^ 

(fi) on uftCotnfortablei beddings to sleep, On 
i^hdyydl),' (ii) on tannts and reproaches 
(aAmAa)', (is) on personal itijury (dadka), 
(14) on beg^ng alms (yde&ttyS)^ (15) on 
disappointment in the begging (aldbha)t 
(16) on desease {rog'a), (17) on tho^n-pricks 
(iHm ^arska)t (18) on physical dirt and 
impurities (mala) ; (19) on being indiffer- 
ent to words of praise and acts of service 
relative to himself (sal karma) ; (20) on the 
avoidance of the pride of learming (Prd/nd) 
(at) on the avoidance of pain due to the. 
consciousness of his own ignorance (agnana), 
(22) on the avoidance of being cast down for 
not being able to acquire a rightrvision into 
metaphysics of ideas and ideals. 

Now these are the two and twenty 
Pariskaltas or forms of endurance which 
otherwise tell upon a mumuhshinjha so as 
to cast him away from the right path and 
conduct 'without which the progress towards 
the highest state of being and bliss is hdd 
to be impossible. 

Then there are the Five-fold Conduct.fpr 
further stoppage of the influx. The fiverfold. 
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conduct are but the Five Rules along the 
lines of which a jiua should move himself 
to stop the inflow oi-karma-vasXX'N into its 
constitution. They are — 

(i) Samayika which enjoins on 

the muvtukshin, the abandonment 
of bad companions and retirement 
to seclusion for meditation. 

{^ii) Ckedopas/Mpannya Ck&rtira — which 

enjoins a full and complete confes* 
sion with repentance to a gttru 
of the sins and crimes done inten* 
tionally or otherwise by a murnu- 
kshiu jwa and humbly submitting 
to any punishment that might be 
inflected on him in consequent 
thereof. 

(in) Parihar Vtshudha CharUra , — It goes 
without saying that without the 
purification of the heart, right* 
vision into the metaphysics of 
things and thoughts leading to 
right knowledge resulting in the 
diefication of the inward self is 
impossible * we have also in the 
Bible “Blessed are the pur* 
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in heart for they shall see God.** 
So without chiliasuddht or puri- 
fication of, the heart nothing is 
possible. Now there aie various 
means and disciplines whereby the 
heart can be purified. Of these 
the most preieminary for a muntu- 
kshtn IS to serve the sAd/ius, the 
monks The most typical of these 
services is the services rendeied 
to the monk engaged in Tapa — 
austeiority. Pei formance of iapas 
may cover the peiiod of even 
eighteen months and if a mumu- 
kshin sei ve^ a monk who is thus 
engaged in Tapas in such a man- 
ner as to see that nothing there 
takes place externally as to 
break the Tapas of the monk, he 
IS said to be achieving the puri- 
fication of the heart to a certain 
extent. The psychology under- 
lying this is too obvious to require 
any further elaboration. 

(iv) Suksknfa Sampardya — The more the 
heart is purified the more the 
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light of truth will be reflected 
thereon and he will realise the 
temporary character of the things 
wordly, along which he will become 
less and less attached to them, with 
a growing spirit of renunciation 
born of right knowledge of the 
real values and functions of these. 
This is how should a jiva cultivate 
apathy and indifference to things 
worldly. So long a fiva living, 
moving and having bis being 
in this empirical world of ours, 
he must have to work and the 
more he works out things with 
attatchent the more fettered docs 
he become ; but if he does his 
duty for duty’s sake without wait- 
ing for the result thereof, he will 
devolope by this his mode of 
conduct, a spirit of renunciation 
which will help him to preserve the 
equanimity of temper in the midst 
of Intense activity. 

(v) Having thus gradually 

developed the spirit of doing 
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things without 'the least attatch- 
ment he will attain to such a state 
of being when all the five fold 
rules of conduct will be observed 
automatically so much so that the 
Jwa himself will be left to himself 
foi introspection into and self- 
reflection upon its own nature, 
phases and phenomena 
Thus we see how the various ways of 
arresting the inflow of karma into the const!* 
tution of the jiva can be classifled into fifty* 
seven modes or types viz , five Samtiy, three 
Gupii, ten Yah dkartna, twelve BUdvands^ 
twenty two Parisfmhas and five-fold Conduct- 
Chdnira. A jiva desirous of salvation from 
the thraldom of the senses must mrke 
strenuous efforts to gradually stop the influx 
of fresh matter foreign to the soul. For as 
we have already seen it is these karma 
particles getting into the constitution of the 
jxva that blind its vision into the metaphysics 
of things and there by prevents its right 
knowledge without which right conduct is 
held to be impossible. 



CHAPTER XXVIV. 

HIBJABA OB DISSIPATION. 

DcfimtioB—OlMiilieKtio* of Ntijtn 
Mto Sftlctau ia4 Altat'—Tli* Musululita itnYfa for 
SAwm Ntrjkn to oxJiBdtito Lil>enttOB*~*PItHta mA 
TranifomittOBB of K«r*« — MfU* ui4 Motlio^ of 
Stiktmt Ntriar«***-TJi* Prtaary Cosdttten of Ntqun w 
Auitenty — Auitcrity lutM tliB Ktnoa aaJ «tt« 
tlic Jtvft frir’-Fonos of AttiUntiM tn^ Dliyanu wKteli 
lursi tlic Btt^a of Karat Itferc thttr Jua tiaM» 

Along with the practice, of Satnvar or 
arresting the influx of fresh kmrma-pudgal as 
stated in the preceding chapter a wtumu- 
kskin jiva is requiren to act in such a way as 
would help him in throwing away the already 
acquired dirt of "karma which has been sub- 
jecting him to go round and round the wheel 
of births and deaths. For until! and unless a 
jtacts entire karma-mztter clothing his soul- 
worked out or neutralized in a manner as 
would make it impossible to transform into 
udaj'U — kinetic state of its being, a jiva can- 
not expect to attain to freedom.— And the 
processes and activities whereby the karma • 
matter clothing the soul is worked out or 
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their effects completely neutralized so much 
so that they would fall away from the consti- 
tution of the jwa is called NirjarA. 

The Jain sages have classified this Nitjara 
into two kinds viz ; (i) Ak&ma Nttjara 
& (ii) Sak&ma Nirjara. 

To deal with AkAma Nirjara^ karma- 
pttd^als while standing in some relation with 
the soul assume various phases through 
successive processes of tansition according to 
laws inhent in them. This is the reason 
why the sages have come to another kind of 
classification of the kartna-bargatuis by the 
names of -(i) SattA, (2) Bandha (3) Udaya 
and (4) Udimd 

(i) By sattA karma—The sages mean the 
karma-barganAs which getting in 
to the constitution of the jiva 
remain there merged as it were 
in the soul SattA-kantta corres- 
ponds to the SanckUa-ktirma of 
the Hindus The whole man 
that still remains behind the man 
not yet worked out — the entire 
unpaid balance of the debit and 
credit account 
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By Bandha A7irw«— the Sages mean the 
kanttordaf^attds in the state of 
Mild enter* by virtue of sub- 
reption of the jiva into a relatipn 
of identity with the soul where- 
by the Jiva takes in further 
matter in its current lease of life 
to mould its destiny for the future. 
This Bandha karma is anologous 
to the KriyamSn karma of the 
Vedanta philosophers. 

By Udaya Karma — The sages mean the 
karma barganks which standing 
simply in relation of identity with 
the soul for sometime develop 
into an energy of movement for 
the enjoyment of the soul at the 
commencement of each life. This 
is analogious to the Prdrabdha 
Karma of the Hindus by which 
they mean the amount apportioned 
to the man at the beginning of his 
life on earth. It is important to 
note here that this third type, 
the Odaya "karma, is the only 
destiny which can be said to exist 
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for man and this is what an 
astrologer might fore-tcll for us, 
that we have apportioned to us 
so much good and evil fortune 
—40 much of the good and evil 
actions of our past lives which will 
react on us in this life. 

(4) By UdimA Karma — The sages mean 
the karma bargan&s which by the 
resolute will and exertion of the 
soul are worked out into the energy 
of movement for the enjoyment of 
the jiva before they are due. 

Now if the jiva allows himself to be 
drifted from wave to wave surging in 
everflowing currents of karma, his destiny 
will no longer remains his hands but the 
environment will become all in all in the 
making and moulding of his destiny. For he 
will be under the complete sway of his own 
karma creating conditions of his being and 
will be reaping the consequences of his own 
karma without any will or individuality 
of his own to stem the tide of the influx. 
For harma-taaXitr according to its laws 
and forces which it is instinct with will 
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continually get into the jivM to be there 
in the state of satid for some time only to 
be awakened into kinetic energies whirling 
the jfVir round through the different grades 
of tamdri while others will indeed fall off 
yielding places to newer ones. Therefore, 
instead of leaving the life to chances, the 
sages have devised means and methods 
whereby the seeds of karma could so burnt 
as to wholly neutralize their effects and 
leave the soul free and pure to soar up and up 
into the regions of the Siddhatiia, Expeiience 
have taught us that the karmie-seeds-^iht 
root*evolvent of miseries — could be burnt up 
into nought in the glow of austerities — Tapas. 
Just as lire consumes the combustible so 
do the /tf^ns-austerities burn up the karma* 
bija of tlie jiva and sets him free from the 
turmoils of taftsdra. These austerities 
ar« of various kinds and types which for 
the sake of convenience, have been classi- 
6ed by the Jain moralists, primarily into 
(I) Edkya, exterior and (II) Aft/ar, Interior 
austerities. 

(i) By Edhya^ exterior or physical 
austerities, our physical nature is so con* 
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trolled as to work out automatically towards 
the furtherance of the end in view whereas by 
the Aiitaranga ^tapeis or Interior or psychi- 
cal .austerities mind is so controlled as to 
help the jwa in getting an insight into the 
real nature t>f things with a view of attaining 
to a right kno\irledge thereof and their values 
as well without which right conduct on the 
part of the jwa becomes a rarity. And 
mind and body being found to act and react 
on each other through the principle of con- 
committance, the relative importance of both 
the forms of austerities is quite evident. 

Now of the two kinds of tapas^ the b&hya^ 
the exterior or the physical consists in the 
processes of controlling the physical nature 
of the jvoa in six following ways. — 

(t) Amshan Vrata — i.e, the vow of fasting. 

Importance of fasting from time 
to time to give the physicdl system 
a rest goes without saying in 
these days of scientific culture 
and refinement. It is said in the 
scripture that fasting puiifies the 
sense-organs and adds to their 
sensibility so much so that it 
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makes them to respond toaany5ne 
and delicate vibration that might 
be sec up in the outside. 

(a) C/ifOfifort— Avoidance of full meals. It 
adds to the agility of the jiua. 
Full meals bring on slumber and 
laziness and are the causes of dys* 
pepsia which is very difficult 
to get rid of, 

($) Vritti sankkepa — Dietetic restrictions 
which can be observed in different 
ways from the vieW'points of 
dravyat hshettrut Itdla and sw9» 
bhdva. As for instance, I am in the 
habit of taking meals consisting of 
nine or ten kinds of eatables and to 
observe the vow of tfr/Ui sankhepa 
from the stand*point of dravya, 1 
will have to reduce the number of 
the eatables, say, to five kinds mak- 
ing up the meal would take. 
Then again I may put in further 
restriction to the obtaining of the 
meal from certain quarter from the 
view-point of hheUra, Thirdly, 

I may put still further restriction 
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to the time k(tlo{ my taking meals. 

I may take once a day and that 
again say by 3 p.m. every ; day ; 
and lastly, from the view-point 
of bMvttx I may put still another 
restriction in obtaining food from 
people with certain peculiar men- 
taliiy and position, I may take 
the vow of having meals only 
from the chaste and pure passers- 
by whom 1 may happen to meet on 
my to a certain destination. 

(4) Renunciation of palatable 
articles or dainty dishes, such as 
a variety of sweets, milk, butter, 
sugar, salt and the like which may 
awaken in me a sense of attach- 
ment to the pleasures of life. 

(5) iir4ya^/^r^a*~>Endurance of physical 

troubles. A mumukshin must ever 
be ready to undergo all sorts of 
physical discomforts without, in 
the least, losing the equanimity 
of temper. He must take both 
heat and cold (shita and uskna) 
in the one and the same light. 
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To realize this, he may undertake 
to practise meditation either 
in the scorching rays of the sun 
on ail elevated seat in the summer 
or in a cold uncovered place in 
the winter 

(6) Samlinatd — Turning the senses from 
their respective objects. This 
will devetope the spirit of renun* 
ciation in the tnumukshtn fwa 
and strengthen his moral rectitude 
in such a manner as to make one 
look upon things most charming 
to the worldly as of no use and 
avail to him. This is how 
the senses, we are told, guarded 
against all temptations (Indriya 
sam/tnafdj. Then again the 
mumuhshin must control the 
passions and their correlates, such 
as anger, deceit, pride and greed 
{kfts&yu samiinaiA) as well as bis 
thought, speech and body (yoga 
iamlinata). And lastly, there is 
the viviktachaTya which means 
previous ascertainment by a wa 
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mulskin as to whether any one 
of the opposite sex is there at 
the place of his future destination 
whete he will be next going. 

These are the six forms of exterior 
austerities {b&kya iapa) for regulating and 
controlling the physical nature of the mumu 
Icshinfiva. Besides, there are six interior 
austerities (6nfar iapd) of which the Hrst is,-~ 

(i) PrtyaschxUa — penance and repentance 
for the blunders commuted through 
pramdd or negligence. It often 
takes the form of a moral con- 
fession to the spiritufil jptrn, or 
to an other sdd/su instead, of 
theVins and crimes one might 
have done through commission or 
omission with repentance and ac- 
cept the penalty to be imposed on 
him by the^ytm and act according 
to the regulat'''na as laid down 
in the sci iptures and repeat every 
morning micchawi dukkadami t e, 
may my sins be forgiven / 

( 2 ) Vinaya or Humility — A mwnukshin 
soul must also cultivate humility, 

n 
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for this serves to kill all pride and 
saturate the mind with sympathe> 
tic feelings. *Of vinaya thcie are 
four kinds, — 

(/x) Jndna vinaya — ix, to be humble and 
respectful to all who are superior 
in knowledge and wisdom. 

(^) Darshan vinaya — ix. to be humble and 
respectful to those who have 
gained a real insight into the meta* 
physics of things and thoughts. 

(r) Charitra vinaya — to be humble and 
polite to the men having a good 
moral stamina by the virtue of 
which he follows a right course 
of conduct. 

(li) Mana vinaya — to be always in a kind of 
mental attitude as to pay respect 
to all the saints and sages of the 
world who live for others, and 
therefore, worthy of our reverence. 

(3) Vaxy&vritya — Service to humanity. 

It takes a thousand and one 
forms in and through which the 
acquired dirt of "karma is worked 
off. Vaty&vriiya consists chiefiy 
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in services rcndctcci to ascetics; 
feeding the poor, sheltering the 
helpless Bnd the like forms of 
social services. I n these days of 
flood and famine, the sddftus of 
the Ramakrishna Mission have 
been, it is important to record, 
seriously engaging themselves in 
the performance of this V/ttyA- 
vrttya. ytyAtfrifya brings on 
chitta-sudfiht or purification of the 
heart. 

( 4 ) SvAdhydya — means study . here it re- 
fers to the study Jain scriptures : 
following the rules of conduct as 
laid down therein for practical 
guidance ; testing the truth and 
validity of the Jain metaphysical 
conclusions and being convinced of 
the same, preach them out to the 
world for the good of humanity 
in right earnest and energy. This* 
clearly shows the evangclic<il 
spirit of Jainism. 

(5) Vyutsarga — descrimination between 
the soul and the non-soul It is 
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just like the nilyAmiya vasiu 
vheka of the Vcclantists. 

(6) DhyAna — meditation, contemplation or 
uniform unbiokcn concciUiation of 
mind upon something To be more 
cleai, dhydwi is an unbroken 
thread of thouglu evoloving out ol 
continuous thinking on an object 
01 an Idea. This d/iydnn has been 
classified into foui kinds accord* 
ing to the object oi Idea where- 
on a jtva conccnirales his atten- 
tion ; vi/, (i) Aria, (2) Rondra, 
(3) Dharma and (4) Snkla, 

To take the first, A>ta Diiydna, it is the 
most intense hankering with aitritchmcnl 
aftci an object of enjojment icv^caling itself 
as It does in foin forms namely, 

(rr) Ishia viyoga — constantly thinking of 
the loss of Mhat was dear to him ; 
irrieviiifi too much for the dead 
and the departed di.ar ones or 
wailing and beating bieast in giicf 
foi the lo*5s sustained 

{6) Anista Samyoqa — 1« be ronstantly 
brooding over entering on a new 
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I elation with of something 
undcsiiable and unpleasant, and 
thereby giadually sinking into 
dcspondenc) as if no more hope 
\\erc left to iccast his lot. 

\c) Roga be constantly labour- 

ing under an anxiety for some 
physical malady, or in other words 
ah\ays thinking of the physical 
ill-health. 

{if) Agi'azocha or Ntdtn&vtha — to be 
occupied w ith the thought of the 
future and future only, that 1 will 
do this, then that, next the thing 
will as a natural consequence and 
I have my objective fulfilled. 

Itisimpoitant no note here by the way 
that Art a dhydn^i is possible between the 
1 st. mifhyaiva and the 6th gmasthan and 
leads jrjas to take biith in the Tit yak 
goii. 

2 . The second of the Dhyanas is 
Roudra dhydna which means to be absoibcd 
in the thought of wreaking vengeance for 
some loss or danidgc one sustained ihiough 
the action of another. This thought of 
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wreaking vangence {Roudra dliy&na) ex- 
presses itself into four forms viz,— 

{a) Htsdnubandhi, {b) Mrish&nubandht, 
{cj Sieynubandht, {d) Samralcshanu 
bandhx 

Arta and Roudra Dkydnas always lead 
mind to concentrate its energies on things 
extra-ongaric. These instead of dissipating 
the karmic energetics rather keep the jtva 
under such influence as to acquire karma- 
matter subjecting it to the repetition of births 
and deaths in the difleient grades sansdr. 

(3) But the third one, Dharma dhy&na 
which means constant thinking of the ways 
and means to and following the same in prac- 
tice for the realisation of the true nature of 
our inward self, helps the jtua to work out 
its own karma, Dharma dhydna has been 
analysed into four phases, namely-— 

(<7) Agnd vichaya — to have a firm faith 
and sincere belief in the meta- 
physical conslusions as arrived at 
by the omniscient kcvalins and 
and in their teachings. 

(J)) Apdya vtc/taya — the belief that what 
is non-self is not only alin to the 
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leal self, but constant thinking of 
the not-self enfetteis the self. 

(c) VtpAha vichaya — the belief that from 
the ontological point of view, 
though the self is a positive entity 
all puie and free, but viewed from 
the phenomenal stand point, it 
appears to be otherwise owing to 
the eight kinds of karma loaded 
with which the jtva passes through 
births and deaths. 

{(f) Samsihdn mental ideation or 

picturing in the mind of the four- 
teen worlds as well as the nature of 
the constituent elements of the same 
as taught in the J am philosophy. 

(4) Lastly comes the Sukh dhy&na 
Sukla lit. means white which is but a sym- 
bolic representation of purity when it follows 
that Sukla dkydn is nothing else than think- 
ing of the soul in all its purity i. e to be 
absorbed in the meditation of the transen- 
dental nature of our inward self as constitu- 
tionally free and potentially divine Such 
being the import as understood by Sukla 
dhydna it expresses in four forms viz — 
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(a) Prtivakatva Vtiarka SapravicMra-^ 
consisting as it does in the 
ideation of the substance as 
cliaracteiised with origination, 
dessolution, continuation {itfpdda 
vyaya dhrom'ayukiam sat) as well 
as in the desci iniination between 
such pan of opposites as jtva 
and ttjiva ; gnna and parydya ; 
stoadhdvft and bibhdva lending 
to the foiination of the light 
knowledge of the soul as it is in 
Itself. This attitude of the mind 
becomes maiitfest when the jtva 
is between ilie Sth and ijth 
Gitnaslkdn. 

ip) Ekatva vital ka apiavic/idra.‘~^eQn%\sVi 
in thinking of the unity in diffc- 
tcncc between the pansofoppo- 
sits and thereby to an ivc at the 
knowledge of unity amidst the 
diversity of things and thoughts. 
It appeals to develop in tlu 12 
Gnnaslhau, 

(c) Suks/ma kriyd Protfpati~->consists in 
continuous thinking and striving 
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to resist thQyo£‘as of mind, speech 
and body m and through which 
karmic matter flow into the jiva. 
This d/iydna is possible to a jiva 
in the thirteenth gunasMn, 

(d) Vicchinna kriyd aprat^h — By this 
type of sukla cUiydna which is 
the last and final of the dhy&nas, 
helps the mumukshm soul to tear 
assunder for good the veil and 
covering which so long stood in 
the ways of the jtva's realization 
of the true nature of itself. It is 
a kind of mental striving which 
becomes more and more intense 
as the days go by to realize the 
siddhahood of the jtva. To a 
jwa in the fourteenth ^nasthdn 
this dkydna is possible. 

It is important to note that Aria and 
, Roudra dkydnas engage the mind of he 
people moving up and down between the ist 
and the 3rd ^masth&nas Dharma dkydna 
between 4th and 6th gunasthdnas , Sukla 
dkydna is possible to the jtvas enteiing on 
the 7th gunastkan and onwards. 

6 oi 
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Besides ilic above way of classifying the 
d/tydnas, The Jain sages have also otherwise 
classified them into (i) Padasiha, (s) 
Pittdasiha, (3) Rupastlia and (4) Rnpdtikt. 
To take the first, 

(1) Padnstha dhydna — is the continuous 

meditation on the nature of the 
Perfect souls, the kevaiins or the 
Panck Paramesti, 

(2) Pmdasthtt d/iydna — is to think that the 

self within IS in reality of the 
same essence with those of the 
arthanias and the like. 

(3) Rnpasiha dhy&na — is to think or 

meditate in the manner that this 
our inward self is not of the 
nature of pudgat whereof our 
physical constitution is compos* 
ed , for vision, knowledge and 
delight infinite constitute the 
very essence of our soul. Be 
it noted here that all these three 
dhydms come within the range 
of Dharma dhydna discus&cd here* 
in before 

(4) RnfidWa dky&m — This is to think the 
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soul within as superphysical, 
eternally free, pure, withouts parts 
and desire. Essentially it is intel- 
lectual delight revealing itself as 
It does in and through its four 
quarternary infinite technically 
know as the eniaiUa chaiitstaya. 



CHAPTER XXVV 
MOKSHA OR EMANCIPATION. 

Melwlia or — Moleslia ia tlie Highest 

Goo^ — Conee^ttona of the Highest GooJ aeeording to 
the OiHerent Schools of PhiIo 80 J>hy~~‘Mohsha is 
etentsl anJ eonstitutional with the Soul-^It cannot 
he worhod out hy Karma — For Mohsha is net the 
Product of anything. 

Now comes Moksha or Beatitude, the 
last and final of the Jain moral categories 
Those who have followed our line of thought 
from yiT/zma-phenomenology to the chapter 
proceeding this, must have understood the 
inner psychology of the whole trend of 
thought and culture, the sole objective 
of which i« the emancipation of the soul 
ficm the miseries of the world and its 
a ‘ int to a state of the highest felicity 
1 -i. .1 - the concern of eveiyman to know 
and V hich the Sddhu takes so much pains to 
.cquire The Jain S&dhu, as it is now well- 
known, aims at nothing less than the 
complete deliverance of the soul from alfvcil 
and cov&nn^-^Surv&vaisanavimukitrnntktilL 
But it is not so with the followers of the 
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other systems of diought and culture. They 
have various states of the beatitude which 
they aim at according to the different schools 
of thought to which they belong. For 
instance the Vedantist has two states of bliss 
in view viz., one inferior which is attained in 
this life by means of knowledge, tatr&parah 
jivanmukh ktkshanam taivajnQat6>ntarena ; 
and the other superior^ obtainable after 
many births of gradual advancement to 
perfection, param niksreyasam kramena 
bkavaiu 

Similarly the Charvakas hold it to be 
either absolute autonomy here in this life or 
death that is bliss, sv&tantryam mrityurbIL 
mdkshah. 

The Mddhyaimhas say, that it is the 
extinction of the self-hood that is called 
liberation, dtmSchhedo niokskak. 

The Vtjndnt philosophers have it to be 
for a clear and edified understanding, 
ntrmala jndnodayah. 

The Rdmdnujists hold it be the know- 
ledge of v&sudeva as the cause of this all, 
Vdsudeva jnduam. 

The Bollahhts find it in the sporting with 
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Krishna in Heaven, Krishncna saka goloXc 
Itl&nvbh'&va 

The P&svpaias and the Maheswaran 
see it in the holding of all dignity, 
Paramaiswaryam. 

The Kdpdlikas define it to be the delight 
found in the sweet embrace of Nara and 
Paruati, Hara-Pdrvaiy&ltnganavi. 

The Paseswarvddins find it in the 
possession of sound health and happiness by 
virtue of mercurry, Pdradena dchasihairydm. 

The Vaishcstkas seek it in the extinction 
of all kinds of pain — dukkha nivriUinti. 

The Aftmdnsakas usiCQ it in the enjoy- 
ment of Heavenly hhss>~~S7ijargddt sukha 
bhoga. 

The Panint giamarians find it in the 
powers of speech, Brahma mpdyd bdnyd 
darshanam. 

The Sankhya materialists has it in the 
fusion of mattei and spiiit — Pralri/ow 
Puruskasydvasthdnam 

The Uddstna atheists tiace it in the 
eradication of egotism, a/iainkdia ntviiitu 

The Pdianjala^ sec it in the absolute 
jww-r/w/nw/ state of the I’crson oiiginaiing 
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as It does from the . utter indifference 
to matters worldly, Purusasya mrlepa 
kaivalyam 

The Pratydbkignditiis interprete jt as the 
realisation of the perfection of the soul, 
Purn&tmA labhah. 

The Sarvagnas find it in the eternal 
continuum of the feeling of the highest 
{dicity-^Uya niratishaya sukha bodhah. 

The M&y&vddtns say it to be manifest 
on the removal of the error of one’s 
having a sepaiate existence as a 'particle of 
the Supreme Being — Brahmdnstka ftaasya 
mtthydjndna nwritti. 

Such are the conceptions of the Highest 
Good which the diffeient schools of thought 
ultimately aim at. A comparative study of the 
nature of these conceptions will make it clear 
that the Jain conception of the same gives 
us but a clear idea as to what a nmmukshin 
soul really strives and struggle for. It is a 
kind of swaraj, self*rule, a state of autonomy, 
pure and simple, which every /tva instinctive- 
ly aspires after to realize by tearing assunder 
the veil 01 the covering in and through the 
process of which the Idea/ is Realised. In the 
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ordinary empirical statb of our being the 

ideal is ideal ; it is far ahead of the practical 

• 

And the Jains hold that if the ideal remains 

an ideal, far ahead of the practical forever and 

evermore, it can never be made realizable. 

So the Jains interprete it otherwise, from 

their points of view, and really speaking, 

« 

there are two tendencies running parallel 
all through the human life and culture. 
One is to idealize the real and the odier is 
realize the ideal. These two tendencies 
are often at war with each other. One tends 
us to take the existing state of things and 
affairs as the best of their kind and so we 
must make the most of it. From this point 
of view whoever is found to go out of the 
way and to pull the world up to a higher 
level to have a so-called richer outlook 
of life, he is dubbed as the impatient idealist 
moving in eccentric orbits. But the other 
tendency by virtue of which they struggle 
to raise the world to a higher or ideal state 
of things, the tendency that is born of the 
intense dissatisfaction at the present state of 
things and affairs, is the tendency to realxse 
the Ideal. 
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I3c that as it may, complete deliverance 
— * from the veil and covering of harm t is called 
moksha or emancipation from the miseries 
and afflictions of the world. Karma, we 
have seen, is the cause of bondage of the 
son! But the kaimn which whirls us round 
and round through the cycle of sansir has 
been classified either into pdpa ox puny 
Punya and pdpa are the causes of all our 
weals and woes with this difference only 
that those who commit sin go down to 
the lower grades of sansdr, or sink into 
hell to suffer penalties as the natural 
consequences thereof wheieas those who 
perform virtuous acts take births in the 
higher grades of mnsdr to enjoy there 
the pleasures of life and achieve the objects 
of their desire So pdpa and punya both 
have got to be worked out for the attain- 
ment of freedom— 

Here one may argue that if ntr;ard or 
purging means complete washing out the soul 
of all Aarma-msiiter, pdpa and punya, foreign 
to It, how are we then to look upon punya- 
karma which is enjoined on us as means to 
the attainment of the state of bliss and beati- 
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tude which is only possible when the soul 
has qfot I id of all kurm i-maitei '* 

To this the Jains' reply, it is tiue that 
punva cnsuies comfort, and happiness ; but 
they are but comforts or pleasures of this 
mundane world The eternal felicity born 
of the complete deliverence from all veil 
and coverniiig’, cannot be the consequence 
of p 7 inya however wisely and carefully may 
It have been discharged . for the conse- 
quences of pMiyxi karma are always con- 
ditioned 111 as much as karma and the 
consequences thereof are possible only in so 
far as the mundane existence is concerned, 
but with reference to what is devoid of 
all name and form, being above all 
causality, it is not possible In other words, 
karma cannot evolve things of permanent 
character. Karma can produce, transform, 
conjoin, or re-adjust. Over nothing beyond 
these has karma any jurisdiction. Thus it 
is clear that karma is possible only in 
s&nsdr. 

‘Some may remark that kaima done with 
judiciousness and indifference to the conse- 
quences thereof might result in the eman- 
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cipation of the soul. But this, the Jains 
hold, does not stand to reason ; because 
mokstha is not the* result of anything 
done or performed. Mohska is the tearing 
assunder of the snares of karma binding 
the jwa under the sway of subreption to 
the sattsdr, and, therefore, it is not the 
effect of anything preceding it as its 
cause. A karma cannot destroy karma. It 
changes only to re-appear in another form. 
Besides the effects of karma are traced in 
things which have origination (utpdda) and 
the like. But mokska which is eternal in 
reality cannot be said to be the result of 
any work Ordinarily karma manifests itself 
in the production of a thing, in joining one 
thing to another, in transforming one into 
another and the like But speaking from the 
ntshchaya naya, mohska has no origin. > The 
/Vba, as we have seen elsewhere, is consti- 
tutionally free and potentially divine And it 
is simply due to subreption (mitky&tva) that 
It appears to us as otherwise. 

Indeed what is contended is partially 
true, replies the opponent, but not wholly 
admissible ,* since the nature of the work done 
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without the knowledge thereof is of one 
kind : and different is the nature of the 
duty discharged with a thorough knowledge 
of the same and simply discharged for 
duty's sake with absolute indifference to 
the results that would accrue thereof. 
To show an analogous case, poison kills : 
but when judiciously administered by a 
physician efficient in the science and art of 
the administration of drugs, it acts like 
nector. And this is what we mean when we 
state that moksha or deliverance is derived 
or results from the wise discharging of 
duties for duty's sake 

But we the Jains hold it to be altogether 
meaningless or misleading, since the analogy 
does not hold good here : nor is there any 
proof to verify the truth of the statement : 
for, It IS in and through origination, con' 
junction, transformation or re-adjustment, 
that karma can work itself out and through 
nothing else beyond these four ; because of 
the want of all manner of evidence, direct or 
indirect. So ft cannot be maintained that 
moksha is derived from the wise discharging 
of duties for duty's sake. 
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The opponent might remdrk that to say 
this is to deny the merit of such scriptural 
injunctions as laid down*under the heading of 
Jural Seventies {Ckarau sUian) which have 
been imperatively enjoined both on the monks 
and the laity Does not this denial stand as 
an indirect evidence to prove that ntoksha 
results from the wise discharging of duties as 
laid down in the jutal Ethics ^ Complete 
dehverence from the veil and covering, 
therefore, we hold, is the result^ though not 
the effect^ of our wisely working along the 
lines of Juial Ethics which is imparatively 
enjoined on every man Otherwise none 
would have ever been inclined in any way to 
work along the lines of Jural Ethics 

To say this rejoind the Jams is to state 
that 'mokska is the result of oui being true in 
thought and deed to the injuctions ol Jural 
Ethics and on that account it cannot be said 
to be the effect of our doing something 
But what does this your statement mean ^ 
Mere euphonic difference in the words result 
and effect which are synonymous in sense 
and significance does not always make out 

t 

the difference in respect of their imports 
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For, it involves a contradiction to say 
that though moksha is the resuU of our 
being true to the injunctions of Jural Ethics 
yet it is not the effect of our performing 
the duties as laid down therein. Of course 
to maintain your position you will perhaps 
contend that here karma takes the position 
of knowledge Though moksha is not really 
the product of knowledge yet in common 
perlance we say 'deliverance is due to 
knowledge’ < But this your contention we, the 
Jains, hold is of no avail ; because when we 
say deliverance is due to kfiowlee^e, we thereby 
mean that the light of knowledge dispells the 
darkness of ignorance hindering the deliver- 
ence and it is because of the light of know* 
ledge dispelling the hindering darkness of 
Ignorance whereby moksha is realised, that we 
say 'moksha or deliverance is due to know- 
ledge’ , but karma cannot remove this dark 
veil of ignorance. Karma is conceived as 
hinderance to moksha and this hinderance 
cannot be removed by karma itself ; because 
karma cannot destroy karma ; rather karma 
generates karma and untill and unless all 
karmic energetics are dessipated away from 
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the body of the soul, its natural freedom 
cannot be made manifest. And moreover be- 
cause this mohsha or'fieedom is constitu- 
tional {swabhava) with the very soul itself, 
it cannot be said to be derived out of or 
result from anything else. 

Then again it can’t be maintained that 
karma lemoves ne-science [Avidye^ for there 
is a gulf of difference in the essential nature 
between karma and knowledge To make 
it more clear, ne-science or non-knowledge 
{ajn&7id) is subreption as to the true nature 
of one’s own self, while knowledge (jn&tta) 
as opposed to ne-science is the realization 
of the true nature of the same Hence 
ne-science which is of the nature of the sub- 
reption is contradictory to knowledge which 
is of the nature of true realization And in 
this way we may well inteipiete that light of 
knowledge dispells darkness of ne-science. 
Therefore kai ma and knowledge are alto- 
gether opposite to each other in kind. But 
karma does not stand in such relation of 
opposition to ne-science. Hence karma can- 
not be £aid to remove ne-science {ajndna). 
Taking an alternative position, if we 
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interprete ne*science either as want of 
knowledge, doubtful knowledge or mis- 
apprehension, then this ne-science can only 
be removed by knowledge alone and not by 
kartna^ because ne>science taken as such 
does not stand in opposition to karma. 

So we see moksha is not the product of 
anything. It is the realisation of the Ideal 
Self in and by Itself which is possible only 
when all the inma-particles have fallen 
off from It, Jwasya krita karma kshayena 
yatswarupAvastkAnam tanmoksha* Conven- 
tionally fVyavaMr my a) fnokska is said to 
be a kind of patyAya of the jiva. It is 
important to note that soul is no airy nothing 
as the Intellectualist or the Buddhists hold. 
It is a substantative, positive entity, and 
as such it must exist in a state of being 
called a paryAya from the phenomenal 
point of view (xyavakdrnaya). And this 
paryAya too cannot be wholly distinct and 
different from the substance itself whereof 
it is a paiyAya ; lor, who has ever seen or 
conceived of a substance bereft of paryAya 
and paryAya without substance, dratjyam 
paryAya viyniam parydyA dravya barjUAk : 
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kak katid kena km rupd dristd. mdfte,*a 
kcna vcti, 

Moksha, thus, is the emancipation of the 
soul from tlie snares of karma (Jcarma-pAs/ia). 
Like the other moral categories the Jain 
sages have also rc*Nolved this moksha into 
bhtiva and dravya. When the soul becomes 
free from the four Ghdiiya karmas or the 
'Action -currents of Injury’ it is said to 
have hhdvtt moksha and when the foui 
A^htdtyu karmas or the 'Action*currents 
of Non-injury’ disappear from the consti- 
tution of the soul, it is said to have 
attained dravya moksha The psychology 
underlying this resolution of moksha into 
subjective (phavd) and objective {ylravyd), 
is too obvious to require any detailed 
discussion When the soul in and through 
the processes of nirjard or dissipation of 
karmas, gets rid of the four-fold action-cur- 
rents of injury to tiie natural vision (darshan) 
knowledge (ftidna), and the like of the soul, 
it becomes omniscient (ksvalm), because 
the soul IS just like a mirror which becomes 
dim and hazy when the karma bargands 
veil its surface. By nirjnfd, the karma- 

dry 
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bargan&s are purged from the constitution 

of the soul which on that account, attains 
to clearness and omniscience Qceval /nllna). 
Having attained the kevai /«d«a, the c’ause 
of forging fresh fetters of bondage being 
absent by virtue of sattwar or stoppage, 
and nirjarA being yet in the processes of 
working, the jvaanmnkta hcvalin gradually 
becomes free from all the residuum of 
Aghatiya karmas known as vedanya, dyu, 
ndma and gotra and thereafter attains to 
a state of bliss never-ending and beatitude 
everlasting. The realization by the jiva 
of this viz,, his permanent state of being in 
knowledge and delight infinite is what is 
termed as Moksha^ freedom or emancipation 
from the snares olkarma for which reason we 
have the adage, — kamia-pasha vinirmukiah 
vtokskak. And when the soul is thus libera- 
ted it goes straight up to the Siddhasila or 
the Region of the Free and the Liberated at 
the summit of Lokdkdsh Speaking from 
the stand-point of noumenal naya, a siddhd 
has no form whereof he is imperceptible by 
the senses, but viewed from vydyakdra stand- 
point he h-is a shadowy form of a human 
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6gure which is but an embodiment of Right- 
vision, Right-knowledge and Right-conduct 
in and through which a jiva attains to a state 
of perfection bliss and beatitude which is 
otherwise known omniscience and Freedom 
Absolute. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

6UNASTHANAS. 

Tlic Gunaatli»n«f or tkc Stepping Stooee to 

Fourteen Ste jet SquecseJ into Four 
enljr^Tlic Ftnt te tlie Life of AnwtUty u4 Im^utiM 
~-Tlic Second tlie Life of Conaeious Se1eetion-*~Tkc 
Third ta tkit of Conieienee tnJ Faitk’—AnJ tke Feurtk 
la tlut of Knowledge and Delict In£nita'**‘Fottrtaeo 
l^tagea leading to OBuiaeicnee~~ReguIation or Control 
doea not swan Stultification aa Complained o£ 

To anyone who knows the nature of 
Moksha, and the means prescribed for it in 
the Jain scriptures, there will be no difficulty 
in apprehending^ that the realization of the 
self is preceded invariably by a series of 
conditions which must be fulfilled one after 
another and that perfection itself is the 
culmination of a graduated scale or hierarchy 
of moral activities, which have been classi- 
fied into fourteen stages and have been called 
GwtasMncLS by the Jainas. So long as 
the soul is bound by karma^ it can never 
attain that deliverance from mundane 
existence which is the be-all and end-all of 
all that live, move and have their beings on 
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earth. The Jains believe that there is a 
ladder of fourteen steps by which a fiva 
may climb up to tl^e stage called fnoksha. 
The sages have, therefore, divided the path 
which leads to the nirmna into fourteen stages 
or stepping stones, each of which represents a 
particular stage of development, condition or 
phase of the soul, following up from the 
quiescence, elimination or partial quiescence 
or partial elimination of certain energies 

t 

of kar»ta, the final outcome of which is the 
manifestation of those traits and attributes so 
long held in check as it were by the karmtc 
energetics. 

To begin with the psychological observa- 
tions which underlie the whole fabric of these 
gmazth6,nas^ we may remark at the outset, 
that these fourteen stages may be squeezed 
up more generally into four only in the 
moral ascent of the soul. The First stage^ 
we may roughly speak of as the stage of 
impulsive life, of lust and enjoyment, when the 
soul is quite in the dark as to its true destiny 
and goal, and is least removed from the 
animal existence ; the Second is the life of 
conscious selection and pursuit, where the 

6»t 
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goal and true method of realisation are still 

misapprehended; the Third is the life of 
conscience and faith where the ends are 

taken not as we like, but as we aught, and 
the Fourth^ the stage where all such conflicts 
disappear altogether and the soul shines forth 
in all its naturalness and omniscience. 

Now as to the question as to why the 
stages should succeed one another in the order 
stated above, and not in any other way we 
remark that as soon as the self-conscious life 
is thrown in the front or induced by the 
pains and miseries of the animal life, the life 
of impulses, the conscious will of man wakes 
up and learns to remain in the ruinous spread 
of blind propensity and animal spontaniety. 
Here, by the mere shrinking from the 
membered misery of recklessness, some har- 
mony is introduced and under the measured 
checks offered by Reason and sober think- 
ing, a certain unity of movement is given to 
the activities. At the same time we should 
not ignore the fact that here no new force is 
introduced and the whole operation is rather 
regulative than creative and it shows its 
want of intensity by being swept away before 
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some flood- tide of .iffcction that bears us 
rijylit away out of ourselves. 

The llurd stage begms with the rhanges 
in the dynamical conditions otherwise pre- 
sent to us which lie occasioned by the blind 
perception of the moial superiority of the 
higher springs of action It is a stage of un- 
working faith, of implicit apprehension of the 
true way of realisation notwithstanding the 
want of a clear intellectual discernment as 
to the moral worth or imperativeness of the 
course of action adopted. Here the soul does 
not only exert a restraining influence, or has 
a mere regulative control over some of the 
springs of action, and other propensities, lest 
they might when freely indulged in, give rise 
toother pains and miseiics incident to the 
first and second stages , hut also itself volun- 
tarily sides with one of the solicitations it 
has implicitly apprehended as the right 
course of action Some sort of harmony 
and concord have truly been attained, some 
conditions have been truly worked out for 
the attainment of the desired End ; but still 
this harmony is incomplete, inchoate and 
unstable so long Reason is called m to 
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decide between rival desires ; in as much 
as this harmony is brought about and kept 
up untarnished, not by leaving every chord 
of heart to vibrate freely, but by laying thp 
silencing hand on everything that would 
speak in discord, if once left alone. The 
constitution here is undoubtedly regulated, 
the passions and propensities of life have 
been curbed and restrained to make the 
achievement of the observed End possible, 
and some sort of harmony truly shines forth, 
But still it goes without saying, that the right 
order is purchstsed here by some sacrifice of 
force, by exertion of will, some of which is 
spent still only in holding down the clamouring 
impulses of life and consequently the constitu- 
tion can hardly be said to be properly imed. 

The fourth stage of life begins when the 
competition of impulses cease with the 
absolute concurrence of the natural solicita- 
tions with what ought to be, with the 
harmony of the scale of intensity of the 
impulses of life, with the scale of their 
excellence and moral efficiency. This stage 
is made possible only after a clear intellec- 
tual discernment (jn&na) of what ought to 
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be aud of the proper means of Its realisation. 
Here the harmony that is introduced is not 
partial or unstable as ill the previous stages 
but is complete and it effects its end and 
works out itself with complete naturalness 
and spontaniety. 

Thus to generalise further we may say 
that of these four stages, the ^rst is charac- 
terised by indiscrimination or caprice, free- 
dom without restraint, the second and i/urd 
by voluntary and much strained regulation 
at the expense of the so-called freedom, and 
the fourth by the coincidence of freedom 
and regulation And as each person shines 
forth in its true light, he becomes one with 
Itself, as he passes Horn the preceding stages 
tu those succeeding, reconciling now some 
warring inconsistencies, satisfying some 
haunting claim and getting rid of' some 
gnawing uneasiness, and thus stands forth 
in greater vigour, keeping clc.ir of all 
enfeebling defects , because to the lower 
stages some hesitation and cowardice, some 
sort of indecision and indiscrimination 
forever cling. 

Another thought which occupied the 
62$ 
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minds of the Jain ‘philosophers and which 
practically moulded their philosophy into its 
present shape is that flie additional sufferings 
which our soul undergoes beyond the limits 
of animal sensibility are contributed by our 
own intellectual endowments. It is because 
we look before and after from the point 
where we are now standing, because our 
mind can well detect beforehand the actual 
and the possible, because the visible has 
no power to blot out the invisible from 
our thought, that with us no pain can perish 
in a moment, but on the contrary, leaves on 
us many a vestige on its departure. Memory 
although it seems to have the cruel property 
of stripping the evil of its transitoriness, 
has also the brighter aspects as well in as 
much as it sends forth a notice of the 
approach of the e\ li and betrays the secret of 
it and men suffer as they fail to catch these 
warnings. What would then be the correct 
view of it ? Would you renounce this 
foresight, this reason altogether and revert 
to the mere animal existence to be saved 
from the tears ? Would you forsake your 
many-chambered mind and shut yourself up 
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In a single cell and draw down its blinds so 
that you may feel no storm, see no lightning 
and know nothing till you are struck down? 
Certainly not, says our Jain teacher, for the 
expansion of your vision, your intellectual 
consciousness will help you in having a con* 
trol over your disti esses and it is the only 
condition of whatevei control you may have 
over them. It is only by continuance in 
thought that we can distinguish their kinds, 
investigate into their causes and discover 
their remedies and it is the self-knowledge 
of suffering that will open up before you 
the way to its own remedy. Most of the 
misfortunes and miseries incident to our life 
are due to our own ignorance ; to the want 
of our own true insight into the real nature 
of things and they are gradually sure to be 
removed with the expansion of our intellec- 
tual and moral endowment. 

To understand the piinciple underlying 
the arrangement of the gunasihdnas, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the fact that the 
attainment of every end requires Right 
Vision, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct 
Of these three. Right Vision precedes Right 
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Knowledge, while Right Conduct is a 
characteristic of those alone who have almost 
perfected themselves :n Vision and Wisdom. 
Hence, the earliest stage of the journey 
is necessarily that which marks the tran* 
sition from the state of settled wrong 
convictions to the Acquisition of true faith 
and knowledge. Thus we see that in Jain 
philosophy a great importance is also attach- 
ed to the reflective thought or In other 
words to the conscious reaction of the mind 
upon the results of its own unconscious or 
obscurely conscious movements. The four- 
teen stages also clearly show that however 
slow the movement of advance may be, the 
time must come when reason must turn 
back to measure and criticise, to select and 
rqect, to reconsider and remould by 
reflexion the immediate products of crude 
and imperfect knowledge or faith. It must 
also be remembered in this connection that 
although there is a relative opposition 
between the immediate, unreflective move- 
ment of man's mind or Faith and that which 
is cotiscions and reflective, yet it Is the same 
Reason of man that is at work in both and 
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all that retiection can do ib to bring to light, 
the processes iind categoiies which underlie 
the unreilecii\ e actioiv of intelligence. We 
must theiefore niaintain that though reason 
may accidentally oi at the first stage of life 
may become opposed to faith, it > ultimate 
and healthy action must preserve for us or 
restore to us all that ib valuable in it. Nay 
in the long run a living faith ui immediate 
vision (Satnyak darshai^ will absoib into 
itself the elements of the criticism which is 
directed against it and it will develop 
pari passu with other two elenicntb namely 
Right knowledge and Conduct. And Jainism 
by giving equal stress on all the three 
elements, namely, right vision i c. immediate 
perception, right knowledge / c. intellectual 
discrimination, and right conduct i e volition 
may best be (.h.iracteriscd a*! both intuitive 
and reflective, practical aiul speculative, 
conscious and self-ronsciutis ' 

Let us now discuss the successive stages 
through which the soul passes from the 
darkness of ignorance to the illumination of 
knowledge, from the state of bondage to 
that of complete deliverance. 
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The first stage is called MrthyAtva or the 
stage of false knowledge. It is the starting 
point of all spiiitual evolution, the first step 
in the ascent of the soul, signifying only 
ignorance which is the normal condition of 
all jivas involved in the cycle of Sans&ra, 
The soul in this .rtage is completely under 
the influence of htrtna as a consequence of 
which no true view of things is possible to 
the soul. When a man thoroughly dis> 
satisfied with the actual state of things of the 
world, tries to get rid of this miserable con- 
dition of being, he tries to speculate upon 
the state of the world and his relation to it 
which enables him to hold down in check 
the three kinds of energetics of darshana 
mohoniya karma, namely, (i) mithy&tva^ 
which invariably deludes the soul to settled 
wrong beliefs (2) santyag miihyttva which 
is characterised by a mixture of truth and 
falsehood and (3) Samyakta, signifying only 
blurred faith i,€., stinged with superstition 
and (4) ttie results of anant&nuhandhU type 
oikashdyas, namely, anger, pride, deceit and 
greed, producing what is known 9 &Praikam* 
fAsama^Samyaktva-^i. kind of faith, which 
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being itself unstable and ill-grounded, sub- 
sides soonci or Uitet with the preponderance 
of anyone of the anau'^dtmbandhi kash&yas 
mentioned above. It can safely be inferred 
here in this con section that the subsidence 
of the seven energies of karma is the 
primary requisite of obtaining a true insight. 

There are two divisions of this stage 
namely, first, when otner people can know 
that one is mistaking a false view of things 
for a true one, is misapprehending an object 
or event and secondly, where such detection 
is not possible although one may still con- 
tinue in this state A Jama sloka says 

“As a man blind from birth is not able to 
say what is ugly and what is beautiful, so a 
man in the milky diva gimasthdnaka cannot 
determine what is real .md what is false " 

‘ The second stage appeals when the soul, 
whirling round and round in the cycle of 
existence, loses some of ,its crudeness and 
ignorance and rises to the state called 
granthibheda and learns to distinguish first 
between what is false and what is right, as 
opposed to the first stage where no such 
distinction is possible, being itself confined 
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absolutely within the limits of ignorance only* 
It next rises to the state called upasama 
samukUa where, it forgets the above 
distinction and consequently is not able to 
act according to such distinctions ; but later 
on when the soul again gets hold of such 
distinction and fresh remembrance of it 
comes back, the soul enters on another stage 
namely, SasvAdana gtmasthanaka, which is 
characterised by exhausted faith. 

Next the soul that rises to the third stage 
namely Misra gunasihdnaha is so to speak 
in a state of tension, oscillating between the 
stage of knowledge and doubt. At one 
moment it gets hold of the truth and at the 
next doubts it. It is a stage of uncertainty 
and vascillation. But the peculiarity of 
this stage is that the soul cannot remain 
permanently in this stage but must either 
slide down to the second stage or must rise 
up to the fourth one. 

The fourth stage is called Avirntv-^ 
SamyagdkrisH which follows as soon as the 
doubts of an individual have been removed 
either by meditation or by instruction of the 
guru. This stage is so named because die 
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person here becomes a ti ue believet . It is 
called Aviruta because the soul here is still 
unable to take those vows which strengthen 
and piotect men from the icaction of karma. 
A person at this st<ige can control, angei , 
pride, greed and three other branches of 
mohaniya karma mentioned above in as 
much as we can sa) that this stage is the 
result of partial or entire subsidence of the 
seven energies of karma discussed in the 
first stage. It should also be lemembered 
in this connection that partial subsidence of 
these energies of kai ma is very dangerous, 
because it may cause the soul at this stage 
to slip back again into lowci stages. The 
soul too at this stage gains five good things 
which should not also be lost sight of 
namelv, (i) Sumo. i.c. the power of controll 
ing anger , (a) Samvega, i.e., the knowledge 
that the world is full of evil and as the law 
of karma only works here, one should have 
the least affection for this world : (3) 
Nirveda i.e.y the knowledge that his wife and 
children do not really belong to him : (4) 
Amikampd t e. the sympathy 01 affeclion to 
relieve others in distress : (5) AsthA t.e. 
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a firm, unflinching faith in all the Victors 
or ftnas. 

The next stage is 'known as Desamraiit 
otherwise called Samayaid-samyata gtims- 
ikdnaka. It is here the soul which was so 
long guided by the mere influence of faith, 
first realises the great importance of conduct 
and so can take the twelve vows which 
really enable a man to fight against the 
energies of karma. This stage attaches 
much importance to different kinds of 
behaviour on account of which it has been 
divided into three parts First, in Jaghanya 
desavirati, a man takes a vow not to drink 
intoxicating drugs or to eat flesh. He 
constantly repeats the Mflgadhi salutation 
to the Five Great Ones—' Salutation td 
Ahiranta^ salutation to StWha^ to Achdrya^ 
to Upadhaya^ and to all the Sddhus of the 
world.” The soul may still rise higher 
while continuing in this stage and without 
forsaking the previous -vows may take a 
fresh vow to make money in righteous ways 
only The person here takes a special care 
10 observe the six rules for daily life 
namely, "One must worship god, serve the 
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fT/n/, study the sctipiurcs, control the senses, 
perforin auslcnics .incl jjivc rihns ’’ He may 
also rise further un may attain to the 
stale of Uthrs^,fo by takinir up 

vows of eatinQ once a day, mainiaing 
absolute chastity, i enouncing the company of 
the most beloved, aiul finally of hccomint; a 
sStU.n. At this st.tgc too, moHcratf anger, 
deceit piiflc ami greed aio not only subdued 
but somctime< cniirtU dcsiioycd 

The next stage is known as Pramutfa 
GunasthdiuaKa which can be i cached by 
the ascetics only. Her*. sHj»bi passions arc 
either controlled or dearoyed and only a 
few Pram^dts (negligences) yet linger. 
These PnttnAdtf^ aic five in number, namely 
Pride, £njo) mcni of Senses. Kashdyns 
(anger, conceit, intrigue and greed) and Sleep. 
According to the Jama Scriptures, a man 
to rise higher than these stages must not 
indulge in any of these, for he may 
otherwise be levelled down to the mithydtva 
stage. .As to why the Jain philosophers 
condemn anger so vehemently we may 
say, that because anger appears so evidently 
and displays itself with so little discrimina* 
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tion towards all sources of injury, real or 
inia^native, because it gives us so much 
trouble with its suggestions, at an age 
when better .means of self protection are at 
our disposal, it is so clearly the business 
of all reflective knowledge of evil not to 
indulge in it but to subdue it. Its instinctive 
character forces itself irresistively on our 
convictions. It is the sudden rising against 
opposition and harm of any kind, real or 
prospective, without originally any idea of 
moral injury or the reflection on the nature 
of the object that hurts us. Again, all those 
persons who attempt to put stress on the 
enjoyment of sense, do so obviously on the 
erroneous notion that the* beautiful is 
resolvable into what is pleasing to th^ 
senses and they propose to show how a 
certain stock of primitive sensible pleasures 
spreads and ramifies by countless association 
and confers a factitious attraction on a 
thousand things in themselves indifferent. 
But this is absurd* For their character is 
changed into something odious as soon as 
they become seIf*chosen indulgents. Those 
who smoothly indulge in gratification of 
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the senses, betray their general weakness 
which can never be a strong proof against 

the fascinations of the Sense. So the Jaina 

• 

philosophy enjoins that our will should always 
be directed not to enforce the energetics 
of KashayaSt but to lull them into sleep, 
into complete forgetfulness, to weaken them 
altogether, so that they may not prove even 
in future a menace to the abiding peace of 
the soul 

The seventh stage is generally known 
as Apramatta ,gunasthtnaka. Anger has 
been here completely subdued and only 
greed, deceit and pride still linger in a very 
slight degree. The power of concentration 
and meditation increases here and the soul 
gets rid of all soits of negligences. That 
which brings stupor or sleep bieng altogether 
absent here, all the active powers latent in 
the soul become by degrees more and more 
kinetic. 

In the eighth stage called Apurva- 

karana, the conduct becomes perfect so far 

/ 

the observances of vows are concerned and 
man’s heart becomes filled with such joy as 
had never been experienced before. As 
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anger was entirely disappeai ing in the pre- 
vious stage, so does piide here. The 
now applies himself to holy meditation, and 
the fetters of karma become, as its conse- 
quence, more and moie loosened. This 
step 15 often characterised as the Unique 
owing to Its loftiness. 

The next stage is known as Aniyati- 
hddara gunasikdnaka. As in the pievious 
stage pride disappears altogethei, so does 
deceit here. The man piactically rises 
above all sex-idea and devotes himself to 
meditation. 

The tenth stage is reached by advanced 
ascetic only who "thei eupoii loses all sense 
of humour, all aesthetic pleasuie in beauty 
of sound or form, and all pciceptions of 
pain, fear, giief, disgust and smells. The 
ascetic gladly renounces his woi Idly ambition 
and with it all his woildly caics and anxieties 
disappear. Slight greed which still lingers 
in this stage only lemains to be ciadicatcd, 
This is known as Snhskma sawpaiya 
Gunttsthdnaka. 

The eleventh stage, Upasdniatnoka gunttS' 
tkdnaka is the most criticdl period of life. 
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If the ascetic heie be able to colnpletely 

subdue or destioy the lingering tinge of 

greed, he i-> suf i .I'ld p isses on to the twelfth 

stage. But if it i • n ims only in check by 

utmost c'cpi ion of ihp soul,' then m time 

to come, It m i'' -4 ithei su^hcient strength 

to oveicoiiT ihj contt’)lliM* fi)rccs of the 

\ 

agent, and in ly ciu-,c the soul to slip 
back even in*-’ ihj lo\r<*st st.igt* If on the 
otheih.ind he siic'-c-»sfully combats gieed, 
he becomes an Anitttaravilsi Deva and 
knows that he is destined to become a 
Siddha after his neKt biith 

In the twelfth stage, Kshtnamoha gunas- 
tk&tiaka, the ascetic not only eludes the 
grasp of greed, but also becomes free from 
the influence of all G/idfm karma or those 
which piovf to be iinpcflrhents in way of 
obtaining omniscuaice And although the 
Aghitm kanni peisists, it is too weak 
to bung the soul undei its control. The 
soul at this sti'fc passing through there* 
maining two stages enters at once into 
Moksha. 

The ihiitce ill' snge is known as Sayogt- 
kevalt GitnnAhtntki Tlic man who leaches 
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this stage shines in 'eternal wisdom, and 
delight infinite.’ This stage is often known 
as that of jtban mukta\ for there is an 
entire destruction of the four kinds o^gktiin 
karma. There is still the operation of the 
aghdtin prakrifis in virtue of which the soul 
remains yet locked up as it were within the 
mortal coil. The man having reached this 
stage, forms a Tirtha or 'Order’ and subse- 
quently becomes Tirthankara or Maker of 
the Order. These Tirthankar€t5 explain the 
truth in th'e "divine anaksharr manner 
which is garbed in ^popular languages by ad- 
vanced disciples These anaksharixho}igh\s ^ 

I 

or suggestions, whatever they might be, 
become translated into popular speech which 
afterwards are designated as the Agamh, 
the ordinary mode of conversation being 
altogether impossible for the Tirthankaras 
owing to the organic changes brought 
about by fhe severity of their own austerities. 
The truths thus communicated by such 7VV- 
tkankaras are generally known as Revela- 
tions and the warantee of their truth rests on 
on the fact that they come out from men 
who being free from the influence of tnoho^ 
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iiya karma have *aH.'iin<Jdj.omfiisfciettc<S''4fild' 
siuncl on d fai hu»hei pUiifonttdtha'^i weidof* 
The latter portion of- ilii*> sini'c is occupied' 
.vUh . Su\fa ' \tkyStntt ov* 'pure •CortlbJnplatidn'’ 
which- renchbV ‘its * cuIiuinatioiT OI‘“'>highb^f 
perfection when the bodf »disli(S|JOArs'i like 
btihnc -cofiiphoi as will be’Idesci‘ib'ed iivUlie 
next *siaqfe.i It is the > man at ‘ tHi*> ' sthtfcf* 
that -people* worship';- for in the" nb^t"-We' 
person aBored loses all earthlyl intdi'est* and’ 
shufdcs off his thortal coili' J- ’'t 1 ’ c^rlj 

-'^The next'Staf^c begins ^vh'en’-alMnfliJfendfc’ 


ofi-i&tma- energetics ■’haS'eicher'bfcdn sut:^s>‘ 
fully ^desstp^tkd'or entirely i’desiroyey/ ^'-Tire' 
man 'At* this stage attaint whki/tk and- is called 
5t^ir'4'e*6’‘‘th'c SelPRealizerl. *Ti? such'stHqii’ 
the'^»S^l^^^.lP4fcJ-'db not’ ni‘irgb''’thelnselv’es i-in“ 
aW’sn-'cmbi'/idng ^On'e,’ 'but remain ”111 'tlifi* 
S/dtimi7d'^^r Relrion «hhe LtfaerA’did 
a^fr^ed sb’fa16Venjoyin;<ipbrfebt fre'iiliiih'Trtjiir 
et^efy «sbYti df"feoftaage^^ cddse''d‘'by 
parti<lles,‘‘'’*^7Vf/>i<r!r, ‘'b'ein^ ohAiisdriWt 
omnipS£kb%‘fmusfli\^fi^e*'rT#HtV'^^^^ 
knowledge revealing tficnf’sdb’htlweoiiill^ * 10 ' 
thelF right fcoKHUct^l Sudh'17^7;^^j^}l:i*,''brehiSng 
Id5^e''fr3nii'''the^*eh'&ckitjs '01* nioFt£fl"’cBil hiiB* 


T^} 
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kufwa and being* possessed of all those 
divine qualities which we cannot but 
revere and admire mdsi, soar high up into 
a kind spiritual atmosphere where everyone 
shines forth as an embodiment of Faith, 
Truth and Culture. 

It is not infrequent!) that we meet with 
a few criticisms burled against Jainism by 
its detractors mainly resting on the erroneous 
belief that Jainism, instead of helping in 
the development of personality, furthers its 
stultification and that it is a mystery how the 
Siddhas, after becoming free from all bond- 
age of kartna^ and becoming alike in nature, 
do not lose their individuality and merge in an 
all-inciusive One. It is further contended that 
while Jainism silently accepts the action and 
influence of Siddhas in an at;iiosphere wholly 
spiritual, it excludes that Trim our earthly 
or mortal life, precisely the sphere nearest 
to them. Are we then to find them in a 
sphere which lies beyond the region of our 
dream even and to miss them in our thought, 
our duty and our love ? 

The evident rep’y of Jainism would be i 
“Far from it.” For. although the Siddhat 
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Uv6 a transcendent life still we are fn 
communion with them. It is not they indeed 
that under the mask our personality, do 
our thinking and pray against our tempta- 
tions and wipe onr tears. These are truly 
our own. But still they are in presence of 
a sympathy free to answer, spirit to spirit ; 
neither merging in the other, although both 
are in the s.tme affections and inmost 
preferences. Did we remove this element 
of transcendency of Siddhas so as to render 
them absolutely universal, the effect would 
be the reverse of objector's expectations, and 
instead of gaining something more noble 
and divine for these Siddhas, we should in 
'eality lose all. For all transcendency would 
then be gone and no range would be left for 
the life of these Divine Siddhas ; they 
would be all in all. But the conception of 
personality requires that of a personal being, 
living with persons and acting on grounds 
of reason and righteousness. In proportion 
as a being mechanises himself and commits 
all his energy to immutable methods and 
degrees which is inevitable if he happens 
to be wholly untranscendental, he abdicates 
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hi^pers5nal' prerogative ;and permits his will 5 
to’-sfeep , off into ' a 'dontinuous • automatism. 
Without nfreedpm ito Sict .'freshlyi from <iinme> 
diStenthbught)and /affection^ fthat iS;piyjt,ho^t 
sobe placeounb'g&pokeaoby' habit, \vchara 5 ,tet;i 
arid 'personality can have* noTplace xvhatso^yer. 
Thi§> fatal' effect of annthilation of.’ip^erspnality , 
cease's 'the'niOmentr the ‘universalityi'js rcn)OV - 1 
ed. Let there be> some' realm of divine action I 
oP&ii'^l^tdnfAas} ’-'scfme transcenHent :: form Lof 1 
life^ih^ which ‘Oar7''6pint'>M^>not found) >, and 
afkr' ieafnihg theVe. the *= Irvings ithobght mid' 
lb /6 of‘-thenli/'>weocah[*'-tryi;du?<'best.to ••follow 
theiP'^'foOfatepsgniilt does 2 not’''kill"Otlt tthe' 
(jhai^aliit 6 i^sti<^ ' ofi'persohal^ existence.'/. . On 
thfe-'''dtherha\Yd?'* itns" buticthe mixture indis*- 
pa'^sfhTe'to i^i'ntellectpal^and moral I'perfebtiorfi 
affd from iftein't quinlcenmg 1 touch '’and^‘hon-^ 
i^ers 6 *?ft'tb’iPSpifltual walks of oiir Experience, r 
we'^efatn fook^and wrthouticdisraayiinothe. 
ciidtb&Sry *' ways » »"of tighieoflS^difei'only iaf 
i53‘fe&ag6''*]C)f'‘’hope, 'the >'fet'eadfastness'* of a* 
prb'fnise'and'taoralideal and nowhoiindiffer- 
dhce t6/'6r the ir*6n 'grip’^of FateJn '' *’ 

As' fegardsi the' 'second objection often* 
huriedf 'against 'Jainism'’ as* to"’why the 
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Siddhas would not lose there individifality 
in an all, embracing Self, ithe "retort 
'of Jainism would of course 'her that' if 
'the so called Infinite Self includes '' jus all 
and all ,our experiences, — senssitions 'and 
sins as well as' the rest, m the' unity' of 
one life, and if. there is jbut one and same 
final' Self for us< and< each all, theii^With^a 
literalness it) indeed appalling, 'He is we^afid 
we<are’He ;-nay‘He w I and I am'He."!N'ow 
if We read the conception in the first way 
what 'becomes of our ethical independance ^ 
i~What, of our personal reality, our* righte- 
ousness and ethical responsibility?* What 
''bebomes of Him ? Then surely ' He is but 
'another 'name for me or you 'Of 'any^'of the 
-Siddkas. ' And how can there be a' talk ' of a 
moral order, of a moral cosmos, since ' there 
is 'but a single mind in this case and we 
'cannot ligilimate1y<call that a* Person {'''When 
it is made to mean absdluteddentity, then ^11 
the worth of true nearness is gone and with 
it the openness of access, the freedom of 
converse and the joy of true reciprocity vanish 
altogether. These precious things all draw 
their meaning from the distinct redity of 
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different persons ; for life is eternal and is 
eternally gerniin-iting the supreme consci* 

ousness of the IdC'il thrit seats the central 

• 

reality of each human being in an eternal 
circle of Persons, and estabiishcs each as 'a 
free citizen in the all-founding, all-illumina- 
ting realm of spirits. Out ivhen we turn 
that mood tnto literal phdosophy and cause 
our centre of selfhood to vainsh in an all- 
embracing Oiie or One's to vanish into ours, 
we lose the tone of rehgon tint is true and 

wholesome; for tiue religion is built only 
> 

on firm foundation of duty and resp msibility, 
on ethical rights and righteousness ; and 
these, again rest on the footing of freedom 
and Personality. A religion b.ised on such 
firm foundation is truly a genuine and 
inspiring religion — the leligion not of sub- 
mission but of aspiration, not of bondage but 
of freedom, not of Fate but rather of Faith 
and Hope and Insight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

JAIN CHUaCH. 

71ie CyelsB o£ A.1>asarl>mi an J UtSBr^ml — The 
Yugalihos tha Xal^a Tree~ 'V'/c get gluaj^ses of the 
Uvei of the F r»t T^jaty t#o Tirlhaalcers— *Regwlar 
Historical Assaunts h gin i/itli P ire 'huiath, the Twenty 
thirJ TirAanVar s.il MAa/ir ills Twaaty fourth*” 
Rapture anJ S^'u the Prtnsij^al SuhJiviaions of the 
Swetamhari and the Digaaihan — Tae Lut of Gaeehaa. 

We have aliccidy seen how ihe Jains 
establish the eternal existence of the universe 
as a single unit and of the two great ever- 
recurring cycles of ages, Ahxsarpini and 
Utsarpmi. The Jains believe that in each of 
these, there fl juiimIi twenty-four Tirthankars. 
During the present period of Abasarpini^ 
Rishav Dev or Adinath as he is also called, 
was the first Tirth inkai and the last one 
was Mahavira or Vardhmd,i It was 
Rishavdev, who first taught the people, 
men and women, the different arts and 
industries. Bol previous to his era was 
the period of Yu^ahks, when, as the Jain 
tradition goes, human beings were born in 
pairs , they lived as husbands and wives 
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and all their necessaries were supplied by 
Kalpa trees. The idea of Yugahks is, 
peculiar to the Ja^ns, as we have not 
come across any description of Yugaltkt in 
' any- othei work of other religionists. 
GratliMlly with the degenerating tendency of 
of the lime, the Kdlpa trees failed in yielding 
up the desires of mankind and the world 
, became full of miseries so much so, that to 
alleviate thi^, Adinath intioduced reforms in 
everything, spiritual ,or worldly. , After his 
nirvan, twentyone Tirthankars . followed 
before Parshwanaih, the twenty-third, 

^ during which period many saints and heroes 


flourished. Detailed accounts pf these herpes 

■ I ‘ r r , 

are lost to us. But we come acioss only 
with some important events of their lives 

, ^ ^ . ' ■ ' r\] ' ij.**' 

and of the times abounding with legends 
and myths. , They were all great personages 

j - * 

and yet for the above leasons, their accounts 

,1 t . ^ ,1 « > >\ - . 

throw in little light from the historic point 

« ^ 1 1 i ^ I 

of view. „ 

Parshwanath was born in ,877 B. C. and 

$ * t t * ^ * * 

readied moksha in the hundredth year of his 
*ao'e in 777 B. C. There is a chronological 

e> ^ ^ ' , , f 


list showing heads of the Church, knovvn as 

I ' ‘ ‘ ' 
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Upakesh Gachha (see Appendix £) running 
down .up to the present day. His first 
gana-fhai or chief disciple was Shubha Datt, 
who was succeeded by H.iri Datt. Then 
came Arya Samudra and hia disciple Prava 
Suri. .'‘Next Keshi Kumar succeeded to the 
headship of the Church. Acharya Keshi 
Kumar was, a ' contemporary of Mahavira 
Both Keshi, the spiritual head of the Church 
and Gautam the chief disci ole of Mahavira 
hid interviews on spiritual reforms 

Lord Mahavira attained nil van in 527 
B. C ^Hlfs prominent disciplco 01 ganadhars 
were'elevcfn viz ; ' 

'iv'o { cj'ndrabhuti, better kiiown as Gautam 
- froln his 'gotra. ’ * * ' ' < ' 

; • n . Agnibhliti ■|*‘6elonging 'to Gautam 

* rl*' ~ ' ' iy I 

3. >'^Vayubhuti; belonging to Gautam 
*'> ' * 'J»‘ ’ - * ■ 1 ' 

jfi I 'Vya'ktdl, belonging to Bhardwaja^^/ra 
■3 ’<15.^* Sudharma,' belonging to Agniveshyan 
gotrd ' - 

•' » 6! 'Mandit, belonging to Vasista gotra. 

7. Mouryaputra, belonging to Kashyap 
" gm-al ‘ . 7 
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8. Akampitj belonging to Gautam gotra, 

9. Achalbbrdtd, belonging to Hdritayan 
goira 

10. Metarya, belonging to Kodinna 
gotra. 

1 1. Prabhds, also belonging to Kodinna 
gotra. 

Except the first and the firth, all the nine 
ganadhars goi moksha during the life-time of 
their master. 

In those remote ages in India, there were 
small kingdoms each with its own king, who 
from time to time was forced to acknowledge 
the supremacy of another or who used to 
throw off the allegiance according to his own 
convenience or power. In Jain texts we 
find the names of the following contemporary 
kings of such kingdoms duiing Mahavir's 
time. And it is important to note that 
all these kings were admireis of the last 
Tirthankar and appieciated the reforms he 
introduced in the Sangha and many of 
them were actually his followers. 

1. Sienika was king of Magadha at 
Rajgriha. 

2. Dadhibahaii was king of An.ga at 
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Champa where Srenik's son Konik or 
Asokchandra removed his capital after his 
father’s death. 

3. Chetdk was king at Vaisali near 
modern Bihar. 

4. Malliks were reigning at Baranasi 
(Kashi) 

5. Lachhiks or the Lachhavis were 
kings of Kosh lU (Ajodhya). 

6. King Bijoya was reigning at Palash* 
pur. 

7. Sweta was king at Amalkalpa. 

8. Udayan was reigning at Vilabh&ya 
Pattan. 

9. Shantanik and then his son 
Udayan Vatsa, a lover of music were kings 
of Vatsya at' Kosambi near modern 
Allahabad. 

zo. King Nandivardhan was r-eigning 
at Kshatriyakund. 

It. Chanda Pradyotan was king of 
Malwa at Ujjain. 

la. Sal and Mahasal were reigning at 
Pi’lstachampa. 

z^ Prasanna Chandra was king at 
Potunpur. 
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14. Adiiiishatru was reigning \at 

Hastisliirsha. 

15. Dhanabaha was reigning at 

Rishavpur. , 

16. Birkrishna Mitra was king ;at 

Birpun ^ ... 

17. VAsab Dutt was king at Bijpypur. 

18. Priya Chandra was reigning at 

Kanakpur. , ^ , . , j., • 

19 Mitranandi was king] at S&ketpur 

20. King Apratihat was reigning at 
Saugandhik. 

, 21. Arjun was king at Sughpsh. - 
a 2. King Bala was reigning at Mohapur. 
23. King Dasarna tWas reigning at 
Dararnapur. , 

^..l^ow a ^rupture^ tpok place in the Jain 
Church about the year 300 B.C. and the final 
separation came about in the year 82.A. D. 
as stated in the Introduction,! This js the 
beginning of the bifurcation , and origin 
of the two great sects, tht„ Sm/avt^arts 
and the DigambaAs,.^^ of which is , again 
sui^ivided into different minor^ sects accord* 

ing to the difference .in, acknowledging or 

interpreting the religious texts, .^hcsc 

. 6si 
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minor''secU' graduallytj, •sprang up' for the 
most part on account of different interpre-. • 
tattons' the' pontiffs put . on' the canopical 
texts from lime to' Vinio.' . .• ^ 

'9*The'' • principal * divisions of i the < Swetam* u 
bath'sect’are ; — - » .t 

- {a) f I^ujera. • 

(d) ' ''Dundhia or •Bistbla, , i i < t { ,v( • 
'-(«) TcMpanihi.*' • - ■' • 

The original stocks lis. now^ ' known ast 
Pujera; as its followers arc ihqrough worship* 
p6rs.'‘ The Dundhias had their origin about', 
the year '1530 A.D.'^nd 'akhougli* theyjre^ii 
cognise the images of Tirthankars,'J thi^)do 
n6t 'indulge! in>Wor‘iHip with >fornial ntfes ndnd 
formulas. TliC’ Tei apauthi^ ‘ flourished.", only... 
lH,te]y!Tn'^th%'^year*'i 762 A.*D;,>o'r 'th'ereabput 
and they do not believe- in '•images^br allow 
its worship in anyTbrm whatev&r. ( ^ ) 

The Digambaris' ‘ir6'^£flS^ si 4 l>divided 
into several sects. Tiie‘!’‘lTnpbrtant (dhes 
arc:— c « " (-) 


(a) Bispan thi, wh6' Vrofship) to 

a certain extent. (cj 

' ’^TefapSh^hi, ' '(who"^ lud ^ their *' origin 
abb^ttkd^fyS de^h'fuiy AC'D., acknowlcfd'ges^ 
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images, but does not allow any sort of 
worship of the same. 

(£') Samaiydpanthi, a non-idolatrous sect, 
entirely does away with the image or its 
worship, but simply acknowledges the sane- 
tity ot the sacred books which are worship- 
ped by placing ihem on an altar. It is also 
known as Taianpanthi as it was founded by 
Taranswami. He w is born in 1448 A. D. 
and died in 1515 A. D. 

(A) Gumanpanthi, flourished of late in 
the x8ch century A. D , and so called from 
the name of its founder Guman Ram. 

{e) Totapanthi. 

In the Digambari Church there also 
arose a number of Sanghas viz ; 

(1) Mul Sangha with its subsects viz. 

(a) Sinha Sangha 

{b) Nandi Sangha 
(c) Sen Sangha. 

(2) Dravid Sangha 

(3) Yapaniya Sangha 

(4) Kasiha Sangha 

(5) Mathur S.ingha 

In the Sanghas there are Ganat and 
GaeMtat e. g. the Nandi Sangha has 
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Bul^ik^trga'ta, SantsvxH^achhiX, & Panjat 
gachha. 

We fitifl sever »1 Ti-As of the tcdchers of 
these varioua san'^h rx, ganns, and gachhas 
pattxijttUs inscnpiijns ih.u h.ive 
come to h**lu up till now. (Sje Appendi'c) 
Of their Aclnryas Kmul IcundA chArya, the 
author of P.mch istiklvi and oilier works 
who flourished juii before the Chiistiin era 
(8 B. C.) and Unii«-wati, nuihot of the 
famous treatise T.itwArthisutra and other 
Sanskrit works who fljurished about the 
middle of the ist centuiy A. D., deserve 
special mention. Others as Amitgati, 
author of Dharm ipariksha, SubhAsitratna 
Sandoha (about 993 A, D.) Akalanka Dev, 
Dhananjoy, the .luthnr of the well known 
epic Dwisandhait ^827 .A D ; H.inchandra, 
author of D'l 11 m i>h iraitbli 1 1 lya, Oevnandi 
Virnandi, authot of Ch i idiaprabba Cliaritam, 
BAdiraj, S^aie Div, author of Yasastilak, 
were all greit scholars and .luthors of woiks 
of high repute. 

After Mahavir’s nirvan a number of 
Gachhas (schools) also cime to being in 
the Swetambar Church. They originated 
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from the different Jam teachers, who 

assumed themselves as heads of their own^ 

gacbhas,'jallegingrr differences-, ifi, religious 

practices^ and holding diffaient interpretations'. 

of the tenets of 'thc.SutifaSi ‘t 7 <hfi! 30 '{(Sutrasii 

of the Jain MS-idvlhanta (pf the -S'wtftambHfis^ 

were handed d.»>vii , oWlIyi tiijfi they.irWere'Tl 

reduced .to wriung; about. 980 ^^ecirs*:after'. 

Mahavir's iiirvaii i( 4.53.A D.) byiDevdidhii-'v 

gaiii Ksham'disbraman 'whbi wlis'J>a(^piIlof>) 

Lohitya''‘Suri,'.>fn .thc'-'city Jof Vullublih^^iii 1 

Gujrat, j^bhforera igreAt Council.' .<whicli>'biet 3 

for ithebpuf^osO^;! ’The>'Svvetambiirl(Ch^rhhn 

haye^sgot' lists^of their rgachhas'i’and ltheiri<! 

members lafid < thesp.r'thro w, imuchi lighd'onrthtf ^ 

dark.pag£iSjofindiainHistQr)^ inSrh^ mdnliOiif^ 

ofi Jain.ihiercirchs,: tetchers '.and > their *seht)0l^l 

« 

in , the •inscription’' 3 i'iCoyereJfntr'Mrithui^ and ^ 
other /plates .of. <Kte, .is of gient fiih'pbrtJinte'^' 
tOfyerlfy/tthe statemdiitsda- .Kalpa;’Suri*a;ai»'d'f 
other,, J-iunytextsi. of jsuch' xf? 

(the.s^Jiopl) the ,ICul€i!.{thef ilirie) andiiSHakhaV' 
(the branch) of the main Jain XjUiurch.d‘»W9tf' 
liteyatu^inhas preserved the 'Ii'»t Jeff Spri^-or 
hierarchs, I .notingi do\Mn { the l important^ 
events during - their tirtie. . Therein * we had i 
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that aftei Udyotaii Suii, his eighty-four 
disciples started 84 gachhas (937 A. D.) as 
all of them were created Acliaryas by him. 
Although many of them are extinct now, 
yet they are of great value and the Swetam- 
bar literature possesses complete lists of the 
heads of the gachhas from this Acharya. 

We give below, in brief, an account of 
the heads of the Church from Mahavir, the 
last Tirthankar up to Achaiya Udyotan, 
as far as could be gathered from the matter 
available to us. Further Chronological lists 
are given in the Appendix and they may 
be useful for reference. 

1. Mahavtra. He belonged to Iksh- 
waku Kula, Kftsyap gotra, was the son of 
King Siddh 4 rtha of Kshatri-lcund, a town 
in Magadh and queen Trisal&. Born in 
599 B. C. on Chaitra Sukla 13. He passed 
30 years as a householder, 12 years 6 
months and i fortnight in Chhudamast 
State >-(Intermediate slate between a house 
holder and a perfect sage) and 29 years 5 
months and 15 days as a Kevali, till he 
attained iiirvdn at the age of 72 in the town 
of Pftpd. about 8 miles from modern Bihar 
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on Kartic Badi 15 in 527 B. C. He had 
24000 sadhus (male disciples), 36000 
Sadhwb (female disciples;, 1,59000 Sr&vaks 
(male followers) and 3,18000 Sravik&s 
(Female followers^. 

His principal disciple was Indrabhuti 
better known as Gautanl from his gotra. 
He was a Brahmin by caste, son of 
Vasubhuti and Prithivi and was born in 
607 B. C. in the village Gobbar (Gobbra 
or Govaraya) near Rajgriha. He was 
for 50 years a householder, for 30 years a 
Ckhadamast and 12 years as Kevali and 
reached nirvan at the age of 92 in 515 B. C. 

After Mahavira’s nirvan, SudharmA, the 
fifth ^anadhar succeeded to the headship of 
the Church as Gautam, the first ganadhaf 
became a Kevalt, immediately after his 
Loi d s and Sudharm^ was the only 

available ganadhnr. Moreover the Sadhus 
converted by Gautam died early and other 
ganadhars yielded up their pupils to 
SudharmA The headship therefore fell 
upon him. 

2 SudharmA. He was bo»‘n in 607 B.C. 
the year "in which Gautam was born. He 
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was the son of Dhammilla and Bhaddala of 
Koll&g village and belonged to Agni Vesayan 
gotra. He lived 50 yqars as a householder, 
42 years in Chhadamast state and 8 years as 
a Kevali and reached moksha in his looth 
year 20 years after Mahavir s nirvan in 
507 B. C 

3. Jambu. He succeeded to the headship 
when Sudharma became a Kevali in 515B.C. 
He was a native of Rajgriba, son of a banker 
Rishav Dutt and Dhftrini of Kftsyap gotra. 
He entered the order at the age of 16, 
passed 20 years in Chhadamast state and 44 
years as a Kevalt. He was the last of the 
Keuahns^ and got nirvan at the age of 80 
in 463 B C., 64 years after Mahavira. 

4. Prabhava. After Jambu, he assumed 
the headship. He was of K&tydun gotra^ 
son,of king Jaisena of Jaipur near \findhya 
Hills, remained 30 years as a householder, 
64 (according to some 44) years in Sftmanya 
brata and i z years as head of the church 
and died at the advanced age of 105 
(according to some 85) in 452 B.C., i.e, 
75 years after Mahavira. 

5. Sajjambhava. He was a native of 
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Rajgriha and was next appointed as the head 
of the church. He was of Batsya gofra and 
was converted by th’e appearance of an 
image of Tirthankar Sh&ntinftth, when cele- 
brating d sacrifice as a Brahmin He left 
home at the age of 28, passed 1 1 years in 
Sdmdnya Vrata and 23 years as head of the 
church up to 429 B.C. He died 98 years 
after Mabavira at the age of 62. He was 
the author of the famous '*DasavaikAlikd 
Sutra” which he composed for his son Manak. 

6. Yasobhadra. He succeeded Sajjam- 
bhava and remained 50 years as head of the 
church up to 379 B.C. He belonged to 
Tungiyayan goira, left home at the age of 
22 and passed 14 years in Sftinanya vrata 
and died at the age of 86 t.e. 148 years after 
Mahavir’s nirvan. 

7 Sambhuti Vijay. He was the next 
spiritual head and remained as such for 8 years 
up to 371 B.C. He was of M&thzr goira and 
was a householder up to the age of 42* 
passed 40 years in Sftmanya vrata and died 
at the age of 90 i.e. 156 years after Mahavira. 

8 Bhadrabahu. He succeeded Sam- 
bhuti Vijay although he was not his dis- 
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ciple, but a brother disciple. He lepic* 
sented the church for 14 years up to 357 
B.C. He spiang from PiSchin gotra, an 
inhabitant of Praiisthanpui in the South. 
He was initiated at the apre of 15 and 
remained 17 years in SAmanya vraia before 
he became the head, lie died at the age of 
76 or about 170 years after Mahavira. He 
was a great scholar and commentator. His 
tmyuktts on Jam Siddhant arc handed 
down to us, as living examples of his vast 
learning and knowledge of our Shastras. 
His brother according to Jain tradition was 
BarAhamihir, the well-known astronomer. 

9. Sthulabhadia He was a native of 
PAtahputra and belonged to Gautama goira 
His parents wcic SakAdala and Lachhal 
Devi, the former was a minister of the 9th 
Nanda King. He lived 30 years in home, 
and passed 30 years in Samanya vrata and 
49 years as head of the church up to 308 
B.C. He converted several Maurya kings 
to Jainism and was a great scholar of the 
time He breathed his last 219 years 
(according to some 2 1 5 years) aftei 
Mahavira in his 99th yeai 
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lo Arya Mahagirl. He was ofHlft* 
patya ^ira^ entered the order at the age of 
30, passed 40 years in S&manya vraia 
and was the head of the church for 30 
years up to 278 B.C. He died at the age 
of 100, that is 249 years after Mahavira. 
He had two pupils named Behula and 
Balissaha, the latter’s pupil was the famous 
Umaswati Vdchaka, author ofTattwartha 
Sutra and other works and his pupil was 
ShydmAcharya, the author of PannavanA 
Sutra. 

\ 

II. Arya Suhasti. Like Bhadrabfthu, 
he was a brother>disciple of Mahigiri and 
belonged to V&sistha Gotra. He was a house* 
bolder for 30 years and the head of the church 
for 46 years (16 years after Mahftgiri) up to. 
262 B. C. He died 265 years (according to 
some 291 years) after Mahavira, at the ag6 of 
TOO He converted king Samprati, grandson of 
the great Asoka, to Jainism, who erected 
many temples and dedicated vast number 
of images throughout the length and breadth 
of his empire. He tried to spread Jainism 
even in foreign lands. He was the i7th 
successor of king Srenika and his reign 
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began from 22v ^ ^ Sub.isti had 2 pupils 
Susthita and Supi«»lii)«itldha 

12. Arya Susthita After Suhasii, Sus- 

thita succeeded as the head of the church and 
remained as such for 4S years up to 214B.C. 
He was of VySgrhapatya and a 

resident of Kdknndi. He lived 31 years as a 
householder before entering the order and 
remained 17 years in Sdmanya vrata and 
died at the age of 96 about 316 years after 
Mahavira. Previous to his period the Jain 
Church was known by the name of 
Nigrantha Gachha, but from him the name 
was changed to Kotika Gachha from 235 
B.C.. The tradition is that the origin of the 
name was due to his counting Surimantra 
for crores (Icoii) of times. 

13. Indradnna. He belonged to Kou- 
shika goira. We do not iind accounts of both 
this Acharya and his successor Dinna 
Suri except that they were heads of the 
Jain Church and that the foimer breathed 
his last 441 years after Mahavira in 86 B.C. 
We have seen that Arya-Susthita Sun 
breathed his last in 214 B C., or according 
to some m 188 B C. It may therefore be 
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said that there must have existed other 
Suris or heads of the church between Arya> 
Susthita (No. 12) .and Arya . Sinhagiri 

(No. 15) besides Indradinna and Dinna 

• 

(Nos. 13 and 14). But unfortunately the 
Pattavalis, we have come across, are as well 
silent on the point except that during Indra- 
dinna’s time the famous Kdlik&ch&rya 
flourished 

14. Dinna. He belonged to Gauiam 
gotra. His two disciples were S&nti Sen 
and Sinhagiri. 

15. Sinhagiri. He was of Kousik 
gotra and assumed the headship after Dinna. 
During his time the great Acharya named 
Padaliptacharya better known as Bridhabadi 
Suri, flourished and his well-known pupil 
Siddha Sena, Divakar ('Kumudchandra) 
a contemporary of king Vikramaditya identi- 
fied by some with Kshapanaka composed 
the famous stotra known as Kalyanmandir. 
According to Jain tradition king Vikrama- 
ditya ascended the throne 470 years after 
Mahavira in 57 B.C. and was a beliei'er in 
Jainism. Sinhagiri Suri died in 20 A.D, 
547 years after Mahavira. 
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Nirvitti and Vidyddhar who after hard study 
became great scholars and weie created 
Acharyas They founded the 4 Kulas after 
their own names. 

iS. Chandra He succeeded Vajra Sin 
and remained as the head of the church for 
7 years, up to A D 100. He passed his 
life as householder for 37 yeais and was 
23 years in Samanya Vrata and died at the 
age of 67 that !•>, 627 years after Mahavir’s 
nirvan With him originated the appella 
tion Chandra Kula 

19 Sdoidnu bhadia. He suceeded 
Chandra Sun as head of the church, but 
there is no mention of the period of his 
headship He Wtv'i also known .is Banbasi. 

20. Deva He i:. also known as 
Briddha Deva Sun He is said to have 
attended the install itioii ceremony of a temple 
dedteted to Maliavira Swami at Satyapor 
(Sanchore) 670 \eais after Mahaiir, in 
A. D 143 

21 Pradyotana H** attended the 
installation ceremony of Adinath’s temple 
at Ajmer. 

22 Manadeva. He composed the 
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за. Jagandnda 

33 Rabiprava. He attended llie 
instiilUtioii ceremony cJ" a temple of Nanii 
Nath at Nadulpur in A. D. 643. 

34 Yasobhrtdi ri, also known as 
Yasudeva. During Ins time Anliilpurpatan 
was founded by Vanraja in 745 A. D (S. 
802) about 1272 years after Mahairira. 

35. Pradyumna. We do not find the 
name of this Acharya '35' and his successor 
Manadeva (36) in m.iny of the ILts, but they 
mention Vim.ilchandta (37) as succeeding 
to Yasobhadra (34). 

зб. Manadeva. 

37. Vimalchandra. 

38. Udyotana Suri. It was after him 
that the 84 gachhas had otiginated from 
his 84 pupils, each of whom was made a 
head of the Sadiius under him. This took 
place in Vikrain Samvat 994 or about I4'64 
years after Mahavira (937 A D.) at a place 
named Teli near Mount Abu. He died on his 
way to a pilgrimage to Mount Shatrunjaya 
and according to some at a town named 
Dhaval near Med Pat (Merta in Marwai). 
He placed Sarbadeva Suri with 8 other 
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Chhapara 

Jithara. 

Kachhela 

Negama 

Kamalkalasha. 

Falanpur. 

Kamboja 

Pallikija 

Kandobia. 

Falliaala 

Kapursingha. 

Fanchabahali. 

KattaLpur 

Farshwachandra. 

ICaAval. 

Fippal. 

Khambhayata. 

Furnatalla 

Kharatara. 

Furuima. 

Koranlwala 

Ramscna 

Koshipura 

Kangviia}'a 

Krishnarsht 

Revati 

Kuchora, 

Rudrapalli 

Kutubpura 

Sagara 

Lutnpaka 

Sanchora. 

Madhukara* 

SanderaLa. 

Mandalia 

Sanjata. 

Mandharana 

Saraswatu 

Mando^vara. 

Sarawala. 

Manghorha 

Sardhapunainiya 

Maladhara 

Sewantara 

Masena. 

S'ddhanta 

Mathuia 

Siddhapara 

Mubascrarha 

boratha. 

Murandawala. 

Surana 

Nadola 

1 anawala. 

Hagadraha 

Tapa« 

Nagarkota 

Thambhana 

Nagarnala 

Trenfidia 

Nagendra 

Tnbhavia 

Nagon, 

Upakesha 

Nagpura 

NanauaSa 

Narhiw 

Ustawala. 

Utabha. 



CHAPTEI^ XXXVIII. 

JAIN FESTIVALS. 

Of tlie Fcittvtlfl, PajjusMi is the Greatest — Chatur* 
atsyB*~Tlie Ocwalt — Jnana Panehami — Merh Terash 
Mouaa BlcaJaahi — Pous Oa5ami~GIiaitra Pumina — 
Ahihaya Tritiya Asliara Suhla ChaturJashii 

Like other communilics of India, the 
Jains have got a number of festivals during 
the year These are especially connected 
with the anniversaries of the births and 
deaths of the Tirthankars. And the greatest 
festival of the Jams, is Pafjtcsan in the 
month oi Bhddra (August — September). 
Chaturmtsya commences from the 15th 
Sukla Paksha or full moon of Asdrh ending 
on the 15th Sukla Paksha of Kdyttk and 
this festival is celebrated during this pei lod 
from Bh&dra Krishna Trayodasht lasting foi 
8 days till Bhddra Sukla Pauchami, Among 
some Giickhas of the Swetambar. Pajjusan 
begins from Bhddra Kiidiua Dwddas/n 
ending with Bh&dra Sukla Chaturtln 

Among the Digambaris, the festival is 
. known as “Daslakshini" which begins on 
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this latter Hate lasting^ for 70 days till the 
14th Sukia Paksha of Kkrtik. The day of 
Bh&dm Sakia Panchami is also known among 
the Hindus as 'Rishi Panchami" Lite- 
rally Pajjusan means Part s&mastayena 
usand sevand i e serving with a whole- 
hearted devotion This is the religious 
session during the rains Formerly it was res- 
tricted to the Jain sages only ; but now all of 
the Sangha, whether a Sddhu or a Srdvak, 
male or female, take part in it and thus it 
has become almost common with the Jains. 

Among the Swetambaris, during this 
festival covering the periods of 8 days, 
the only festival in the rainy season, Kalpa 
Sutra is read and explained befoie the 
assembly — a group of lay devotees by yatts 
and ascetics. Lectures on its commentaries 
are deli vcied for the first seven days and 
on the last day, fasting is observed and the 
text of the Sutra is read out to the whole 
assembly of men and women who hear the 
same with great attention, respect and vene- 
ration. It will not be out of place here to 
speak a few words about the work This 
Sutra principally deals with three subjects 
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vie. lives of ihc Tirdwnkar,*;, list of sapcs, and 
rules and rej^ilattons he to followed by the 
Jain monks. Life of the last Tirihankar 
Mahavira is elaborately dwell with, 
while the lives of the 23rd, 22nd and first 
arc summarily jriven with few touches of 
embeliishment hcic and ibcrcs from historical 
point of view and the list of the Jaina 
Church from the last Tirihankar. 

Durinq^ this festival the annual or the 
great Praiikrawan or confession called 
Sambatsari Prafik$*atjuin is in 

order to remove all ill feelings over all 
living beings and to ask pardon from all 
li\dng beings for any act done knowingly or 
unknowingly tn the course of their mutual 
exchange during the whole year This is 
considered to be an act of great merit and 
as imperative on all the Jains. 

Another meritorious and important reli> 
gious ceremony known as Stddha Chakra 
worship IS celebrated twice a year in the 
months of Aswin and Chaiera, each lasting 
(or 9 days and called Oliji from the 7th to 
the 1 5th of the full moon. On a chauhi or 
small table of wood or stone or on a plate of 
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silver, generally a circle is described which 
IS divided by eight radius into 8 chambers. 
In these chambers atS written names or 
less frequently images of Stddha, AMrya, 
Ufddhya and Sdd/iu and the words 
Daras/iftna, Jndn, Ch&rttra *and T<i.fa in 
their consecutive ofder, and in the centre 
is written the word Arihania. 

During this festive occasion Pnja is daily 
performed to all these names collectively 
and each name is also worshipped in turn 
with special ceremonies and offerings for 
nine days. The worshipper keeps special 
fast known as Amd for the whole period 
taking on the third part of the day water and 
one food simply boiled, without mixing any 
thing Vr'ith it to make palatable. The victual 
has also to be decided according to the 
colour symbolised for each name. They 
are as follows (i) white (2) red (3) yellow 
(4^ blue (5) black (6) to {9) white. This 
0 /t Tafa 19 performed 9 times 1. e. for 
4^ years or 9 years by those who cele* 
brate it only once a year. Its completion, 
udydpana (ftjaona) is celebrated with great 
pomp and expense to acquire the full merit 
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of tho Tapa, Rice is ftcncrally used for 
white, gram for red, wheat for yellow, pulse 
for blue and hhick pulse for black. On the 
last day *‘Navapada" Puja is performed 
with great eclat before the SidHka Chfxkra 
with singings and offerings and 
pouring pots of Pakhat consisting of water, 

m 

milk, saffron and clarified butter 

The D(wa/i or Kariick Budi 1 5 is cele- 
brated amongst all the Hindu communities 
of India as a day of rejoicings and invoking 
the Goddess of Wealth. The Jains hold it 
as specially sacred as the day of NirvAn 
of Mahavir Swami. They present offerings 
of sweets particularly the ball -shaped sweets 
called "Laddu" in the temple. A large 
number of them visit Pawapuri in Bihar to 
attend the anniversary and Mahoesab at the 
place where this Nirvan took place more 
than five centuries before Christ. 

Kartick Sukla 5 is known as fnydit 
Panchawi when the Jains celebrate Puja 
in their temples and worship ynydn or 
Knowledge with offerings and prayers. 
Kartick Sukla 15 is also another day of 
religious observances and rejoicings like 
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Chaitra Purnima. The Ckaiurm&tya ends 
with this day and the Jains generally visit 
Shatrunjaya Hills in Kathiawad to worship 
the deity on that day. 

Another religious day of the Jains is 
Merh Terash on Margasirsa (Agrahayan) 
Badi ij or 13 th day of the dark moon 
of the month of Agrahayan. This is 
the day of Nirvan of Rlshavdev, the 
first of the Tirthankars of the present 
age Avasarpini. 

The Mouna Ek&dast is celebrated on the 
Margasirsha Sukla iith. This day is 
generally spent in fasting with a vow of 
silence for the whole day. They also observe 
posadh or sitting in one place for x 2 or 24 
hours. The day is connected with the i8th, 
19th and 2 1st Tirthankaras. 

Pom Badt 10 is another day of celebra- 
tion in connection with Parswanath, the 
23rd Tirthankar as his birthday anniversary. 
People generally visit Pareshnath Hills on 
that day. 

Ckatira Purnima is also celebrated 
Vrith great eclat on die mount Shatrunjaya 
very auspicious day vdjen a large 
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aumbcrofthc Jains flock to the place 
worship Adinatht the presiding God 

Akshaya T ritiya or Baisakk Suds 3 is 
sIm observed in conncciton v^ith the ist 
Tirthankar Adinath. 

Ashof-k Sstkfa Cka/urdasi is consi- 
dered as a day of religious merit. Ckatnr- 
commences from this day and it is 
goiieraily observed with fasting by the Jains 
Ckaturnsasya ends on the Kariick Sukla 
Cbaturdashi after four months^ as already 
noted. 





CHAPTER XXXIX 
JAIN PUCES OF PILQBIBAQE, 

KalyinalcliltuintB or Places of Ptlgatmagea^ 
Sliatrusjaya Hilts — Pawaj^uri'— Pareslinatli Hitls^ 
Mount Aim — Gimar Hills — Rajgir,— BeneraSi*^ 
Ayodliya,*—CIiasBj^s^ur &e. 

The reader is already aware that the 

. I 

Jains acknowledge the Twenty-four Tirthan- 
kars, who flourished during this era in Bharat 
Khanda < India). Of the various events 
connected with the lives and careers of 
these Tirthankars, the Jains attach a great 
religious importance specially to five things 
which they designate by the phrase 
Kaly&nak Bhumit and they are : — 

(i) the last place previous to his being 
conceived in the womb (ckyawan) 

(ii) the place of his birth 

(iii) the place where he first renounced 
the saus&r and initiated into a religious life 
(d^ka) 

(iv) the place where he first became a 
kevahn or achieved omniscience {Keval 
Jfiytn) 
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(v) the pUcc whcic he realbed 
cmandpatinn iNh'-AK) 

Each of these places beinq; tints associated 
with the life of a TirlhanU.ir. has not only 
become a place historically important but has 
been as ttcll a place of pil"rimaj:jc sacred to 
the Jains in general, whether a Swcumbari 
or a Digamhari From remote periods, the 
Jains bmli tcin/cs at these places which 
stand even this tl ly as monumental works 
of the J lin arts and architecture. These 
inspire the people wtih such spirit of awe and 
veneration that they worship the images 
installed or foot-prints inscribed therein 
Besides these, ihcic arc also a good 
number of big temples erected tit different 
times at enormous costs and they arc also 
held in great esteem The icader will find 
translations of some Persi m Finnans m the 
Appendix from which it would be dear that 
the Swetainbar Jams were a powerful 
community. During the Mahomedan period 
too exercised persuasive influence over the 
reigning sovcicings from whom they were 
able to obtain grants of places of pilgrimage 
throughout the length and breath of India 
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TH£ SHATRimJAYA HILLS. 

Shatrunjaya or Siddhagiri (lit. hill of the 
perfected) also known as Siddhachal, is a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage at Palitaqp 
in Kathiavirad Bombay Presidency). A 
full description of this sacred place is to be 
found in “The Temples of Satrunjaya" by 
J. Burgess and the following lines from it 
would be an interesting reading. 

“It is truly a wonderful, a unique place, 
a city of temples for except a few tanks, 
there is nothing else within the gates. 
Through court beyond court, the visitor 
proceeds over smooth pavements of grey 
chunam, visiting temple after temple 
most of these built of stone quarried near 
Gopenath, but a few marble ; — all elaborately 
sculptured and some of striking proportions 
and as he passes along, the glassy-eyed 
images of pure white marble, seem to peer 
out at him from hundreds of cloister cell ; 
such a place is surely without a match in the 
world and there is a cleanliness withal, 
about every square and passage, porch and 
hall, that is itself no mean source of 
pleasure.^' 
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Vi-iitors will filial veij* picturesque 
scenery of lartre frroups of the Jain temples 
on different ionXx of .summits of the hill. 
Th'" most important of tiles'* are (i) Tonic 
of Adishwar Bhaciwan, It is Adishwar or 
Rishavdeva’s imajre conserrated by his son 
B&hubal that immrls its pe':ulur sanctity 
to Sh itronjava Alihou:jli the old imagre is 
replaced, yet it is rottaided as the p^reaiest 
of the Tirihas h. c’l* Sweiimbiris .k the 
whole htll i? considere.l very sacred, it bemgf 
the place where » la'‘t»e number of saints 
entered on Nirvan 

(a) Khartar vast Tonic. 

(3) Chhipa vast Tonk. 

(4) Bimal vasi Tonk 

(5) Choumukhji Tonk. 

All of these h-ave lemilvi. lar/e or 
small, built by the Jams of different aqes 
and climes 

We refer to the learned a: tide bv 

* 

D. Buhler, ‘The Jain inscriptions fiom 
Sh.urunjiya', published in Ep»»raphia Indica 
Vol * n p. 34-36 whci«J a nnnber of 
import I'U inscriptions have been translated 
with the text and other useful historical 
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infoimations gnthered tliereol as to (i) the 
political IiNtory ofWastera Iiidii, (2) the 
different Schools of Jam monks, and (3) the 
social classification of the Jam laymen 

PAWAPDRI 

This IS a holy place in the Sub-division of 
Bihar in the district of Pc‘tna about 7 miles 
South o f Bihar It was here that the last 
Tirthankar Mahavir attained nirvAn. There 
is a tank in the plac-*, m the midst of 
which stands the temple kii )wn as Jalmandir 
The foot-prints of Mahavira Swami are 
inscribed there. It was the place of his 
cremation Tradition says thit countless 
people came to attend the funeral ceremony 
and the mere act of taking i pinch of ashes, 
from the place where th" sage was cremated, 
created such a ';reat h dlow all rou id 
the spot, that afterwaids 11 being filled with 
water, became traiiaforineJ into the present 
tank, which is about ,i mi'e in circum- 
ference There is also a sione biidge about 
600 feet in length across ihc tank from the 
bank to the temple. The -.cenery around is 
really charming Visi o-s and pilgiims who 
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From time to time g'o there, find at proper 
season of the year, the lake decked widi 
lotuses and the picturesque temple standing 
in the middle with its dazzling whiteness 
and the hills of Rajgir at a distance 
as a suitable back-ground with tall 
Ta^ trees scattered here and there 
all over the country There is 
another ancient temple known as Gaoff 
Mandir, 

It has now been ascei tamed from the 
inscription (PrasAasit) that the old temple was 
repiired during the reign of Emperor Shah 
Jallan in 1641 A.D There is anothei temple 
known as Samosaran This word 'Samo- 
saran’ is not a corruption of 'Sravansala* 
as suggested by Sii A Cunningham in his 
Reports Vol XI p, 17 1 , but it is a noun 
from the verb 'Samavasarati* 'to present 
one’s-self The tradition is that the place 
where a Tirthankar presents himself 
to preach liis sermons, people sit in 
concentric circle around It is also said 
that this whole arrangement is made 
by gods who also ysed to attend His 
lectures. 
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TfiE PABESNATH HILLS. 

The Sammet Sikhar or better known as 
tbe Paresnath HiJls -is another important 
place of piig^rimage of the Jains in India. 
The mountain is situated in the District of 
Hazaribagh in Bengal or more properly 
now in Bihar and Orissa Presidency and is 
the highest 'one in this part of the country. 
Twenty Tirthankars out of twenty-four 
attained tmvan on the different summits 
of this mountain and there are as many 
temples built on these holy places to 
commemorate their memories. 

The scenery of this range of hills, is very 
beautiful and the distance Is about 12 
miles from the Railway Station to the foot 
of the Hills known as Madhuban. There 
are also temples here built by both the 
Swetambaris and Digambaris. The whole 
region is shrouded with thick forest and 
the ascent to some of tbe summits is very 
steep. One has to trave.' 20 miles or there* 
about to take a round to these summits 
from M'adhuban. Streams and rivulets ile 
across the way through the valleys between 
these summits. There are only foot-prints 
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of the different Tirthankars in these temples 
On the hills except the one dedicated to 
Parshwanath, where there is installed the 
stone image of this 23rd Tirthankat. 

UODNT ABV. 

Next we may mention the celebrated 
Jain Temples at Dilwara on Mount Abju in 
Rajputana. Col. Todd says :~T''Beyond 
controversy this is the most superb of all 
the temples in India and there is not an 
edifice beside the Taj Mahal, that can 
approach it.'* These are built of white 
marble at an enormous cost by rich Jain 
merchants and are very widely known for 
delicacy of carving, beauty of details and 
magnificent ornamentation. The illustration 
is a portion of a celiing and the reader can 
easily form an idea of its grandeur, which 
stands unrivalled as a piece of architecture. 
There are four temples, the principal one 
being desdicated to RIshavdeva, the first 
“tlrthankar. VifCal Shah a merchant and 
banker of Guwat purchased only the site 
from the king by covering the ground 
with silver coins and paying the same 
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as its price. It took 1^4 years to build 
and is said to have cost 18 crores of 
rupees besides 59 lacs in levelling the hill. 
There is an equestrian statue of the founder. 
Vardhman Suri, the head of the S\vetan*bar. 
Church presided at the dedication ceremony 
by Vimal Shah on Mount Abu in 1031 
A D. The second temple is dedicated to 
Neminath the 22nd Tirthankar. 

Vastupal and Tejpal brother ministers of 
king Viradhavala of Guzrat erected the temple 
in 1231 A. D. in the front wall of which 
there are two niches ornamented with elegant 
and exquisite designs unequalled in India. 

On another summit, a few miles above 
Dilwara, at Achalgarh there is a temple 
containing big metal images. All these 
temples and images have got inscriptions 
of great historic value and datei between 
13th to 16th century A. D 

OIRNAS BILLS. 

It IS the place of nirvan of our 22nd 
Tirthankar Neminath, It is in Sourastra, 
modern Kathiawad in the Bombay Prcsi* 
dency. The hill consists of several peaks 
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on Avhich stand numerous Jam temples 
The grAiideur of the scenery round about, 
is simply chaiming as Vill be seen from the 
half-tone pUte of one of the peaks given 
herein. The famous rock inscriptions of 
Asoka, He at the foot of the h\ll. There 
are other important Jain inscriptions at 
the place. The Hindus also visit the hill 
as being sacred to the memory of the 
anchorite Dattdtreya, the incarnation of 
Shiva. 


RAJOIR. 

Raj^r or Rajagriha is another place of 
pilgrimage of the Jains. It is one of the 
most ancient cities of India and was capital 
of Magadh The kings of Magadh continued 
to have their seat of Government here for 
a long time and it played an important 
part during the time of Buddha King 
Jarasandh, a contemporary of Krishna 
also flourished he:e Our last Tirtbankar 
had also long association with this ci(y 
as he passed the greatest number of 
Chatnrmasya (14) after he became 
ascetic, King Prasenjit, and his son Shrenik 
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who was contetnpotary of Mahavir, were its 
kings It was his son Konik who removed 
the capital Rajgir to Champa.. 

Dhanna, Shalibhadra, Acharya Jambu 
Swami were its inhabitants. The place is 
sacred to the Hindus, the Mahomedans, 
the Buddhists and the Jains alike. There 
arc several hot springs held sacred to the 
followers of Vedas known as Brahma kund^ 
Surya kund and others, and a fair, imla 
is held covering the period of one month 
about these springs, every third year when 
flocks of pilgrims crowd the place. The 
spring water is excellent and has got 
mineral properties. Some Mahomedan saints 
breathed their last in the place. There 
are shown a number of caves and othef 
favourite places of Buddha. The Jains 
hold it sacred and as a place of pilgrimage 
on account of the /anma, Dikska and Keval 
fnan of the 20th Tirthankar Muni Suvrat, 
a contemporary of the King Ram 
Chandra, an incarnation •Qf Vishnu of the 
Hindus 

The five hills are known as ; — (i) Vipul- 
^ri (2) Ratnagiri (3) Udaigiri (4) Swarnagiri 
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and (5) Vaibhargiri. On every one of these 
there are Jain Swetambar temples. 

Benares, Ajodhya, Champapur (Bhagal- 
(rar) are also regarded as holy places to 
the Jains as being Kafyonak bhumis of 
different Tirthankars and contain temples 
and Dharamsalas. 



CHAPTER XL 


JAIN LITERATvIliE. 

Jam I/iteratura £}r»« One of tl’i Literary 

Reeorda in tJie W'orW 'The Purva8~“Tlie Angas"^ 
Tile Purvas Waken lost — We iinJ mention of tleir 
Names only~SiJJKantas anj tiiJr Orijtn "Tiie Jain 
Sekolteats, Commentators and Avcliors 

The Jam Liter.itufe is one of the oldest 
literature of India. According’ to the Jains 
the last Prophet M ihiiirira Svyami taught 
the “/’/ir&w” to his disciples who afterwards 
composed, the Angas, The *‘Purvas^^ literally 
means "Earlier” and tiiey were so called 
because they existed pt lor to the composition 
of ‘Angas.’ They were also known as 
Drisitb&d The date of the original com- 
n^smon of these Angis whi Ja are in popular 
JidleCt-., iia*. bj'ju p'aced ij\/ards tl^c end 
of the 4tn and the oeg. Miiig of the 3rd 
century B C , by the Western Scholars 
But It is not proved that these Angas did 
not exist previous to this date. We only 
find mention made of the fact that the earliest 
collection of these sacied texts or the Agams 
took place at Paialiputra and belonged to 
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the Swctambari sect whoarcsul! in possession 
the oldest of the Jain literature. This collec- 
tion consisted of fourteen Purvas and eleven 
A>tg^aSt and though the text, of these Purvas 
have been entirely lost but their names and 
conspectus have been handed down to us, as 
in the following 

1. a. Aerdyanu 3, Viryaprahdd^ 

4. AsUndstiprabad 5. fnyan prahad. 6. Satya 
prahdd 7. Aima prahad 8. Karma prabdd. 
9. PratydkKyan frabdd, 10. Vaidyduu 
prabdd, 11. Abaudhya. is. Pr&udyu, 13, 
Kriyd Vtsdi, 14. Lokvindns&r, 

Gradually the Jam canons fell into 
disorder as they were not then systematically 
reduced to writing. In order to save them 
^rom becoming extinct altogether, another 
Council was held m Valiabhi (Guzrat) under 
the presidency of Devardhi-gani Kshama- 
shraman, when it was decided to collect all 
the existing texts and to preserve the same 
in, writing. This great personage, not only 
collected the vast sacred literature, then avail- 
able^ but revised and arranged the wholevof 
them, writing them down .from memory. 
This rddaebtau took place about the year 
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466 A. D. This collection is the origin of 
the present Jain canons. Another redaction 
was made by Skandilachaiya at Mathura, 
which is known as “Mathuri VAchana" or, 
Mathura reading. 

About these sacred books of the Jains 
Dr. Jacobi says "Regarding their antiquity 
many of these books can vie. with the 
oldest books of the Northern Buddhists'*. 
These sacred texts or Agams are collectively 
called **Stddh 6 MUd\ They are 45 in number 
and are divided under following heads 
Eleven Angus 
Twelve Up&ngas 
Four Mul Sutras 
Six Chhed Sutras 
Ten Payannas 
Two ChuUkas, 

There are also thejaitiNigutusot Upanishads 
which are' 36 is number. (Sec Appendix) 
The Siddkantas or more properly the 
Jain Sutras have four-fold commentary 
under the names of TikA, Nifyukii, Churtu 
and BkAsya and with the original texts 
which are in Prakrit, they constitute th^ 
Bni^ibld PanokAmgt StdePmatast 
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Hierarch Abhaideva Suri was one of the 
great commentators of these canons. Hari-* 
bhadra Suri was also a well-known author 
of some of these commentaries. As the Jain 
literature developed very rapidly throughout 
the length and breadth of India, wc find a 
large number of Jain scholars, authors, com- 
mentators and poets cropping up in almost 
every age up to the present time. The 
texts or original canons are in Prakrit or 
Mftgadhi or more properly speaking 
Ardha-Magadhi, the popular dialect as we 
have already stated, and the commentaries 
are embodied in Sanskrit. 

Bhadrab&hu, who was a very distin- 
guished Jain ascetic and scholar of the age, 
r.as the head of the Church, when the Sangha 
met at Pataliputra to collect the canonical 
texts: He composed the Kalpa Sutra, 
which IS one of the nine divisions' of Chapter 
VIII on the discourse on PralydAhydn 
of a great work known as Dasdshruia 
Sianda. It is held in high estimation as 
already stated and is annually read during 
the Pajjusan festival in Chaturmasya with 
great veneration and eclat. 
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It is beyond doubt that the Jain writers 
hold a prominent position in literary activity 
of the country. Besides the Jain Siddhanta 
and its commentaries, there are a great 
number of other works both in Prakrit and 
Sanskrit on Philosophy, Logic, Astronomy, 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Lives of Saints etc. 
both in prose and poetry. Some of these 
poems are in epic style full of poetic imagery 
which can fully cope with the best existing 
literature of the Hindus. We further 
possess a number of'Kdvyas both in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, which for the most part 
describe the lives of Tirthankars and 
Achdrjyas and other great personages and 
are generally known as Charitcas. They 
generally add to the knowledge of our 
ancient literature of India. As to the time 
their composition dates back as early as the 
first century of the Christian era. Of the 
Prakrit Kdvyas, many of them are now 
lost to us. Among the existing ones, the 
Paum Charitum (Padma Charita) is worthy 
of mention, as one of the oldest Prakrit 
epics, the “Vasudeva Hindi" is also a 
voluminous work in Prakrit in three parts 
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containing in a fluent style, nariations of a 
great many legendry stories and accounts. 
The “Samaraicha Kalia" and the “Mahipal 
Charium" are also old and important works 
in Prakrit. In slioit the Jain literature 
comprising as it docs, all the branches of 
ancient Indian literature, holds noiiusignifiOant 
a niche in the gallery of tiiat literatutc and as 
is truly said by Prof. Hcrtal *'\viih respect to 
its narrative part, it holds a prominent 
position not only in the Indian literature but 
in the literature of mankind" 

The Jains, specially their monks, were 
never behind in literary activity Besides 
Bhadrabflhu, Devardigani, Abhaideva 
Suri Haribhadra Suri, as already noticed, 
we find a great many Jain scholars and 
philosophers composing works on different 
subjects over and above their treatises on 
religion and ethics Sh^kt&yana, known as 
one of the eight principal grammarians, was 
a Jain, He was rniich earlier to Panini 
and Patanjali as they reapeatedly mentioned 
him in their works Siddhasena Divakar, 
a contemporary of king Vikramaditya, was 

9 

the authoi of many philosophical works. 
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Malayagiri was also a well-known author. 
Devendra Suri, Shanti Suri, and Dharma 
S&gar also composed many important works. 
Among the later authors Acharjya Hem- 
chandra is well-known in the literar}' circle 
and he contributed greatly towards the 
preservation of the history of our sect. His 
dictionary and other works besides the life of 
King Kumarpala, a prince of Guzrat, and his 
chief disciple, have made him immortal 
and proclaim the wealth and richness of 
Jain literature. 

The Jams have got a rich stoi'e of old 
and valuable Palm-leaf manuscripts still 
preserved with care in various Bhartdais 
in the West and South. The reader will 
find specimens of an illustrated palm-leaf 
manuscript written in the 12th century 
A. D. and preserved in the Patan Bhandar. 
The Jain library in Jesalmir is far famed as 
containing a large number of ancient 
manuscripts both on palnuand paper leaves. 
The various Jain libraries of Patan, Ahmeda 
bad, Cambay, Bhavnagar and Bikanir arc 
also well known These are consequences of 
a customery practice with the Jains which find 
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in Slat liiKT Bhandar or libmry in connection 
with temples, Upasaras dr Poshdlds This is 
the reason ^^hy we Bnd Jam libi aties in almost 
every big city of Rajputana. Malwa, Guzrat 
and Kathiawad, attached to some temple 
or upasara, established at different periods tor 
the use of the i>an§ha Dr Buhler mentions 
a Mss. of the Avas}alc Sutra, which bears 
date A D 1132 and is declared to be the 
oldest extant Sanskrit manuscript on paper. 
The oldest classical literature of both the 
Kanarese and Tamil are composed by the 
Jains Further to quote the words of Dr. 
Barnett "Some day, when the whole of the 
Jain Scriptures will have been critically 
edited and their contents lexically tabulated, 
togteUier with their ancient glosses, they 
will throw many lights on the dark r^laces 
of ancient and modern Indian languages 
and literature ” 

The latter Jain works abound in 
Sanskrit and Vernacular pieces We find 
fexteitsfve Vernacular literature among the 
Jains from the 14th or r5th century till the 
present day. These deal mostly with lives 
and biographies of famous Jain Saints and 
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Sr&vaks, iheir followers. ‘Tljcre are also a 
large number of pieces replete with masterly 
literary, moral precepts and rules and lessons 
on the technics of the Jam philosophy. They 
arc composed in niclod'ou'* verses and in 
different popular metres and tunes and known 
t'a Choupai Chnudhalia, Rdsa, Sijhyaya^ etc, 
Th'’ Tain Adiaiyas, Sd.d! u*-. Munis etc, seem 
lo be veiy active in this peiiod m composing 
these poems in Vei nacUldi which must have 
been in very popular use both in Guzrat and 
Rajputana and they are still lead by thousands 
of the Jams in their leisure hours. The 
names of Yasavijoyji, Anandghanji, Samya- 
sundarji, Devchandji, LalvijoyJi, Jin Harkha 
Suriji are worthy of mention in this con- 
nection. 





CHAPTER XLl. 

JJlIN abt and architectore. 

Jam Symlioliaa'— Arts and Arektteotura — Sta^M of 
Davalo^aant along its own liaos'^Difiatcnea liatwcan 
tlw Jain and Baddliiat Arts — Jatn Pamttnga — Ita 
Plaet in tlia Anment Art Gallery of India and Influtnee 
over dw Coaa»inity« 

Alike its philosophy Jain syorbolism has 
its own peculiarities. A translation, of ideas 
on some visible substance with the object 
of permanency is the first principle of all 
arts and architecture. Mr. Balabhai truly 
says in his^ 'article on Jain Architecture 
“that Architecture is nothing but a kind 
of history ; that it is a standing and 
living record and it supplies us a more 
vivid and lasting pfcture of a nhtioh than 
History does." In a chapter on **J^ 
Architecture and Literature” of a recently 
published book “The Heart of Jainisitt" the 
author says ‘‘The earliest Jain Architects 
seem to have used wood as their chief 
building material”. We think this theiny is 
not based -on facts and cannot be msinsidlMd 
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In the first place as tar as we can gather 
from the existing materials, this religion 
took its hold among the middle class ; 
and its followers, the Srdvahas^ were mostly 
engaged in trade and higher callings. The 
^architects foi the most part, came from lower 
classes, and were only engaged by the fains 
In order to give permanency to their objects 
of worship, they invariAbly used stone and 
metal The discovery in recent years of the 
ruins of many J aiin temples built centuries 
before the Christian era, also confirms the 
fact that the earliest Jain Architecture was 
not only limited to wood. 

Much has been written in recent years 
about Indian Art and Architecture and to 
some* extent this is applicable to Jam Aft* 
Mr. V A. Smith in his. . “History of Fine 
Arts in India and Ceylon” says, “Hindu 
Art including Jain and Buddhist in the 
comprehensive term, is the real Indian Art 
The special feature of Jain Art lies in the fact 
that it shows the relative* position of natural 
objects with great fineness. It is sometimes 
accused of Conventionalism, but this is true 
of all arts devoted to religions subjects.” 
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In the opinion of Col. Tod. **Their 
(Jains; arts like their religion, were of a 
character quite distin*:t from those of Shiva. 
The temple of Mahavira at Nadole, 
(Marwar) the last of their twenty-four 
apostles, is a very fine piece of Architecture. 
Its vaulted roof iS a perfect model of the 
most ancient style of dome in the East, 
probably invented anterior to the Romans.*' 
The- famous Jain temples on Mount Abu, 
are triumphs of Ai chitecture ; the delicacy 
and richness of their carvings are unsur- 
passed in the .whole world. As for the 
antiquity of Jain architectuic, the excavation 
of ICartkalf Tiltd near Mathqra, establishes 
it without any doubt that the erection of the 
Stupas must have taken place several cen- 
turies before the Christian H ra and according 
to Western Scholars, these are perhaps 
the oldest buildings in India. Formerly 
the Jains used to build Stupas as imitated 
by the Buddhists and their ancient relief 
sculptures are also well-known. They were 
the greatest temple-builders in Western India. 
The great Jain Temple on the Shatrunjoy 
Hills near Palitana in Kathiawar as ali^ad)r 
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noted, are all imposing edifices. The whole 
hill appears like one mass of temples and 
the grouping of buildings m a limited area 
is another peculiarity of the Jain Art There 
exist several Jain columns in Southern 
India and they are described as specimens 
of “a lemarkably pleasing design. They 
are a wonder of light, elegant, highly 
decorated stone work and nothing can 
surpass the stately grace of these beautiful 
pillars whose proportions and adaptations 
to surrounding scenery are always perfect 
and whose richness of decoration never 
offends In; the whole range of Indian Art* 
there is nothing perhaps e<|ual to the 
Kanara Jain pillars for good taste.” 

Numerous Jain cave temples have been 
discovered in different parts of India in 
the West and South The Jain caves 'at 
Ekira form a series by themselves and 
contain very elaborate and superior Architfec- 
tunil worksi Mr. Griffiths sfcys in the 
‘Introduction’ of his well-known work 
‘Ajanta*. ‘The Jains excavated some five 
or six extensive works which form a veiy 
iflipotmt group of caves, one df tho larg*^ 
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and most elaboMte, the Tndra Stbha being 
ibout 90 feel deep and 80 feet wide and 
14 feet high’\ There are a number of 
ancient J>iii caves in Orissa on hills known 
a; Nn^xna^/ri, Udat^iri’And dating 

as far back as and century. B C. 

The ideas of Jain and Buddhist sculp- 
tures are almost alike and the images ot 
Jain Tirthankars and Buddhas arc often 
mistaken one fur another. In the common 
posture of padmdsan they look similar 
except for the symbols cognisant of the 
Tirthonkaras and signs of garment or thread 
over the neck and body of the Buddhas 
We have seen some Buddhist images being 
vforshipped by the Jams as then own. The 
images of Jain Tirthankars are generally 
sitting in Padmds.n a|id sometimes in 
standing JCdyofsarg'a posture, and some time 
Ard/ta padmasan style One of the illustra- 
tions of the book is a half -tone print of a very 
old metal image from the South Among 
the Swetambaris there are also metal images 
known as "PanchiirthN' or images of the 
Five Tirthankars in one piece. The middle 
image is one of aay of the 24 Tirthankars in 
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pudvtdsan^ two standing Kavotsarga ones, 
one on each side of the intdclle one and two 
fadmdsan images on hnth sides on the too 
of the standing figures. We mi reover nnd 
other figures of gods and goddesses as 
musicians and votaries some worshipping 
and some waving chmnarsy some m prayers 
kneeling or standing with folded hands &c 
We also find figures of elephants carrying 
water or water-pots with theit trunks pouring 
over the' head of the Tirthaiikars on both 
sides. 

The statues at Sravana Belgola (Mysore) 
of Digambaris and Karkala and Veniur in 
South Canara are well-known, ^gigantic and 
perhaps the largest free-standing statues in 
Asia. The biggest one is about 57 feet io 
height and is cut out of one solid bfock of 
stone. 

The places of Jain paintings among the 
Indian Fine Arts is also of importance. A 
special feature of Jain painting lies in the drift 
and quality of its line. Line is the chief thing 
which shows the difference of objects. This 
line is so finely drawn in the Jain School 
of Painting that there is no school of Art 
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whi^h bears a comparison with it Chinese 
Art is famous for its powerful lines. The 
excellence of this painting lies in the fact 
of its being obtained by the application of 
line. It has been demonostrated that this 
art was borrowed from India. Time may 
prove that the Chinese might have learnt 
the skill from the Jains. Like the ancient 
Hindu and Buddhistic paintings, the Jain 
ones, too were restricted to pictures of 
unseen subjects depicting important events 
of history, the deeds of saints and heroes. 
These paintings were confined to religious 
subjects and as they had a sanctity -of their 
own, they were generally preserved both in 
temples and homes with great veneration. 
The Jains were also fond of illustrating 
dieir religions texts with paintings 

Dr. CoomarSwami in his Notes on the 
Jain Art says, "The Jain paintings are not 
only vei;y important for the stlidents of Jain 
Iconography, Archeology afid as illustra- 
ting ooscumes, manners and custonis, but are 
of equal or greater interest as being oldest 
known Indian paintjfiigs on paper.** The, 
reader will find two plates prepared from the 
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p.«i;uiHjrs i*i ilie Nnhar Ritniljr collectton'ift 
iiianutcript<a of Ka^pn Su/rn by Bhadrabahu 
(ab'Uit 356 B. C.) where mo deals with the 
lives oi the Jams They ?ie on the same 
si 3 i*jcci from the life of Parswanalh, the 
23»d Tiilhfiiikar and give fx^ellent points for 
conTpai ison. In one of th^*s«' j»icrures will be 
found the very sh.irp-hookcU nose and large 
eyes with lio less asthc.**c value of early 
Indian piinlnigs. In the sfcond one we find 
much developed IJims ui d*-,-* the influence 
of the Mahonicdan periorl The interesting 
changes in drapery, posture, colouring and 
everything else, is very striking. 

Another plate (through the courtesy of 
J. S. Conference, Bombay.^ contains portraits 
of the Jain Acharya Hem Chaiidraand King 
Ku'iiarpii fron a paln-haf manuscript 
WMiten ill the ytar i'‘3. A D. and 
preserved in the Bh winJar at Patan 
Tliese pictures show the peculiar style and 
serve as specimens of early Jain paintings. 
The Mahomedan period tiuirely changed 
the idea. It'is only in th • iter period that 
we find paintings of buildi'wrs. scenery and 
poi traits throughout the rotintry. 

FINIS 
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Date of Kind Chandra Gupta. 

Much has been written by various scholars 
European, Indian and others, quoting various 
authorities in support of their researches into 
the date of this great king. I do not, therefore, 
discuss the subject at any length but consider- 
ing that the following note may be of some 
help to the students of antiquity, I quote a few 
extracts from our ancient Jain works. The 
generally accepted date of his reign according to 
£urope<m Scholars, is from 321 or 322 B.C. to 
296 or 29S B. C. i. e. about 24 or 25 years. 
It is already mentioned in the Introduction that 
Mahavira attained ynrvdn in 527. B C. or 470 
years before the Vikram Era Sdtnvaf), The 
period of 470 years covers therefore the time 
from 527 B.C. to 57 B.C. and it is clear* 
therefore that Chandra Gupta must have 
flourished during the time. According to the 
Ceylonese account Chandra Gupta ruled for 
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28 years. In Jain works, we find a number 
of dynasties of Kings to reign during the 
aforesaid period 

To cite authority in support of tJ^e poini 
in question reference is made to the foliotvlng 
extracts {tiycsi'‘Xtthoog&liya PayannA. 

wr 

inglirm »rtWri 

Vit TWT B 

tf^eumtr mi ?b^ mm i 

fspsiOT TOWt ?Tm 

We find almost the same version in the 

^^TirthoMhAra Prakimaka. ’ 

« 

fogyg ft wnIKl i 

?f rni bib 

x4ftvnv^ «3S?f ftl 1 

II^^B 

Bff «»pb m b^b*^ 

.[Substance :— In the same night in which 
Tirtkankar Mahavira attained nirvAn, King 
Paluka of Avanti was installed. He reigned for 
60 years. Then came the 9 Nattda kings who 
successively reigned for 155 years. Then Monty^ 
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kings reigned for loS years. After that Puspamitia 
ruled for 30 years. Then came Balaniitra and 
Bhanumitra, whose reign lasted for 60 years. 
^falavahaU or 'Navabahan ( another reading is 
i.e. WTlfnr) succeeded them as a king 
ind ruled for 40 years He was followed by 
Gardhavilla* who again reigned for 1 3 years and 
then came king Shaka for 4 years.] 

According to these authorities the dates are 
as follows 

Mahavira s turvdn 

King Paluka 

Nanda Kings 

Mourya Kings 

Pushpa Miira 

Bafamitra ] 
and I 
Bhanumitra J 

Nalavahana 1 
or Navavahanaj 

Gardhavilla 

Shaka Kings 

Hem Chandra gives the date of Chandra 

Gupta in his Parishishta Paroas as,— 

gw spi aril I 

if g xfsn*ig5i% w d** 

i.c. 155 years after Mahavira’s or 372 B.C. 


» 

527 B-C. 
527—467 B.C. 
467 — 3«a B.C. 
312 — 204 B.C. 
204—174 B.C. 

174—114 B.C 

1 14—74 B.C. 

74—61 B.C. 
61 — 57 B.C. 
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Chandra Gupta is said to be contemporary of 
Bhadrabahu whose date 371—357 B.C. does not 
also appear to be correct. 

It IS therefore difficult to reconcile ile differ* 
enceofdo years (372—312), although £rtd 
this last date viz, 312 B C. referred to in other 
Jain works of high antiquity, as the date of 
this king. Moreover there is only difference 
of 9 or 10 years in this date of the great 
king and the one, generally acknowledged by 
the Western Orientadists. Hema Chandra must 
have omitted by oversight, to count the 
period of 60 years of King Paluka after 
Mahavira. 

It appears from the Jain records that the 
king Srenika, son of the king Prascnajit, known 
otherwise as Bimbisara or Bambhasara, was 
reigning at Rajgriba and was a contemporary 
of Mahavira He was succeeded by his son 
Asoka Chandra or Kunika who removed his 
capital from Rajgriha to CbampA and was 
followed by his son Udayee.f It was he who 
founded Pdtaliputra and removed his capital 
from ChampA to the new city and died without 
any issue. Then came the 9 Nanda kings 
followed up by Mourya kings beginning with 
Chandra Gupta. 
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We may rcasonablj» refer this gap of a few 
years belwcea Mahavira’s tttrvdn and the 
accession to the throne by the Brst Nanda king, 
to Kunikafind Udayee as they were reigning in 
the interim This ascription of sixty years to 
these two kings does not at all appear to be 
inconsiderable. 

Chandra Gupta was succeeded by his son 
Bindusara and then came his grandson the great 
Asoka, King Priyadarshi of the inscriptions 
Asoka was succeeded by his grandson Samprati, 
as his son Kunala was blind. Samprati was a 
great Jain monarch and a staunch supporter of the 
faith. He erected thousands of temples throughout 
the length and breadth of his vast empire and 
consecrated large number of images. I have not 
^ome across any inscription of his time although 
I have seen a considerable number of images 
which are said to have been consecrated by this 
king, The peculiarity of these images lies 
in the fact that all the images have got marks 
of pillow under the elbow. He is stated further 
to have sent Jain missionaries and ascetics abroad 
to preach Jainism in the distant countries and 
to spread the faith amongst people there. 



Appendix B. 

Pirmane and 'Sunnude. 

(a) 

[Firman of Emperor Akbar dated 1592 A.D. 
in the 37* year of his reign. In Ain Akbari 
( Gladwin’s translation Vol. I, p. 538 ) in the 
list of the learned men of his time, Heer Vijoy 
Suri, is mentioned as Hariji Sur (No. id.)] 

Firman of Jelatuddin Mahonied Ak^ar 
JBadaJia, the Victorious, 

GOD IS GREAT. 

Glory of rdigion and world. Jeilaluddin 
Akbar Badeha, the son of Humayoon 
Badshai the son of Babar Badshai the son 
of Sheik ^ner Murza, the son of Snltan 
Aboo Synd, the son of Sultan Mahomed 
Mirza the eon of Meerum Shahi the eon 
of Amir lymoor, the Lord of happy 
conjonotion (Jupiter and Venus). Seal 

Know I ye officers of the present and future 
times, and the Governors, Tax-collectors and 
the Jagirdars of the subas of Malwa (torn) of 
Akbarabad, the seat of Callips of Lahore, the 
Metropolis of Mooltan and Ahmedabad, the 
places of safety of Ajmer, the place ol blessed- 
ness of Meerut, Gujrat and the Sooba of Bengal 
and of other territories under our Government. 
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Whereas the whole of our noble thought and 
attention is directed to attend to the wishes 
and seek the pleasures of subjects, and the 
sole aim of our mind which wishes well of all, 
is to secure love and affection of the people 
and the ryots who are the noblest trust (com- 
mitted to our charge) of the Lord, the great 
bestower of bounties, and whereas our mind 
is specially occupied in searching for the men 
of pure hearts, and those that arc devotional, 
therefore whenever tidings of any person or 
persons of any religion and creed passing his 
valuable time solely in contemplation of God 
comes to our ear, we become extremely desirous 
of ascertaining his virtues and intrinsic merits, 
without any regard to his religion, faith or creed, 
and by laudable means and in honorable manner 
we bring him from afar, admit him into our 
presence, and enjoy the pleasure of his company. 

As many a time the accounts of the godliness 
and austere devotion of Hur Bejoy Soor, an 
Aclrarjd (preceptor) of the Jain Sitambari 
sect and those' of his disciples and followers 
who Jive at tlie ports of Gujrat, had come to 
noble ear, we sent for and called him after the 
interview which made us very glad, was over, 
bel intended to take leave in order to return to 
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his beloved and native country. He therefore 
requested that by way of extreme kindness 
and favour a Royal Mandate, which is obeyed 
by all the world, be issued to the effect that the 
heaven-reaching mountains of Siddhachalji 
Girnaiji, Tarungaji, Kessurianathji and Abooji 
situate in the country of Gujrat, and all the 
five mountains of Rajgfiji, and the mountain 
of Somed Sekhurji alias Paresnathji, situate in 
the country of Bengal, and all the cotees and all 
temples below the mountains, and all the places 
of worship and pilgrimage of (followers of) the 
Jain Sitambari religion throughout our empire. 
Wherever they may be, be in his possession ; 
and that no one can slaughter any animal on 
those mountains and in the temples or below 
or about them. As he had come from a long 
distance and in truth his request was just and 
proper, and appeared not to be repugnant to the 
Mohamedan Law , it being the rule of the reli- 
gious sages to respect and preserve all religions j 
and as it become evident upon our enquiry and 
after thorough investigation that all those moun- 
tains and places of worship really belong to the 
(followers of the) Jain Sitambari religions from 
a long space of time, therefore we comply with 
his request and grant to^ and bestow upon, Hur 
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Bejoy Soor Acharj of the Jain Sitambari 
religion the mduntain of Siddhachal, the moun- 
tain of Girnar,. the mountain of Tarunga, the 
mountain of Kesuria Nath, and the mountain of 
Abbo lying in the country of Gujrat, and the 
five mountains of Rajgiree, and the mountain 
of Somed Sekhur alias Pareshnath, situate in 
the country of Bengal, and all the places of 
worship and pilgrimage below the mountains 
and wherever these may be, any places of 
worship appertaining to the Jain Sitambary 
religion throughout our empire. It is proper 
that he should perform his devotion with the 
ease of mind. 

Be it known that although these mountains 
and places of worship and pilgrimage, the seats 
*of the Jain Sitambari religion, have been given 
to Hur Bejoy Soor Acharj, yet in realitv they 
all belong to the followers of the Jain Sitambari 
religion 

Let the orders of this everlasting Firman 
shine like the sun and the moon amongst the 
followers of the Jam Sitambari leligioq, so 
long as the sun, the illumination of the universe, 
continues to impart light and brightness to the 
day, and the moon remains to give splendour 
and beauty to the night. Let no one offer any 
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opposition or raise any objection to the same, and 
let no body slaughter any animal, on, below or 
about the mountains and in the places of worship 
and pilgrimage. Let the orders of this Firman 
be obeyed by all the world, be acted upon and 
carried out, and let none depart from the same 
or demand a new Sanad. Dated the yth of 
the month Urdi Bihisht, corresponding with die 
month Rabeoolawwal of the thirty-seventh year 
of the auspicious reign." 

Translated by me 
(Sd.) Md. Abdulla Munsht 
Rajkoomar College, Rajkote. 

II-1I-75- 
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fFirnidn of Emperor Jehangir dated 1608. 
A. D. in the 2nd year of his reign.] 

A Firman of the Victorious King Noroodin 
TKoTiammad Jahangir Badshah Ga»i 

GOD IS GREAT. 

Nooroodin Mohammad Jahangir Badshah 
Gaa The son of Akbar Badshah, the 
eon of Hoomayoon Badshah, the son 
of Babar Baddioh, the son of Omar 
the son of Sooltan Aboo Syed. the son 
of Sooltan Mohammad Mirea Shah, 
tile son of Miran Sohab, the eon 
of Amir Timoor Saheb Bhran.— Senl. 

May it be known to the noble Govei nors and 
the Officers (who by thriftness (bring about) 
prosperity and the Jagirdar and tax-gatherers 
and the accountants connected with the impor- 
tant affairs and all f those) having to do with 
the protected territories especially of the Soobah 
of Gujarat that ; — ^Whereas, the heart of him, 
who knows his duty (and is) truly a well wisher 
of the creatures of God namely of every section 
and community is occupied with and takes an 
interest in the prosperity of all creatures, there- 
fore at present Bekah Harakh Parmananda Jati 
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having presented himself in the presence of the 
protector of creatures, made a representation 
to thpse who were standing at the foot of the 
thfone as follows* — (That as) Baji Sen Soor 
and Bdji Dev Soor and Khoosh Faham Nand 
Baji Paran have temples and Dharamshalas in 
every place and every town and are engaged 
in (the practice of) austerity and devotion and 
seeking after God. And whereas the circum* 
stances relative to the devotional exercises and 
meditating on God of the abovementioned Bekah. 
Harakh Paramanand Jati became known (to us) 
thereupon the order of the king of the world 
(and) the nations was issued as follows "No 
one shall put up in the temples and Dharma* 
shalas of that community and no one shall enter 
into them without permission. And should they 

wish to rebuild them, no one shall oppose them 

« 

And no one shall alight at the houses of their 
disciples And should (they go) to the holyr 
place (Tirat of) Satrunja in the country Sorat 
for the purpose of worshipping, no one shall ask 
and demand from them (anything).*' And 
further in accordance with the representation and 
request of that man, (His Majestys') exalted 
order was issued that on Sunday and Thursday 
in every week and the day of new moon of every 
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month and the days of feasts and every new 
year's day and in the month of Navroj and one 
day in tlie month of 'Yar Mah on which blessed 
(day^ we were weighed for governing the per> 
manent Kingdom shall be observed year after 
year as long as the years of our permanent 
Kingdom shall pass on. On one day there shall 
be no killing of animals in (our; protected king- 
dom ; and no one on that day shall hunt and 
catch and kill birds and fish and such like. It is 
necessary that paying attention to the above- 
mentioned order they shall not deviate and go 
astray ; in respect of its being carried out and 
becoming permanent. This shall be considered ' 
as (their) duty. Dated the month of Yar in the 
year 3. 

High Court, Bombay ( A true translation ) 

26tk Jutte^ rSyy. (SdJ Goo/atu MoAaideeu 

Translator. 
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[Firman of Emperor Sbahjabaii dated 1629 
A.D., Second year of his reign] 

A IHmum of tJie VIotoriouH Kimf 8Jt/nh- 
hooilin, Jffohnmmaff. 8a7teh Kirttn 8ani Shaft 
Johan Bndshah Qa»i 

The Tiotorious Sing Shabboodm Moba- 
mxnad’ Saheb Sixan Sani Shah Jahan 
Badshah Gtaei, the son of Jahangir 
Badadah, the son Akbar ^^adshah, the 
son of Hum43run Badshah the son of 
Babar Badshah, the son bf Shekh Ooinsr 
Minsa, the son of Sooltan Aboo Bayed, 
the son of Sultan Iffohammad larza, 
the son of Miran Shah, the son 
of Amir Timoor Saheb ISiran-Seal’ 

GOD IS GREAT. 

Whereas H/s'Majhscy has received a repre- 
seatati&n as follows . — The temples of Chinta* 
man and Satronja and Sankesar and Kesari 
existed from the ancient time before the fortu- 
nate accession of ( His Majesty ) ’to the throne 
and there are three Posals at Ahmedabad and 
four others at Khambait ( Cambay ) and one 
at Sorat and one at Radhanpur in the possession 
ofSatidas. The gracious and noble command * 
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of ( His Majesty ) whom the world obeys who 
IS (IS exalted as are the heavens has issued to the 
effect that no person shall put up at the above- 
mentioned places and spots, and no one shall 
approach them, for they have been granted to 
them. And the Sevras may read aloud &c the 
books of Sagar and Sarookan, may live in the 
Soobab of Goojrat and shall not quarrel, among 
themselves, and shall not ( do anything ) against 
orders ; and they shall employ themselves in 
praying for the permanency of the Kingdom. 
It IS necessary that the Governors and officers 
of those places in accordance herewith, knowing 
( this ) to be settled, shall not allow any person' 
to transgress ( this ) Written on the twenty first 
of the month of Azarma Ilahi in the year 2. 

High Court, Bombay ( A true translation, ) 
26th June 1865 Sd Goolam Mohaideen., 

Translator, 



(d) 

fFirman of Emperor Shahjahan dated 1657 
A.D. 31st year of his reign.] 

GOD IS GREAT. 

A JFh*man of the vietoHovs Jting Moham- 
medshah Hnheb Kirnn Sani JBndafiah Oa»i 

Mohammad Saheb S:iran Sam 
Badshah Gazi, the son of Jahangir 
Badshah, the son of Akiiar Badshah 
the son ofHumayon the son of 
Amir Timor j^liran Saheb -^eal 

At this time the exalted and auspicious 
Firman of His Majesty is issued and published as 
follows : — The parganah of Palitana (is) situated 
within the jurisdiction of Sorat a dependency of 
the Soobah of Ahmedabad that is called Satranja' 
and was given as a Jagir to (my) fortunate son 
the object most charming to the sight of the state 
(who is as) a white mark on the forehead (of a 
horse) auguring the prosperity (of the state who 
is as) a flourishing plant of the garden of mon* 
archy, a seedling of the orchard of'the kingdom, 
the light of the pupil of grandeur, the fruit of the 
garden of greatness, the noble, the dignified 
prince Mohammad Moorad Baksh. The revenue 
thereof being two lacs of money, the same has 
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been given as Inam as above-mentioned to Sati- 
das, the jeweller by way of an Altamga (grant) 
from the beginning of the harvest time, (i,e , 
month oO Takhakavil. It is necessary that the 
noble, the dignified children and the exalted 
Amirs and Vazirs who are thrifty and the future 
accountants, employed in the civil department 
and the Governors and Officers and Jagirdars 
and tax gatherers shall exert (themselves) to 
carry out and uphold this sacred order of His 
Majesty and let the above-mentioned Parganah 
remain in the possession of the above-named 
(person) and his children, generation after gene- 
ration , and shall consider as abolished (the 
levying) of ail monies and dues and taxes and all 
(other) revenues ; and with regard to this matter 
they shall not demand every year, a new order 
and a Sanad, and they shall not swerve from what 
is (here) commanded Dated the 1 9th, of the 
auspicious month of Ramzan in the 31st, of the 
auspicious reign corresponding with the Hijra 
year 1067 (A D., 1657). 


26th June 1875. ( A true translation ) 

Bombay High Court Sd, Goolam Mohaideen. 

Translator. 



(e) 

[ Sunnud from Prince Moorad as Suba of 
Guzrat, dated 1657 A D., in the 30th year of 
Emperor Shah Jahan’s reign. He was son of 
Shahjahan and Viceroy of Guzrat.l 

In, the name of the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, 

Moorad Baksh, the son of Sheihaboodin 
Mohamad Saheb EjranSami Saheb Jahan 
the Viotorious, Emperor, 1049 Seal 

The present and future accounts of the 
Sarkar (i.e. district) of Sorath (who) have become 
exalted by the Royal favour and hopeful (of 
distinction) are to know that whereas at this 
time the best of the grandees (namely)' Satidas 
the Jeweller, has represented amoiigst those 
standing [before us] in the place of the assembly 
which resembles paradise, that in the ^village 
of Palitana (which is one) of the Dependaifcies of 
the above mentioned Sarkar, there is a place 
of worship belonging to the Hindoos, that is 
called Satranja, and that the people of the 
surrounding districts come there on a pilgrimage. 
The order of the highly dignified, the possessor 
of exalted rank, has been graciously issued to the 
effect that the above mentioned Village has 
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been granted from the beginning of the season 
of Kharif Nijuit (i e harvest time) as an Inam to 
the above mentioned person, the best of the 
grandees. It is therefore necessary that con- 
sidering the above mentioned Village as an 
Inam ( i e. grant) to him, you shall not interfere 
(with it) m any way. in order that the people 
of the neighbouring districts and localities may 
come on a pilgrimage to that place with (their) 
minds at ease In this matter, regarding (this) 
as a complete injunction, you are not to swerve 
( lierefrom ) Written on the 29th day of the 
holy month of Mohurrum in the 30th of our 
auspicious reign , — 

The handwriting of the humble servant Ah 
Nakhi 

The 4th of Safar in the thirtieth year of the 
reign Presented to the Hoozoor. 

The 4th of Safar in the thirtieth year. A 
copy w^s taken in the Divans (i.e. prime minis- 
ter's) office. 

The 4th of Safar in the thirtieth year 
received. 

The 4th of Safar A true tramlation 

( Sd ) Goolam MohanUen 
Translaior. 



(t) 

[ Confirmation of Sunnud ^e) by Emperor 
Moorad Bux dated 1658 a d, in the 6rst year 
of his reign As soon as he came to the throne 
he was murdered. J 

Fadsha Moorad Bux A H. 1068. Beal 

This high command is now issued, declaring 
that as the Purgunnah of Palitana under the 
Sirkar of Soruth, a dependency, on the Subah of 
Ahmedabad and which Perguna is also called 
Istrinja is by former Sunnud conferred on 
Satidas Jwahuree as an Inam or Gift, the said 
Satidas has presented a petition praying that 
in this manner a new high command should be 
given. This world binding mandate is therefore 
now issued declaring that we confirm to the said 
Satidas and to his descendants the Inam or 
Gift he held by former Sunnud and a Royal 
patent, and it behoves the Dewans and Vuzeers 
and Mootusudees present and the future and 
the Jageerdars and Kuroorees of that District to 
respect the said Gift according to the above 
order, and not to molest or hinder him under 
pretence of expenses and taxes etc, but they 
must act so that this order may continue and 
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abide, knowing this order to be peremptory, no 
opposition shall be made. Dated 29th Ramzan 
first year of his reign. 

Recorder’s Court. Sd. J. Taylor 

Translator’s Office Translator. 

30th June 1820 



[Sunnud from Emperor Aurungzeh dated 
i6$8 A.D.] 

In the name of God, the CompasBUmate the 
MeirdfuJL 

GFod the victorioue Mdh&mxnad Ourung- 
zeb Sha Bahadoor, the eon of 
Saheb Eiraa Sam 1068 -Beal. 

Whereas at this time, the beginning of which 
is auspicious ( and ) the end of which will be 
^^Ppy> Satidas, the Jeweller has represented to 
the noble, most holy, exalted ( and ) elevated 
presence through persons who constitute the 
holy assembly of the Court, that whereas accord- 
ing to a Firman of His Majesty, the exalted 
( and ) as dignified as Soloman, the protector 
of the office of the successors ( of Mohammad ) 
the shadow of God, dated the nineteenth of the 
holy month of Ramzan, in the year thirty 
one, the district of Palitana, which is called 
Satranja in the Jurisdiction of the Soratfa 
Sarkar, a dependency of the Suba of 
Afamedabad ( and ) the revenue of which is two 
lacs of D&ms has been settled as a perpetual 
Inam on the slave ( the petitioner ) ( and ) that 
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he ( the petitioner ) therefore hopes that a 
glorious edict may also be granted by our Court ; 
Therefore in the same manner as before we have 
granted ( to the petitioner ) the above men- 
tioned district as a perpetual Inam. It is there- 
fore incumbent in the present and future mana- 
gers of the Suba and the above mentioned 
Sarkar, to exert themselves for the continual 
and permanent observance of this hallowed 
ordinance ( and ) to permit the above mentioned 
district to remain m the possession of the above 
mentioned person and of his descendants in 
lineal succession from generation to generation 
and to consider him exempted from ail demands 
and taxes and all other dues ( and ) not to 
demand from him in respect hereof a new sunnud 
every year ( and ) they shall not swerve from 
this order. Written .on the 9th of the month of 
Telkand in the Hijra year 1068. 

( On back ) 

A mandate of the Nawab, the possessor of 
holy titles, the fruit of the garden, a worthy 
successor, the fruit of the tree of greatness, a 
lamp of the noble family, a light of the great 
house, the pupil of the eye of grandeur and 
fortune, the pride of greatness and glory, of 
tioble bir(h, the exalted, the praised one by the 
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tongue of the slave and free, the famous ( and ) 
victorious prince Mohammad Sultan Bahadoor. 

82. ICohainmad Sultan Bahadoor the 
son of the Viotorions Mohammad 
Onnmgceb Bha Bahadoor 1068— seal 


Translated by me 
Sd. Coolam Mohaideen. 
Translator. 



(h) 

[Firman of Emperor Ahmed Shah datedj 
1752 A.D., fifth year of his reign. 

In the name of the Purest, Highest in 
Station. 


Seal 

Be it known to the Officers and Managers of 
the present and future affairs of the Province of 
Bengal and the other Provinces under dominion,, 
that Jugut Sett Mahtaub Roy represented to up 
the high in dignity that mountain Paresnathjee, 
situate in the country of Bengal, the place of 
worship according to the Jain Setamburee 
religion also the Cotee at station Mudhoobun, 
on a rent-free lakheraj ) ground, butted and 
bounded by four boundaries belong ( to the 
followers of ) the Jain Setamburee religion and 
that he, the devoted supplicant is a follower of 
the Jam Setamburee religion, he therefore, is 
hopeful of the Royal bounty that the mountain 
and the Cotee aforesaid, be bestowed by the 
resplendent Huzoor on that obedient supplicant, 
so that, composed in mind, he may devote him- 
self to pray according to that religion. Whereas 
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the person aforesaid deserves Royal favour and 
bounty, also as it appears that the projperty he 
asks for has a particular connection with him, 
and ( as ) it appeared on inquiry instituted by this 
High in Digni^ that mountain Paresnath and the 
Cotee aforesaid have from a long time apper- 
tained to the ( followers of the ) Jain Setamburee 
religion, therefore the whole of the mountain 
and the Cotee nt Mudhoobun .butted and bounded 
by four boundaries, are bestowed by the Royal 
Court on the aforesaid person. It is required 
that he should always devote to pray himself 
for the welfare and prosperity of the State ; 
and no one should offer opposition respecting 
the mountain Paresnath and the Cotee at 
Mudhoobun. 

Knowing this to be *a very urgent matter 
let them act as directed. Finis, 

The whole of mountain Paresnath situate in 
the country of Bengal, 

Three hufidred and one Beeghas of Lakhraj 
land of Mudhoobun, situate in the country of 
Bengal, butted and bounded by four boundaries 
specified below. 

On the West— the water course of Joyponab, 
alias Jaynugger. 

On the East— the old water-course, (w/o) 
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On the North — the or rescivoir 

( called ) Julhorrcy prepared the ( followers of 
the ) Jain Setambarce religion 

On the South — the base of Mountain 
Paresnath. 

Written on the 37th day of the month of 
Jcmadeeoolawal. the fifth year of the King's 
reign. ( On the back ) The Khan of Khans 
Kumirooddeen Khan Bahadur, Victorious in 
War, The Viricr of Territories, Managers 
of affairs, Noblest of Nobles, the Head of the 
countr)*. Commander in*Chief, a faithful friend 

t 

and servant of the King Ahmud Shah, the Hero. 

A true translation of the annexed Persian 
Document for Baboo Pooran Chund 


(Sd) Shamachurn Sircar 
Chief Interpreter and Translator 
High Court, Original Jurisdiction, 
The 19th March 1868. 



a) 

[Sunnud of Aboo Ali Kbap Bahadur, dated 
the third year of reign.] 

Aboo All Sban Bahadur Emperor 
aod Champion of Faith--5eel. 

To 

The Motsuddees of the present time and of 
future of Pergunnah Bissoonpore Fachrookhy in 
the province of Behar. 

Take notice that 

Since Mouzah Palgunge in the aforesaid 
Purgunnah has been as heretofore exempted 
from all liabilities in the name of Raja Padman 
Singh as a charitable endowment to all the 
temples of Pareshnath made by Juggut Sett, 
the same is therefore upheld and confirmed in 
the year 1x69 Fusli. ( 1755 a. x>. ) You shall raise 
no objection and offer no opposition in any way 
whatever in respect of the said Mouzah and shall 
release and leave it to the use and possession 
of the above named Rajah so that he may apply 
the profits thereof to necessary purposes and 
continue to pray for the welfare of the empire 
to last forever. Written on the 27th day of 
Jamadi-us-sani in the third year of reign. 

True translation 
(Sd.) Iswaree Persad 



[Panvana of Sett Khushal Chand, 

dated 1^75 A^D.] 

Jaggat Sott KboPbuU Ohtind 1187--Seal. 

High in dignity Baboo Sookhul Cband Sahoo 
and Boola Sahoo, Managers of the temples of 
Jain Situmbur}*, i c. on the hills of Pareshnathjee 
alias Soincd Shckhtirjcc, be of good cheer. 

A long time ago since the reigns of the 
Emperors, the hills of Parcshnathjcei being 
considered the holy place of the persons of Jain 

Situmbury religion, were made over to my 

% 

father, because we were also of the religion of 
Jain Situmbur}', But owing to my having been 
charged with various affairs, and the said holy 
place being situate at a great distance I could 
not manage the affairs thereof. I therefore 
having appointed you as the' manager of the 
affairs write to you that you should most care- 
fully manage all affairs so that the pilgrims might 
with perfect ease travel there and return there* 
from. This hill and the holy place have been 
in the possession of the persons of Jam Situm- 
bury. No other persons has any thing to do 
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with it. Therefore this Perwanah or order is 
written to you that you should act accordingly. 
If any of the authorities or landholders set up 
opposition in any way you should produce this 
Perwanah. Dated the i6th of the month of 
Zakund 1189 Hedgree.' 

True translation, 
(Sd.) Jadub Chunder Mitter. 



Appendix C. 

List of Jain Hgams and Nigaoss 

[The reader will find a valuable and excellenl 
account in detail of these sacred canons by Dr 
Weber in Indische Studien Vols XVI— XVII 
translated by Dr. Smyth and published in Indian 
Antiquary Vols. XVH to XXI ] 

A. Jain Agams 

These are 45 in numbers and are divided 
into I. Angas II. Up&ngas III. Mula Suiras IV. 
Chheda Sutras ^ V. Payannds VI. Chulikds 

I Angas 

Anga Sutras are eleven in number, 

1. Ayaranga Sottam (Skr Acharanga Sutra) 
It deals with Jain Philosophy and rules of 
conduct for members of the order. (Tran- 
slated in the Sacred book of the East 
Vol. XXII.) 

2. SuYAGADANGAM SuTTAM (Skr. Sutrakritan- 
gam Sutra) It deals with the doctrines of 
the 363 different heretical sects (Translated 
in the Sacred Book of the East Vol XLV.) 

3. Thanangam Suttam (Skr. Sthanangam 
Smra), It deals with an exposition of 
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‘Sthans’ (points of view) of one to ten ele- 
ments of the universe according to the Jain 
system, 

4. Samavayangam Suttam (Skr, Samavayna- 
gam Sutra) It deals with the nature of 
one to innumerable matters of the universe. 

5. ViYAHAPANNATTi or commoiily known as 
Bhagavati Suttam (Skr. Vyakhya praj* 
napti Sutra) This is a most important 
work in the list of the Jain canons, dealing 
with 36,000 querries and their answers 
between Mahavira and Goutama. 

6. Nayadhammakaha Suttam Skr. Jnata 
dharma katha Sutra). It contains stories 
and parables of religious personages and 
also exposition of elements. 

7. Uvasagadasao Suttam (Skr. Upasaka* 
dasha Sutra). It deals with the lives of 
the ten principle lay-disciples of Mahavira 
and sets out rules of conduct for lay-men. 
(Published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

Calcutta.) 

8. Antagadadasao Suttam (Skr. -Antakritada 
sha Sutra). It deals with the history of 
the 90 personages who attained moks 
(Translated in the Oriental Translation 

Fund Vol XVII.^ 
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9. Anuttarovavaiyadasao Suttam (Skr 
Anuttaraupapatikadashah Sutra) It nar- 
rates the story of the ten ascetics who 
took birth in Anuttara Vimana (Translated 
in the Oriental Translation Fund Vol. 
XVII.) 

10. Panhavagaranam Suttam (Skr. Prashna- 
vyakarana Sutra) It deals with Jam Philo- 
sophy especially the actions of merit and 
demerit 

r I Vivagasuyam Suttam (Skr Vipakashrutam 
Sutra) It describes the five souls taking 
birth with distress and five witli comfort 
produced by action 

II. Upangas 

Upanga Sutras are twelve in number 

1 UvAVAYi Suttam (Skr Aupapatika Sutra) 
It contains lectures on the birth of 22 differ- 
ent kinds of souls and other religious 
subjects 

2 Raipaseni Suttam (Skr Rajprashniya 
Sutra) J[t contains discourse of Keshi 
Ganadhar with King Pradeshi, an un- 
believer. 

3 Jivavigam Suttam (Skr. Jivavigama Sutra) 

It contains lectures on soul and non-soul. 


'E 
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4. Pannavana Suttam (Skr. Prajnapana 
Sutra). It contains discourse on 36 objects 
in 36 stanzas. 

5. Jambudeep Pannatti Suttam (Skr. Jambu* 
dwipa Prajnapti Sutra.) It contains descrip 
tion of Jambudwipa inqiuding accounts of 
its mountains, rivers &c. 

/ 

6. Chandapannatti Suttam (Skr. Chandra 
Prajnapati Sutra). 

7. Surya Pannatti Suttam (Skr. Surya Praj. 
napti Sutra.) These two canons (Nos. 6 
and 7.) contain description of sun and moon 
and other celestial spheres. 

8. Kappiya Suttam including Niriyavall 
Suttam (Skr. Kalpika Sutra including Nirya 
VALi Sutra). 

9. Kappaodosia Suttam (Skr. Kalpavatan- 
sbika Sutra.) 

10. PuppivA Suttam (Skr. Pushpika Sutra.) 

1 1. Puppachuliya Suttam (Skr. PushpachooH- 

ka Sutra.) 

12. Banhidasa bUTTAM (Skc Banhidjisha 
Sutra.) 

These series of canons from Nos. 8 to a 

contain description of heaven and hell, battles 

of kings &c 
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HI. M «1 Stitnwt. 

The«ie are four in number, 

I, Ava‘?vaka induriinc; Vi*;bc5ava«;yaka 

and Pakdiika Siiirn*;, T iic 5 c deal with 
higher join principles and philosophy, loyjic 
and history*. 

3. Dasavaikauka Sutra It contains rules of 
conduct for the ascetics 

3. Pi?<ti>AN!R\UKTi and OoHMRNUKTi Sulras. 
These contain rules of bej»£t»nf; and collcc* 
Icctinp alms and food by the ascetics. 

4- UTTARAr)H\AVAK SuTRA, It contains 36 
Iccturrs on v.nrioiis intcrcstinjj subjects 
(Translated in the Sacred Book of the 
East Vol XL\'.) 

IV. ObhedA Sutran. 

Chheda Sutras arc six in number and they 
contain rules of penance and other rc}]fu!ations 
of the church. 

1. Vyabahardasakalpa Sutra. 

2. Vrihatkalpa Sutra. 

3. Dashashrutaskakdha Sutra. 

4. Nishitha Sutra. 

5. Mahanishitha Sutra. 

6. Pakchakalpa Sutra (now extinct) and Jit- 
KALPA Sutra. 
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V Payennaa (Skr. Ptajnapana) 

These are ten in number. They deal mostly 
with ethical rules and other regulations both for 
the church and the laity. 

I CHOusaran PAVEt^NA Suttam (Skr. 
Chatuhsharan prajnyapana Sutra.) 

2. Santhar payenna Suttam (Skr. Sanstha- 
raka prajnyapana Sutra.) 

3. Tandul payenna Suttam (Skr. Tandul 
prajnyapana Sutra.) 

4. Chandavijjaga Suttam (Skr. Chandra- 
vedhyak Sutra.) 

5. Gainvijjiya Suttam. (Skr. Gainvidya 
Sutra.) 

6. Aurpachchakhana Suttam (Skr. Aur- 
pratyakhyan Sutra.) 

7. ViRTHUBO OR DeVINDATTHAVA SuTTAM, 
(Skr. Virastaba or Devendrastaba Sutram.) 

8. Mahapachachakhana Suttam (Skr. Maha 
pratyakhyan Sutra.) 

9. Gachchhachar Suttam (Skr. Gachchha 
chara Sutra.) 

10. JOTISIKKANDARA SUTTAM ('Skr. JyOtisk 
karanda Sutra.^ 

In the places of 9 and 10 some hold Bhatta- 
pachchakhana and Samadhimarana Sutra as the 
9th and loth Chheda Sutras, 
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VI OhuHka Sutrn/t 


Chuuka Suiras .irc two jit number. They 
conum di\cour«c on five kinds of knowlcd^fc and 
other subjects, 

I, AKinouAnwAK Sutra. 

3 Nanui Sutka 


B. JATH NIGAKS OR UPANISHADS. 
ThoflP are 36 Jn nurabar. 


I. Uiiar.invaka. 

# 

Bahufccch. 

5, V^jnanr‘;hw.'»r 

7. Nitvai.itwa nJdana- 
nirnaya. 

9, Visluidbatma j^una 
^ambbira. 

II. Uisarf^apavadava- 
chananaikanta. 

13. Nijamanonnyanal* 
bada. 

15. Siddahajrama sankc- 
tastavakn. 

17 RagijananirVedaja- 
naka. 

19. Kavijanakalpadru- 
mopam.i 


3 r.tncbadhyaya. 

/f Vijnnnagbanarnava. 

6 . Vijnanngunarnava 

8 . Taiwartba Nidhi- 
lainaknr. 

10 Arbadbaimngama* 
nirnay.i. 

12. .Asunasti viveka 
ntgama nirnaya 

14. Kainatrayanidan- 
nirnaya. 

16. Bhavyajanabhaya- 
pah^raka. 

18. Strimuktinidana* 
nirnaya. 

20. Sakalaprapancha 
pathnidana. 
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21. Shraddhadharma- 

22. Saptnayanidana. 

sadhyapavarga. 

23. Vandhamoksh^pa- 

24. Ishtakatnaniyasiddhi. 

gama. 

25. Bramhakamaniya* 

26. Naikarmakatnaniya. 

siddhi. 

27. Chaturvarga 

28. Panchajnyanaswa- 

chintd.mani. 

rupavedana. 

29. Panchadarshana 

30. Panchcharitraswa 

swaruparahasya. 

ruparahasya 

31. Nigamdigamavakya 

32. Vyavaharsadhya- 

vivarana. 

pavarga. 

33. Nishchayaika 

34. Prayashchittaik 

sadhyapavarya. 

sadhyapavarga. 

35. Darshanaikasadd- 

36. Virata viratasama* 

hyapavarga. 

napavarga 



Api^endix D. 


The Tfrthankars of the Present Era. 

I. Adinatha better known as Rishava 
Deva, belonged to Ikshaku race and was the son 
of King Nabhi and Queen Marudevi His place 
of birth was Vinita (Ajodhya), in the country of 
Koshala, but according to some In the north of 
Kashmir. He was born towards the end of the 
period of Vitgaliks. According to the custom of 
the time, he w'as married to his own twin sister 
Suraangala and another Sunanda whose brother 
died in childhood. Sumangala*s issues were 
Bharat and Bramhi (the twinl and 98 other twin 
sons and by Sunanda he had Bahubai and Sun- 
dark From the descendants of Bharat and 
Bahubali the Surja and- Chandra dynasties were 
respectively originated, and the country was 
named Bharat after the eldest prince He re- 
signed his empire to his sons and laid foundation 
of the Jain Church in this era He was initiated 
at the city of Vinita and attained ttirvdn, on 
Astapada mountain. He is represented as of 
golden complexion and having a bull ( ) 

for his cognizance. 
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2. Ajitanatha belonged to the same race 
and was son of King Jitashatru and Queen 
Bijoya. He was born in Ajodhya and was ini- 
tiated at the same place and reached nirvdn on 
Samet Sikhar mountain or better known as 
Pareshnath Hill in Bengal. He was also of 
golden complexion and had an elephant (^f^) as 
his cognizance. King Sagar flourished during 
his time 

3. Sambhavanatha was son of King Jitari 
and Queen Sena and belonged to the same race 
He was born at Sawathi (Sr^wasthi) — modern 
“Setmet ka kild”, near Balarampur U. P. and 
was initiated at the same city and attained nirvdn 
on mount Samet Sikhar. His complexion was 
of golden colour and his cognizance was horse 
(TO). 

4. Abhinandana was born of King Sambara 
aud Queen Siddhartha belonging to the Ikshaku 
race. He was of golden complexion and had 
monkey as his cognizance He was born 
at Ajodhya and was initiated at the same place 
and his nirvdn took place on Mount Samet 
Sikhar. 

(5) SuMATiNATHA was thc son of King 
Megha by Queen Mangala at Ajodhya belonging 
to the Ikshaku race and was initiated atithe same 
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city and his nxrv&n also occured at Mount -Samet 
Sikhar. He was also of golden complexion and 
had a curlew for his cognizance. According 
to the Digambaris, it was red goose 

6. Padmaprava was the son of King Sree* 
dhar by Queen Sushima He belonged to the 
Ikshaku race and was born in Koshambi — re- 
ceiving initiation at the same place and attaining 

■i 

nirvdfi at Mount Samet Sikhai His cognizance 
was lotus (tni) and his complexion was of led 
colour 

7. SuPARSWANATHA was the son of King 
Praiista and his mother was Prithivi and belong- 
ed to the Ikshaku race. He was born at Bena- 
ras and was initiated at the same city Attained 
ntrvdn on Mount Samet Sikhar. He was of 
golden, but according to Digambaris, green 
complexion His cognizance was the figure, 
Swastika 

8 CiiANDRAPRAVA belonged to the Ikshaku 
race and v\as the son of King Mahasena by 
Lakshmanri and was born at Chandrapura and 
was initiated at the same city and attained Moksha 
on Samet Sikhar. He is described as of white 
complexion and had moon (’ofsg) as his cognizance. 

9 SuBiDHiNATHA was the son of King 

Sugriva and Queen Rama belonging to the 
F 
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IkshaUu race. He was born in the city of 
KSkandi and was initiated there attaining n^‘iv^n 
on Mount Saniet Sikhar. He was of white 
complexion and had Makara (»r*IR) a fabulous 
acquatic animal as his cognizance. He is also 
known as Pushpadanta. 

lo. Shitalanatha belonging to the Ikshaku 
race, was the son of King Drirharatha and 
Queen Susnanda. His birth-place was the city 
of Bhadilpur where he took his initiation and 
reached nirvdn on Mount Samet Sikhar, His 
complexion was golden and his cognizance 
was the figure Srfeevatsa Digambaris 

say Kalpa tree (^(1^9^) and it was in his time 
that the famous Harivansa took its origin. 

iz. Shreanshanatha also belonged to the 
Ikshaku race and his parents were King Vishnu 
and Queen Vishna. He was born at Sinhapur 
near Benares and took his initiation at the 
same city and reached nirvAn on Mount 
Samet Sikhar; He was of golden coraplexioir 
and his cognizance was rhinoceros ( ) while 

Digambaris say, it was bird Garura 

12. Vasupujva came of the same Ikshaku 
race and was son of King Vashupujya by Queen 
Jayfil. His birth place was at the city of Champtf* 
modern Nathnagar, near Bhagalpur where he 
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took his initidttoo as well as reached ntriidn. He 
was of red complexion and his cogm^ance was 
buffalo 

13, Vi'vfALANATHA was the son of King Kri- 
tavarma by Queen Shyama belonging to the 
Ikshaku race He was born at the city of.Kam- 
ptlpur where he took initiation and reached 
Moksha on Mount Samel Sikhar. His com- 
plexion was of golden colour and his cognizance 
was boar 

14. Anantanatha belonged to the Ikshaku 
race and was thesonof KingSinhasena by Queen 
Sujasa. His place of birth was Ajodhya where 
he was initiated and reached iiirvdn on Mount 
Samet Sikhar. He was of golden complexion and 
his cognizance was falcon while according 

• to the Digambaris his symbol was a bear 

15. Dharmanatha was the son of King 
Bhatui and Queen Suhrita belonging to the 
Ikshaku race. His birth place was the city of 
Ratnapuri near Ajodhya where he was initiated 
and reached Moksha on Mount Samet Sikhar. 
His complexion was of golden colour and his 
cognizance was a thunderbolt (^). 

16. Shantinatha belonged to the Ikshaku- 
race and was the son of King Vishwa Sena by 
Queen Achira. He was born in the city of Hastina- 



pura also known as Gajapura near Meerut where 
he took his initiation reaching mrv&n on Mount 
Samet Sikhar. He is described as of yellow 
colour and his cognizance was an antelope 

I y. Kunthanatha was the son of King Sura 
by Sree belonging to the Ikshaku race. His birth 
place was the city of Hastinapura, and h6 took his 
initiation at the same place and attained tnokska 
on Mount Samet Sikhar His complexion was of 
yellow colour and his cognizance'was a goat (9T^)> 

1 8 Aranatha was born in the same city 

of Hastinapura and his parents were King Sudar- 
shana and Queen Devi belonging to the Ikshaku 
race. His place of initiation was Gajpura and 
reached mrvdn on Mount Samet Sikhar, His 
complexion was golden and his cognizance was a 
figure (spsn^) diagram and according to the Dig* 
ambaris his symbol was a fish Parashurama, 

a Hindu Avatara, flourished in his time. 

19 Mallinatha belonged to the Ikshaku 

race and was the daughter (according to Digam- 
baris, who do not admit of mokska for the women, 
she was a son) of King Kumbha by Parvabaii. 
His place of birth was Mathura where he was 
irtitiated and reached nirvdn on mount Samet 
Sikhar. His complexion was of blue colour and 
his cognizance was .1 water-jug ( ) 
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20 i^IuNi SuRRATA belonged, to the race 
known ds Harivansd and was the son of king 
Sumitra by Padmabaii of the cjty of Rajgir where 
he was initiated and reached mrvdn on mount 
Samet Sikhar. He was of dark complexion and 
his cognizance was a tortoise (^^). Dasaratha 
and Ram Chandra were his contemporaries 

21. Naminatha belonged to the Ikshaku 

race and was the son of King Bijoya and Queen 
Bipra. He was boin in the city of Mathura 
where he was initiated and attained moksha on 
mount Samet Sikhar. His complexion was of 
yellow colour and his cognizance was a blue 
lotus. According to the Digambars he 

was of green colour 

22. Neminatha also known as Arista Nemi 

belonged to the Harivansa He was the son of 
Samudra Vijoya by Shiva His place of birth 
was Souripur where he was initiated and attained 
mrvdn on mount Girnar and was of black com- 
plexion with a conch as his symbol. He 

was related to the Hindu Avatar, Krishna, whose 
father Vasudeva, was a brother of Samudra Vijoy. 
It was arranged that he should marry Rajamati, 
daughter of Ugrasena king of Jirnadurga or 
Junagad On hearing the piteous cries of birds 
and beasts which were collected for the marriage 
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feast, he refused to marry and went out to mount 
Girnar. In the Hindu Vedas and Purans, we 
find mention of Arista Nemi or Nemi Nath. 
Kurus and Pandavas flourished during his time. 

23 Parshwanatha belonged to the Ikshaku 
race and was the son of King Ashwa Sen by 
Bama Devi. He was born in 877 B.C. and his 
birth place was Benares where he was initiated 
and attained nirvAn on mount Samet Sikhar. 
He was of blue complexion and his cognizance 
was a serpent (’OT) Parshwanatha attained nirban 
in his hundredth year, some 250 years before the 
nirvAn of Mahavira t c. about 770 B.C. 

24 Mahavira or Vardhmana also known as 
Naiputta, the last Tirthankar, belonged to the 
Ikshaku race and was the son of KingSiddharatha 
by Queen Trisala. His place of birth was Ksha* 
triya-kund-gram where he was initiated and 
reached ntrvdn in the town of Pawapuri. He 
was ot yellow complexion and had a lion ( fWlF ) 
as his cognizance. The date of his ntrvdn is 
527 B. C. 



Appendix E. 


ehronological List of ths Gachchha-fieads. 

I. SWETAHBAB SCHOOL 

(a) VpakesJi Crochchha, 

[The 'Gackchhd! traces its orig^in from Parshwa- 
natha, the 23rd. Tirthankar. His chief disciples 
or Ganadharas were (1) Subhadatta (ii) Arya> 
ghosa (iii) Vishista (iv) Bramhadhari (v) Soma 
(vi) Sivadhara (vii) Vira Bhadra (viii) Yashaswi. 
Shubhadatta, being the eldest, became the head 
of the church after the Lord The title ^Suri or 
Acharya' of the pontiffs is indiscriminately used 
in this 'Gachchha' e g. Siddhha Sun or Siddhd- 
charya ; Kakka Suri or Kakk^ch^Lrya or KakudA-- 
charya. Vide Heornle’s list published in Indian 
Antiquary, vol XIX pp 233-252.] 

1. Tirthankara Parshwanatha, 

2. Shubhadatta. 

3 Hari datta. 

4.. Arya Sumudra. 

5. Keshi (contemporary of Mahavira , some 
place ‘Prabha’ between 4 & 5 ) 
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6. Sayamprabha. 

7. Ratnaprabha I ( 457 b c. ) 

8. Yaksadeva J, 9. Kakka I, 

10. Devagupta I. 

11. Siddha. I. 12. Ratnaprabha II. 

13. Yaksha II. 14 Kakka II 

15, Devagupta II. 16, Siddha II. 

17 Ratnaprabha III. 

18 Yaksha III 

19. Kakka III. (By oversight Dr. Heornle 
has put No. 19 instead of No 18.) 

20. Devagupta III 

21 Siddha II 22. Ratnaprabha IV. 

23. Yaksha IV. • 24 Kakka IV (63 a. d.) 

25. Devagupta IV ( 13 a d. ) 

26. Siddha IV 

27. Ratnaprabha V ( 18 a. d. ) 

28 Yaksha Y. ( 85 a n Converted king 
Chitrangada of Kanouj) 

39. Kakka V 30. Devagupta V 

31 Siddha V. 32, ,Ratnaprabha VI, 

33 Yaksha VI. 

24. Kakka VI. (had extra-ordinary powers ; 
pursuent to the remonstration of goddess 
'Sachchika, the two names i. Ratnaprabha and 
ii. Yaksha were removed from the Gachchha ) 

35, Devagupta VI. 36. Siddha VJ. 
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37. Kakka VII. 38. Devegupta VII 

39. SiddhaYII. 40 . Kakka VIII. 

41. Devagupta VIII ( 938 A. D. ) 

42. SiddhaVIII. 

43. Kakka IX (Author of 'Pancha Pramdna) 

44. Devagupta IX. ( do. of ‘Navatatwa Pra- 
karan’ 1015 A. d. ) 

45. Siddha IX 46. Kakka X. 

47. Devagupta X. 48, Siddha X 
49 Kakka XL 

50. Devagupta XI [ Dr. Heornle’s Mss. 
gives s. 1108 ( 1051 A. D. ) My Mss has s. 1105 
( 1048 AD.) 

51. Siddha XI 

52. Kakka XII (s 1154 = 1097 a. d, ) 

53. Devagupta XII. 54. Siddha XII 
55 Kakka XIII. (s. 1252 = 1195 A. D. ) 

56. Devagupta XIII. 

57. Siddha XIII. 58, Kakka XIV 
59. Devagupta XIV. 60. Siddha XIV. 

61 Kakka XV 62. Devegupta XV 

63. Siddha XV 64. Kakka XVI. 

65. Devagupta XVI. 

66. Siddha XVI (s 1330= 1273 a. d ) 

67 Kakka XVII ( s 1371 = 1314 a. d , 
Author of ‘Gachcha Prabandha’ ) 

68. Devagupta XVII ( s. 1409= 1352 a d. ) 



69. Siddha XVII. (s 1475= 1418 a. d.) 

70 Kakka XVII. (s. I428»i44i a d.) 

71 Devagupta XVIII. (s. 1528=1471 a. d.) 

72. Siddha XVIII. (s. 1565= 1508 a. d.) 

73. Kakka, XIX. (s. 1505= i553'a. d.) 

74. Devagupta XIX. (s. 1631 *=1574 a d.) 

75. Siddha XIX. (s. 1652 = 1598 a. d.) 

(Dr Heornle’s list closes here) 

76. Kakka XX. (Installed at Bikanir s. 1689 
1632 A. D.) 

77. Devagupta XX. (s 1727 = 1670 a. d. ) 

78. Siddha XX. (s. 1767 = 1710 a. d.) 

79 Kakka XXL (s. 1107 = 1750 A. D.) 

80. Devagupta XXL (s. 1807 = 1750 a, d.) 

81. Siddha XXL (s. 1848 = 1790 a. d.) 

82. Kakka XXII. (s. 1891 = 1934 a. d.) 

83. Devagupta XXI 1 . 

84. Siddha XXII 

85. Kakka Suri XXI 11 . 



(b) BARHA OR KHARATARA GACHCRHA 

[ Branches (i) Madhukara (ii) Rudrapalh fiii) 
Laghu (iv) Begarh (v) Pinpali<i (vi) Barha Acha- 
rya (vn) Bhavaharsha (viii) Laghu Acharya (ix) 
Rangvijay (x) Mandoria. ] 

38. Udyotana Sun, up to 937 a d (S 994) 

32 Vardhamana Sun, up to 1031 a d‘ (S 
1088) confirmed by Abu insciiptions He 
created his pupil Jineshwara an Acharya m 1022 
A. D. ( S 1079 ) Afterwards he performed the 
installation ceremony of the temple on Mt Abu 
known as Vimal Vasi in S 1088, the year in 
which he reached heaven. 

40, Jineshwara Sun I In 1023 a. d (S 
1080 ) in a debate before king Durlabha of An- 
hillapura ( Gujrat ) he was victorious and got 
the biruda ( title ) of Kharatara which is borne 
by this gachchha up to the present moment 
c,f.” 

I 

[from Rajgriha Prashastti, dated s. 1355 = ^4^2 a.d.J 
’hW ftlSTOl’n- 11 
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TO I 

^SET H” gdiM. 

41 Jina Chandra Sun I 

( It was he who foretold to Moujdin that he 
would become Sultan and on his ascending the 
throne, the Acharya was invited with great pomp 
to his capital Delhi where he resided for some- 
time and composed the work 'Sambegarangshala . 
He was succeded by his brother disciple Abhai- 
deva and from him we find every fourth Acharya, 
of the gachchha named as Jina Chandra Suri ) 

42 Abhaideva Sun, the great commen- 
tator 

43 Jina Ballava Sun He survived only 
for two months after he became an Acharya and 
died in t no a d ( S. 1167 ) — the first branch 
Madhukara started from iiio a d 

44 Jina Datta Sun 1 1 10 a. d, — 1 154 a. u 
( S. 1167 — 1 21 1.) — the second branch 'Rudra- 
pair started from 1147 a. d 

45 Jina Chandra Sun II. 1158 — 1166 a. d. 
(S 1 21 1-— 1223). Anchal gachchha started during 
his time from 1156 a. d. ( S. 1213 ) 

46 Jina Pati Sun. ir66 — 1220 a. d ( S. 

1223 — 1277 ) 

47. Jineshwara Suri II 1221 — 1274 a a (S. 
,278—1301 )— the third branch 'Laghu Khara- 
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tara started from 1274 a. d. (S. 1331) and it was 
during his headship in 1 248 a. d. (S. i 285) that 
the ‘ChitrawaV gachchha was named “Tapa”- 
gachchha from Jagata Chandra Sun 

48. Jina Prabodha Suri 1274 — 1284 a.d. (S 
1341— -1441 ) 

49. Jina Chandra Suri III, 1383 — 1312 a.d 

(s J341— 1376) 

50 jina Kushala Sun. 1320 — 1332 a d. 
(S. 1377—1982 ) 

51 Jina Padma Suri. 1332—1343 a. d ( S. 
1389—1400) 

52. Jina Labdhi Suri. 1343 — 1349 a. d ( S. 
1400 — 1406 ) 

53 Jina Chandra Sun IV 1349 — 1358 a. d. 
( S. 1406 — 1415 ) 

54. Jinodaya Suri 1358 — 1377 a. d (S 
8415 — 1432 ) — the fourth branch 'Begarh star- 
ted during his headship 

55 Jina Rftja Sun I. 1375 — 1404 a. d. ( S 
1432—1461 ) 

55 A. Jina Vardhan Suri, 1404 — 1418 a, d. 
( S. 1461 — 1475 ) — the fifth branch ‘Pipalia’ 
started from S. 1474 (1417 a d.) — this Acharya 
was expelled from the church in 1418 
A. D ( S. 1475 ) '^nd ,so not counted in 
the list. 
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56. Jina Bhadra Suri. 1418—1457 a. d. ( S. 

H75—1514 ) 

57. Jina Chandra Suri V. 1457 — 1473 a.d. 

( S. 1504—1530) 

58. Jina Samudra Suri. 1470 — 1418 a d 

( s, 1530—1555 ) 

59. Jina Hansa Suri I. 1498 — 1525 a. d 
( S. 1555 — 1582) — sixth branch Barha 
Acharya started from S. 1 564 ( 1 507 a. d. ) 
Karucimati gachckka started from S 1570 
( 1513 A. D. ) 

60. Jina Manikya Suri. 1525 — 1555 A. d. 

( S. 1582 — 1612 ) 

61. Jina Chandra Suri VI. 1555—1614 a d. 

(S. 1612 — 1970) — seventh branch ‘Bhavaharsha 
gachchha started from S. 1621 ( 1564 

A d) 

62 Jina Sinha Sun. 1614 — 1618 a. d. ( S. 

1 670-— 1 674 ) 

63 Jina RiJja Suri II. 1618—1642 a. d. ( S. 
1674 — 1699 ) — eighth branch Laghu Acharya 
started from S. 1616 ( 1622 a, d. ) 

64. Jina Ratna Suri. 1642 — 1654 a. d. 
(S. 1699—1711) — ninth branch Ranga Vijaya 
started from S 1700 (1643 A. d.) 

65 Jina Chandra Suri VII. 1654 — 1709 
(S. 1711—1763) 
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66 Jina Sukhha Suri 1706— 1723 a u (S 
1763—1780 ) 

67 Jina Bhakti Sun. 1723 — 1747 a d (S. 
1710 — 1804 ) 

68. Jina Labha Suri. 1747 — 1777 a. d. ( S. 
1804—1834 ) 

69. Jina Chandra Sun. Vn 1 . 1777 — 1799 a.d. 
(S. 1134—1156 ) 

70. Jina Harshd Sun. 1799 — 1135 a. d ( S 

1856 — 1892 ) — tenth branch Mandona started 
from S, 1892 ( 1835 a. D ) Dr. Klatts Mss 

ends here ( Indian Antiquery Vol XI p 250. ) 

71. Jina Soukhya Sun. IX. 1835—1861 a.d. 
(S. 1892 — 1917 ) 

72 Jina Hansa Suri. II. 1861 — 1871 a. d. 

( s 1917—1935 ) 

73. Jina Chandra Sun 1879 — 1898 a. d (S. 

1935—1955 ) 

74 Jina Kirti .Sun 1898 — 19 ii ad ( S, 

*955—1967 ) 

75. Jina Charitra .Sun i^ii. a d (S 1167) 
—the present head of the gachchha 

[ Dr, Heornle adds to Dr Klatt’s list No 71 
Jina Mahendra ( S 1892—1914 ) and 72. 
Jina Mukti , but these pontiffs belong to another 
branch of the gachchha. j 



(b- 1 ) RANGA VijyA SAKHA. 

r It IS the 9th branch of ‘Kharatara gachcha 
in whose list (d) we find Jina Raja Suri as 
No. 63. Both his disciples Jina Ratna and Jina 
Ranga assumed headship, the former of the 
main line as No 64 and the other Jina Ranga 
also as No 64 of this branch which got its 
name as ‘Ranga Vijaya .from this Sun and has 
been known so up to the present time.] 

64. Jina Ranga Suri. (died in S. 1711 =1654 
A. D.) 

65 Jina Chandra VII. 

66. Jina Vimala. 

67 Jina Lalita. 

68. Jina Akshaya. 

69. Jina Chandra VIII. 

70. Jina Nandivardhana. 

71 J ina J ayashekhara . 

72 Jina KalyAna 

73. Jina Chandra IX. (died in S. 1941 *= t884. 
A. D.) 

74, Jina Ratna Suri (succeeded in 1884 A.D. 
and is the present head of this branch). 



(c) TAPA 6ACHCHHA. 


[The list of this Gachchha does not count No i, 
Mahavira, and includes No. 7 in No. 6 and No 10 
in No 9 • So the numbei of Udyotana Suri comes 
to ^5 instead of 3cS I)i. Klatt published the list 
in Indian Antiqiwi) Vol. XI P 253 The 
Gachchh.i was named as ‘Tapa’ fiom S 
(121 1 AD) dunnqr the headship of No 44 
Jagatachandia Sun.] 

35 Udyotana 36. Sarvadera I 

37. Deva. , 38. Sarvadeva II. 

39. Yashobhadra and Nemichandra. (brother 

disciples ) 

40. Munichandra (contemporary of Hema- 

chandra) 

41 Ajitadeva 42 Bijoyasinha 

43 Somajjrabha I and Maniratna 

44 Jagatchandra (S 1285 = 1228 A I)) 

45 Devendra (author of Karma grantha, died 

S 1327 = 1270 AD) 

4^ Dharmagliosha (died S. 1357 = 1300 AD) 

47 Soniapiabha II, died S 1373= 13J6 A D ) 

48 Somatilaka, (died S 1424= 1367 AD) 

49. Devasundara 

50 Somesundara, (died S 1499 = 1442 A D ) 

51 Munisiindara (died S 1503 = 1446 A. D.) 

H 
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52 Rcitneishekhaj.i(died S. 1517 = 1460 A D.) 

53 Lakslimis.igarri 

54. Siimatisadhu. 

55. HemavimaJri (during his time ‘Karuamati 

started from S. 1562 = 1505 A.D. and 
‘Parshwachandra’, started from S. 1572 
= 1515 A D.) 

56 Anandavimala (died S 1596 = 1539 A.D.) 

57 Vijayadana (died S 1622 = 1565 A.D) 

58 Heeravijaya (contemporary of Akbar, 

died S 1652 =1595. A. D.) 

59. Vijayasena (died S. 1671 = 1614. A.D ) 

60 Vijayadeva (died S 1713 = 1656. A.D.) 

6 1 V ijayaprabha 

(Dr Klatt’s list closes here.) 

62 Vijayaratna 
63. Vijayakshema. 

64 Vijayadaya. 

65 Vijayadharma I 

66 Vijayajinendra 

67 Vijayadhaneshwar 
68. Vijaj'adevendra 
6q Vijayadharma II. 



(c-1) PAYACHAND OR PARSHWACHANDRA 
QACRCHHA. 

[The list of the Gachcliha counts from 
Gouiama, the first \c;anadkQ 7 '' of Mahavira, 
instead of bcp:inning from Mahavira or Sudharma 
as in (b) or (c) It is a branch of the *Tapa’ and 
so we find, up to No 40 Munichandra, similarity 
in names wdlh slight difference. Unlike Tapa it 
does not include Nos 7 and 10 in Nos 6 and 9 
respectively. It excludes Dinna Suri (No 14) from 
the list. The number^ therefore, of Udyotana Sun 
comes to 37. Dr. Klatt docs not explain this 
(Indian Antiquary Vol XXIII p 181) The Mss 
give the date of Indradinna (No. 13) as 74 B C ] 

37. Udyotana 

38. Sarvadeva 1 presentin S 1010(953 A. D.) 

39. Deva I 40 Sarvadeva II. 

41. Yashobhadra 42 Nemichandra 

43. Munichandra 

44. Deva II. brother pupil widi AjiiadevaNo. 

4i.of(c); (died in S. 1226 = 1 169 A.D.) 

45. Padmaprabha 46. Prasannachandra. 

47. Gunasamudra, Dr. Klatt mentions Jaya- 

shekhara as 47 and again as 4^. My Mss. has 
only one *Jayashckhara 48; possibly it may be a 
mistake of Dr Klatt’s Mss.) 
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48 Jayasekhara (S. == 1244, A.D.) 

49. Vayarasena or Vajrasena ( converted 
many families in S. 1342 = 1285 A.D.) 

50. Hematilaka (S. 1362 = 1305 A.D.) 

51. Ratnashekhara (S. 1399 = 1342 A.D ) 

52. Hemachandra. 

53 - Purnachandra (S. 1454 = 1367 A.D.) 

54. Hemahansa (S 1453 = 1396 A.D ) 

55. Lakshminivas Panyas. 

56. Punyaratna Panyas 

57. Sadhuratna Panyas. 

58. Parshwachandra Suri ( S. 1565 = 1508 
A. D. founded the Gachchha ; died 
S. 1612 = 1555 A.D.) 

59 Samarachandra (S. 1 626 « 1 569 A, D ) 

60. Rayachandra (S. 1669*= 1672 AD) 

61 Vimalachandra (S. 1674 = 1617 A D.) 

62. Jayachandra (S. 1698 = 1641, A.D.) 

63 Padmacbandra (S. 1744 = 1687 AD) 

64. Munichandra (S. 1750 = 1693 A.D.) 

65 Nemichandfa (S. 1 797 = 1 740 A.D.) 

66. Kanakachandra (S 1810 = 1753 A D.) 

67. Sivacbandra(S. 1833 = 1777 A.D.) 

68. Bbanucbandra (S. 1837= 1780 A.D.) 

69. Vivekachandra yo. Lribdbicbanclrn 
71. Harsbachandra 72. Hemachandra. 

73 Bhratrichandra and Devachandra 



tC-2’ TAPA GACHCHnA-VlJAYA SAKHA 

\u>. I io ihr '».inv? (0 

\'{j 1) *tt!rv,» Snr* 
tiJ Vn,«\,lV{5lU,} StSTJ 

tiS SlU-’VSj.tV-? tfM't 

01 Kr«|na.<M! 

04 KM‘. 5 u«av»i,tyv\ (t.tsts 
o? hmvopy.s < f uo 
hb UiMnMvJji G*j«! 

67. H $> .t t »4n! 

AS R{ijwv!i.iv.t Gnut 
<>g. Kininj tya (^loi 
70 G*'m» 

71. MAinvjj.iy.'t 
72 BiKfdhilvij.tya G.tni 
75. Aiunativjjay 1 

74 Kani.d <vij,t\.i NGi.trv.^ ilu prrstni 

fd) LUMPAKA GACHCHHA 
;The iwdiiion ii that the Garhchha took 
its rise from Lunk.iji, who llt)nrls}jcd in S. 
1508 !i-* 1451 A D But ihf first sadhii who 
occupied the pontihcai citair of the new line 
was Bhrfna Uishi. He was a native of Arhot 
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wada, belonged to Porvvad caste and was self-ini- 
tiated in Ahmedabad in S 1524= 1467 A. D. In 
some MbS. the date is S 1528= 1471 A. D , but 
in Jam Tatwadarsha, by Atniaramji the date is 
*533=1476 A D. Another Mss give S. 
*53* = *474 A. D The Gachchas principal 
branches are (1) Gujrati, (ii) Nagori (iii) Utradhi. 
In the list of the heads of the Gachchhas, which 
begins with Mahavira, as usual, the names are 
the same up to Arya Mahagiri, No 10. The dates 
in my Mss. are in regular order up to 453 A. D., 
when the Jajn canons were reduced to writing. 
The dates, against the names of each, denote the 
year of their demise ] 

10 Mahagiri, 282 B C 

1 1 Balasinha, 247 B C 

12 Shanta, 195 B. C 

13 Shyama, 154 B. C. 

14. Sandila, 121 B C. 

15 Jitadharma, 73 B C. 

16, Samudra, 19 B, C, 

17. Nandila, 64 A. D. 

18 N^igahasti, 117 A. D. 

19. Revati, 191 A D. 

20 Skhandil, 267 A. D 

21. Sinha, 287 A D. 

22. Samita, 321 A D. 




r 
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25 

NapArjun, 34S A.D. 


24- 

Govinda, 350 

A.D. 


25‘ 

Biuundh), 435 

A. D. 


36. 

Lohiiasbpa. 4: 

so A 1-^. 

37. 

Du&ha, 448 A. 

D. 


sS. 

Dcvardhi, 453 

A. D 


39 

Vinibhadra 1 

30 

Shankar Bhadra. 

3»- 

Ya'tobhadrA. 

32 

V’jrabhadra 1 1 . 

33* 

Variyama Sena 34. 

Yasha Sena 

35- 

Harsba Sena 

3b. 

jaya Sena. 

37. 

Jagamaia I. 

38. 

Deva I, 

39- 

Bhima. 

40. 

Karma. 

41. 

Raja 

42. 

Deva 11 . 

43- 

Shankani. 

44- 

Lakshmilabha 

45- 

Rama 

46. 

Padma, 

46. 

Harisamn 

48. 

Kuslialaprabhu. 

49 

Upran 

50* 

Jaya 

5*- 

Baja, 

52- 

Deva 1 ! 

53 

Sura Sena 

54- 

Mnhasur Sena 

55‘ 

Maha Sena. 

Sb 

ja>a Raja. 

57‘ 

Gaya Sena. 

58. 

Mttta Sena. 

59 

Vijaya Sinha. 

60 

Shiva Raja. 

61. 

L(l)a. 

62 

Jnyan 

63. 

BhAna RLshi. 



64. 

Bheeda, (S. 

IS40« !493, A.D), 

65- 

Noona (S. 1556:= 1499 A.D.) 

66 

Bhima 

b7- 

Jagamaia II, 
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68 . Sorbo 

69. Roopa. (S. 1566= 1509 A.D.) 

70. Jiva. (Ndgori Branch took its rise from 
this Acharaya). 

71. Vara Sinha. (Mss. closes here.) 

Atmaramji’s list gives as follows : — 

63. Bhana(S. 1533*= 1476 A.D.) 

64. Roopa (S 1568=1511 A.D.) 

65. Jiva (S. 1578 = 1521 A.D.) 

66. Vara Sinha, Senior (S. 1 587 = 1530 A.D.) 

67. Vara Sinha (S. 1606= 1549 A.D.) 

68. Jashwanta (S. 1649 = 1592 A.D.) 


I 

n 

o 

4 - 

5 - 
7 
9 - 

II. 

IS- 

IS- 

17 - 


(d-1) LUMPAK4 6ACHCHHA. 
(Gujrati — Dhanrajpaskha Branch.) 


Roopsingji 2 

Varasingji (Barh). 
Varasingji (Laghu). 
Jashwantasingji 6 

Damodarsingji 8. 

Chintamanaji. 10. 

Dhartnasingji 12. 

Jayarajaji. 14. 

Akshayarajaji. 16 

Amararajaji. 18. 


Jivarajaji. 


Roopsingji II. 

Dhanrajji. 

Kshemakaranji. 

Nagarajaji. 

% 

Meghrajaji 

Ajayarajaji. 

Kat^jmarajaji 
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(e) ANCHAL GACHCHHA. 

[The Gachha is also known as ‘Vidhipaksha 
and started from S. 1214— 1157 A.D. 

Its Pattavali was published by Dr Klatt in 
‘Indian Antiquary Vol XXIII p* i 74 » 

Buhler’s list in Epigraphia Indica Vol. II, p 39.] 
35. Udyotana 36. Sarvadeva 

37 Padmadeva. 38. Udayapiabha. 

39. Prabhananda. 40 Dharraachandra. 
41. Suvinayachandra 42. Gunasamudra. 

43. Vijayaprabha. 44. Narachandra. 

45. Virachandra. 46. Jayasinha. 

47 Aryarakshita. 

(S 1202 — i2236=»ii45— 1179 A. D.) 

48. Jayasinha 

(S. 1236—1258 = 1179 — 1201 A.D.) 

49. Dharmaghosha. 

(S. 1258— 1268 = 1201— 1210 A. D.^ 
50 Mahendrasinha 

{S. 1269 — 1309 = 1212 — 1252 A D.)* 

51. Sinhaprabhu 

(S 1309— 1313*= 1252 — 1256 AD) 

52. Ajitasinha 

(S. 1314— 1339“ 1257—1282 A. D.) 
53 Devendrasinha 

(S 1339—1371 = 1282—1313 A. D.) 

l 
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54. Dharmaprabha. 

(S. i 39 i--I 393 = i 3I3-“1336 A. D.) 
55 Sinhatilaka. 

(S. T393— i395«i336— 1338 A. D.) 

56. Mahendra. 

(S. 1395—1444 = 1338—138; A. D.) 

57. Merutunga. 

(S. 1446— 1471 =1389 — 1414 A. D.) 

58. Jayakirti 

(S. 1473—1500-1416—1443 A. D.) 

59. Jayakeshari 

(S. 1501 — 1542*1444—1485 A. D.) 
6o« Siddhantasagara. 

(S. 1542— 1560*1485— 1503 A. B.) 

61. Bhavasftgar. 

(S. i56o-*-i583*:iso3— 1526 A. D.) 

62. GunanidhAna. 

(S. 1584 — i6o2«I527— 1545 A. D.) 

63. Dharmamurti. 

(S. 1602— 1073 *=1545—1613 A D.) 

64. Kalydnasdgara. 

(S. 1670— 1718 **1613 — 1661 A. D.) 

65. Amarasiftgara. 

(S. 1718 — 1762*1661 — 1705 A. D.) 

66. Vidy^agara. 

(S. 1762 — 1797*1705— 1740 A. D.) 
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67. Udayas^-g^ira. 

(S. 1797 — 1826= 1740 — 1769 A. D ) 

68 . Kirti>Sg 'ij 

S 1820 — [843= 1769 —1786 A. D.} 

69. Puny.ib§.ga. .* 

(S 1843 -1860=1786 — 1803 A D.) 

% 

70 Muktisigai.i i 

(S. r86o —189!! = 1803 — 1835 A D) 

71. Rajendra-jac^rua. 

(S 1892- 1914 = 1835— 1857 A. D.) 

72. Ratnasagat i 

(S 1914—1928=1857 — (871 A. D) 
73 Vivckasagita fi j»n S'. 1928=1877 A.D 


(f) XA 3 U -.K ATI GACHCHHA. 

I ‘ 

1. Mahan Knrl’ua ^ , 

S 152;— 136^= 1467— 1507 A D.) 

2. M Kinmi 

156.1 -75;’ =1507— 15^4 A. d; 

3. M Beera 

(S. 1571— roOf = 1514— 1544 A. D.) 

4. M. jivaraj. 

(S. 1601—1644=1544 — 1587 A. D.) 

5. M. Tejapal I 

(S. 1644 — 1646* 7587 — 1589 A» O.) 
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6. M. R.nn^[)cll. 

(S. . (' i6 — 1 66 1 = 1 5S9 — • 604 A. D.) 

7. M. * i,.' 

jS .^61 — 1670 = 1674 — 1513 A. D.) 

8. M Tej 7 !^i 11 (S. 1670—1684 = 1613— 
i6'’7 a. I' He \v,is present in 1627 A.D.) 
with MIS tef c''"ci[)le Kalyln i atnJ others, 
wh 'll til- M-^s. was written) 

(:i) THERAPANTHIS 

Bhikhainjxe S'vami (S. 1817 = 1761 A.D.) 
I 

I 

Bh^rnm Ij -e Svvami. ("S. iS6o= 1S03 A.D.) 
Raichan !jVe Swaml. (S. 1878= 1821 A.D.) 
Jitmiij*. Swamt (S. 1908= 1851 A. D.) 
M.ii:hr jj*o Sw.imi. (S, 1938= i88r A. D.) 

I 

M.in.ikalj c Sw.inii. I'S. 1949= 1892 A. D.) 

I 

Dalchai.Jj»*s; Sw.tmi. (S. 1954 = 1S97 A.D.) 

Kalura.*,i.<;':e Swrimi. (S. 1966= I 9 f ^9 A.D.) 
— th" p'cseut pontiff. 
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B. DI6AMBARA SCHOOL OR MULA SANGHA 


(a) Nandi Sangha Ohitor Sakha 
[ This Nandi Sangha was founded by Megha- 
nandin, a disciple of Gnptigupta or Arhadbah 
and is also known as Saraswati Gachchha and 
BalAtkAra Gana The following list is based 

upon the Pattavali .is lately published in the 
Jain Siddhanta Hh.islvaia, <i Digambar Journal 

and by Di Hoeinli* in "Indian Antiquary" 
Vols XX, pp. 341 — 361 and XXI, pp 57 — 84. 
The pontiffs of the G.ichchha generally use the 
four surnames vir Nandtu, Chmth a, Kirtt and 
Bhushaua The table begins Horn Gautama the 
first Ganadhara or disciple of Mahavira who is 
known as the founder ol the Mula Sangha by 
the Digamb.iris. The dates against the names 
indicate the year of their succession.] 

I Gotama up to 515 H C 2. Siidhaiama 503 B.C 

3 jambii 465 BC 4 Vishnu 451 B C. 

5 Nandi 435 B C 6 Aparajita 413 B C 

7 Gobardhana 394 B C 8 Bhadrabahu I 365 B C 

9 VisAkha 355 B C 10 Pioshthila 336 B.C. 

II Kshatriya 319 B.C 12 Jaya Sena 298 B C 
13 Naga Sena 280 B C 14 SiddhArtha 263 B C. 
15. DhirstiStna 245B.C 16 VijayaSena 232 B.C. 
17. Buddhihnga 21 2 B C 18 Deva I 198 B.C 

19 Dhara Sena i8j B C. 20 Nakshatia 166 B.C 
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21. Jayapalaka 146 B.C. 22. Pandava ro; B.C. 
23. Dhruva Sena 93 B.C. 24. Kansa 61 B.C. 

25 Subbadra 57 B.C. 26. Yasobhadra 39 B.C. 
27 Bbadrabahu 11 16 B C. 

( Other dates are 31, 33 and 53 B C. See 
notes by Dr. Hoernie, Indian Antiquary Vol. XX 
pp 341 and 357— 360). 


28. Guptigupta2i B.C. 

29»»Meghanandin 1 176.0 

30. Jinachandra rs B.C 31 Kundakunda 4/^ A.D. 

32. Um^svAmin 85 A.D. 33. Lobacharya 96 A.D. 

34. Yasahkirti 154 A.D, 35. Yasonandin 201 A.D 

36. Devanandin I 

37. Jayanandin 

251 A. D. 

296 A. D. 

38 Gunanandin 

39. Vajranandin 

307 A, D. 

329 A. D. 

40. Kumarnandin 

41. Lokachandra 

360 A. D. 

396 A. D. 

42. Prabbachandra 

43. Nemichandra 

421 A. D. 

430 A. D. 

44. Bbanuriandin 

45. Nayananandin 

451 A. D. 

468 A. D. 

46. Vasunandin 

47. Viranandin 

474 A. D. 

504 A. Di 

48. Ratnanandin 

49. Manikyanandin 

528 A. D. 

544 A. D. 

50. Megbchandra 

51. Shantikirti I 

560 A. D. 

58SA. D. • 
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52. Merukird 
629 A. D. 

54. Vishnunandin 
669 A D. 

56. Shrichandra ’ 
692 A. D. 

58. Desabhushana 
708 A. D. 

60. Dharmanandin 
751 A. D. 

62. Ramachandra 
790 A. D. 

64. Abhayachandra 
840 A. D. 

66. Nagachandra 
882 A. D. 

68. Harichandra 
917 A. D. 

70. Maghachaiidra I 
966 A. D, 

72. Gunakird 
991A. D. 

74. Lokachandra 
1022 A. D. 

76. Bhftvachandra 
1058 A. D. 


53. Mahikirti 
647 A. O. 

55. Shribhushana 1 
678 A, O, 

57. Shrinandin 
708 A. D. 

59. Anantakirti 
728 A. D. 

61. Vidydnandi 
783 A. D. 

63. Rdma kird 
821 A. D. 

65. Navacbandra 
859 A. D. 

67. Harinandi. 

891 A. D. 

69. Mahichandra I 
933 A. D. 

71. Lakshmichandra 
970 A. D. 

73. Gunacbandra 
1009 A. D. 

75. Shrutakird 
1037 A. D. 

77. Mahichandra II 
1083 A. D. 
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78. Maghachandra II 

79. Brahmanandin 

1087 A. D 

1091 A. D. 

80 Devanandin II 

8 1 Visvachandra 

1098 A. D. 

1099 A D. 

82. Harinandinn 

83 Bhavanandin 

1103 A. D. 

1 1 10 A D. 

84. Devanandin III 

85. Vidyachandra 

1113 A. D. 

1 1 19 A D. 

86 Surachandra 

87. , Maghnandin 11 

1127 A. D. 

1131 A. D. 

88, Jnananandin 

89. Gangftkirti 

H42 A. D. 

1149 A. D 

90 Simhakirti 

91. Hemakirtti 

1152 A. D. 

1159 A. D. 

92. Charunandin 

93. Neminandin 11 

1166 A. D. 

1173 A.D 

94. N^bhikirti 

95 Narendrakirti 

1175 A. D. 

1184 A. D, 

96. Shrichandra 1 1 

97. Padmakirti 

1191 A. D. 

1196 A, D. 

98. Vardham^na 

99. Akalankachandra 

1199 A D. 

1 200 A. D. 

100, Lalitakirti 

loi Kesavachandra 

1204 A. D. 

1205 A. D. 

102. Charukirti 

103. Abhayakirti 

1207 A. D. 

1207 A. D. 
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104. Vasantakirti 

105. Prakshantikirti 

1209 A, D. 

1211 A. D. 

A 

106 Vishalakirti 

107. Dharmachandra 

1214 A. D. 

1239 A D. 

108. Ratnakirti 11 . 

109. Prabhichandra 

1253 A. D. 

1328 A. D. 

no, Padmanandin 

ni. Subhachandra 

1393 A D, 

1440 A D. 

1 12. Prabhachandra HI. 

113. Jinachandra II 

1514 A. D. 

1524 A. I^ ^ 

1 14. Dharamachandra II. 

1 1 5. Lalitakirti 

1546 A. D. 

I5f5 A. D 

1 1 6. Chandrakirti 

1 1 7, Devendrakirti 

1605 A. D 

1 634 A. D. 

/18. Narendrakirti 

1 19. Surendrakirti 

1665 A. D. 

1676 A. D 

120 Jagatakirti 

121. Devendrakirti II. 

1713 A. D, 

1735 A D 

122 Mahendrakirti I. 

123 I^hemendrakirti 

1758 A. D 

1765 A D 

1*4. Surendrakirti 

125. Sukhendrakirti 

1795 A. D. 

1822 A D. 

126. Nainakirti 

127. Devendrakirti III. 

1826 A. D. 

1881 A. D. 

1 28. Mahendrakirti 1881 A.D 
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(a-1) NA60R SAKHA, 


[After Jina Chandra II (No. 113) we find two 
lines, as one section removed to Nagor and the 
other continued to reside in Chiton] 

1 13. Jinachandra II, up to 1524 A.D, 

1 14. Ratnakirti III, 1529 A.D. 

1 1 5. Bhuvanakirti, 1533 AD. 

1 16. Dharmakirti, 1544 A.D 

1 17 Vishalakirti, from 1544 A. D. ; there is a 
if'^^reak down in the list up to 1740 A.D. 
when Bhuvanabhushana (120) succeeded. 

120. Bhuvanbhushana up to 1745 A D, 

1 2 1. Vijayakirti 1773 A. D. 

122. Lokendrakirti 1783 A.D. 

123 Bhuvanakirti II from 1793 A.D. 


(a 2) SUBHA CHANDRA SHAKHA 

[The line starts from Acharya Shnbha 
Chandra No ii6 author of Pandava Purana. 


In the list the names 
No. 106. as below.] 

106 Vishalakirti. 

108. Dharmachandra. 
no*. Prabhachandra. 
U2. Sakalakirti 
114, Indubhushana 


differ from Vishalakirti 

107, Shubhakirti. 

109. Ratnakirti. 

111. Padmanandi. 

113. Bhuvanakirti 
1 15 Vijayakirti. 
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ii6. Shubhachandra 

117. SuraUtikirti 

1 1 8. Gunakirti. 

1 19 Vad^bhushana. 

120. Ramakirti. 

1 2 1. Yasbakirti. 

132 . Padmanandi. 

123. Devendrakirti 

s 

124. Kshemendrakirti 

125. Narendrakirti 

12 $, Vijayakirti 

128. Chandrakirti 

127 Nemichandra. 

SENA 6ANA. 

f The list is given from the Jaina Siddhanta 
Bhaskara. Up to BhadrabAhu 11 (No. 28) there 
is little difference. Next comes Lohacharya, a 
disciple of Bhadrabahu II and the ‘Gana’ was 
founded by his disciple Jina Sena I, from whom 

the name is derived ] 


I. LohAcharya I. 

2. Jina Sena I 

3. Ravi Sena. 

4 Shivayan 

5 Rama Sena 

6 Kanaka Sena. 

7 Bandhu Sena 

8 Vishnu Sena 

9. Main Sena 

10 Mahavira 

It. Bhava Sena. 

12. Aristanemi. 

13. Sihadbali. 

14. /ijita Sena 

15. Guna Seha I. 

16. Siddha Sena 

17 Samantabhadra I. 

18. Shivakoti. 

19. Vira Sena I. 

20 Jina Sena II. 

21. Gunabhadra I. 

22 Nemi Sena. 

23. Chhatra Sena I 

24 Arya Sena 
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2 S’ Lohacharya II. 
27. Sura SeOa 
29, Devendra. 

19. Durlava Sena. 
33. Sree Sena. 

35. Some Sena 1 
37. Dhara Sena III. 
39. Soma Sena II. 
41. Deva Sena II. 
41. Vira. 

45. Guna Sena II. 
47. Soma Sena III. 
49. Gunabhadra III. 
51. Jina Sena II. 

53. Chhatra Sena II 
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26. Bramha Sena 
28. Kamalabhadra. 

30. Kumara Sena. 

32. Dhara Sena II. 

34. Laksmi Sena 1. 
36. Shrutavira. 

48. Deva Sena I. 

40, Gunabhadra II. 
42. Vira Sena II. 

44. M^nikya Sena I. 
46. Laksmi Sena II. 
48. Manikya Sena 1 1 . 
50. Soma Sena IV. 

52. Samantabhadra II. 
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(b) KASHTHA SANGHA. 

f The list is taken from ‘Jaina Siddhanta 


Bhaskara ] 


I. Mahavira 

2. Goutama. 

3 SudharmA 

4. Jambu 

5. Vishnu 

6 Nandimitra. 

7. AparAjita 

8. Govardhana 

9 . Bhadrabahu I 

10. VishAkhA. 

'll. Prosthila. 

12. Kshatriya 

13. NAgasena 

14 Jayasena I. 

15. Dhritasena 

16 Vijay 

17. Gangadeva 

18. Dharmasena. 

19 Nakshatra 

20. JayapAla. 

21 Pandu. 

22. Dhruvasena. 

23 Kansa. 

24 Samudra 

25 Yashobhadra 

j6 BhadrabAhu II. 

27. LohAcharya 

28. Jayasena. 

29. Virasena 

30 Bramhasena 

31 Rudrasena 

32. Bhadrasena. 

33. Kirtisena. 

34. Jayakirti. 

35. Vishvakirti. 

36. Abhayasena. 

37. Bhutasena. 

38. Bhavakirti. 

39. Vishvachandra 

40. Abhayachandra. 

41. MAghachandra 

42. Nemlchandra. 

43. Vinayachandra. 

44. BAlachandra, 


45. Tnbhuvanachandral. 46 R^machandra 
47 Vijayachandra 48. Yashakitri I 
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49. Abhayakirti. 

50. MakAsena. 

51. Kundakirti. 

52. Tribuvanachandra II. 

53. R 4 niasena. 

54. Harshasena. 

55* Guna Sena. 

56. KumArseiia I. 

57. PrAtApsena. 

58. MAhavasena. 

59. Vijayasena. 

60. Nayanasena. 

6t. ShreyAnsasena. 

62. Anantakirti. 

63. Kamalakird I. 

64. Kshemakirti I. 

65. Hemakirt! 

66. Kamalakirti. 

67. KumArsena 11 . 

6S. Hemacbandra. 

69. Padmanandni. 

70. Yashahkirti. 

71. Kshemakirti. 

72. Tribhuvanakirti. 

73. Sahasrakirti. 

74. Mahichandra. 

75. Dcvendrakirti. 

76. Jagatakirti. 

77. Lalitakirti. 

78. Rajendrakirti. 

79. Munindrakirti. 
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Metal Image (Ardha Padmasan) 

With inscription in Southern character (bdck\ 




Jalimnclir at Pawft.Puri (Behar). 



GirnUr Hills, 








Dilwara Temples (Mt Abu) 



Shatrunjaya Hills. Palit&n&, 







Palm-leaf M.S.. dated S. 1294 (1237 A. D ) 




Portraits of HemAcharya & Kumdrpal (1237 A, 




Ceiling Work in Dilv/Srfi Temples (Mt. Abu), 


This book has baan published under the senes which is 
mentioned on the title page of the book. If you want further 
information for the senes as well as for the new titles coming 
under the series. Please return this card. And mention the series 
you desire. 
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